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DEDICATION. 


TO  HER  GRACE 

THE  DUCHESS  OF  GORDON. 


.  Madam, 

I  AVAIL  myself,  with  honest  pride  and  self-gratida- 
tion,  of  the  liberty  with  zvhieh  I  have  been  indulged} 
of  dedicating  these  Letters  to  a  Lady,  whose  illus- 
trious rank  and  elegant  accomplishments  justly  ren- 
der her,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Public,  the  proper  Pa- 
troness of  a  Work  devoted  to  the  Improvement  of  the 
British  Fair ;  and  zvhose  acknowledged  benevolence 
and  urbanity  of  manners  have  rendered  her  the 
general  favourite  of  both  sexesi 

I  confess,  Madam,  I  have  not  been  very  solicitous, 
in  the  following  Letters,  to  ascertain  with  precision^ 
the  comparative  merits  of  the  two  sexes,  zvith  regard 
to  intellectual  endowments  from  a  conviction  of  the 
difficulty,  if  not  the  impossibility  of  making  a  fair 
estimate  of  the  talents  of  your  sex,  cramped  as  they 
certainly  are  by  a  defective  system  of  education  ;  but 
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as  I  have  always  been  of  opinion,  that  you  have  in 
general  a  real  superiority  over  us,  in  moral  virtue, 
I  have  endeavoured  by  various  facts  and  observations, 
to  establish  that  superiority,  and  to  account  for  it. — 
Highly,  however,  as  I  respect  the  Talents  and  the 
Virtues  of  my  fair  Countrywomen,  your  Grace  ivill 
not  expect,  that  I  should  be  blind  to  their  foibles  and 
their  faults.  While  I  have  touched  the  latter,  there- 
fore,  with  as  gentle  a  hand  as  a  regard  to  truth 
would  permit,  I  have  studied  to  do  justice  to  the  for- 
mer s  regretting  as  I  do,  the  inadequateness  of  my 
abilities,  to  the  just  exhibition  of  the  female  character. 

Should  we  ever  have  the  happiness  to  see  female 
education  conducted  on  a  proper  plan,  and  sanctioned 
by  the  recommendations  and  example  of  the  greats  the 
zvise,  and  the  good,  the  reformation  of  the  other  sex 
would  be  the  immediate  consequence.  We  should  then 
behold  Virtue  in  her  most  alluring  form,  arrayed  by 
the  Graces,  the  object  of  our  veneration,  and  of  our 
lovej  we  should  see  the  manners  of  both  sexes  im- 
proved by  their  mutual  intercourse,  and  the  female 
character  raised  to  its  just  standard  of  genuine  ex- 
cellence* 

I  can  form  no  higher  zvish  for  the  zvelfare  of  my 
Country,  or  for  your  Grace* s  individual  honour  and 
happiness,  than  that  you  may  successfully  unite  your 
endeavours  zvith  those  of  your  Noble  Family,  and  il- 
lustrious Connections,  in  producing  a  change  of  sen* 
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timents  and  manners,  so  creditable  to  those  who  pro- 
mote it,  and  so  highly  benejicial  to  the  best  interests 
of  civilized  society. 

I  have  the  Honor  to  be,  with  the  highest  respect, 
Madam, 
Your  Grace's  most  obedient, 
And  most  humble  Servant, 

W.  DUFF. 

Foveran,  Sept.  24,  1806. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  Author  of  the  following  Letters  hath  often 
observed,  with  surprise  and  dissatisfaction,  the  general 
character  of  Women  represented,  by  several  of  his  own 
sex,  not  otherwise  destitute  of  discernment,  in  a  light  e- 
qually  illiberal,  invidious,  and  unjust.  Such  persons 
have  with  very  little  candour  formed  their  opinion,  from 
a  very  imperfect  and  inadequate  model,  exhibited  by  the 
weak,  the  vain,  and  the  frivolous  part  of  the  female  sex  ; 
and  then  supposed  the  greater  part  at  least  of  that  sex, 
to  bear  a  resemblance  to  this  model ;  a  procedure  just  as 
rational  as  to  derive  their  ideas  of  the  Gentleman  and  the 
Courtier,  from  the  manners  of  a  Hottentot,  or  to  form 
their  opinion  of  the  graces  and  accomplishments  of  a  well 
bred  woman,  moving  in  the  circle  of  polished  society, 
from  the  savage  deportment  of  a  Cherokee  female.  This 
consideration  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  attempting  an 
impartial  estimate  of  the  talents  and  the  virtues,  the  vices 
and  the  weaknesses  of  women  ;  an  idea,  which  he  after- 
wards extended  to  a  discussion  of  the  various  objects 
contained  in  the  title  page  of  the  present  work.  As  the 
subjects  treated  of,  are  unquestionably  interesting  to  the 
female  sex,  he  has  addressed  his  Sentiments  on  them  to 
his  Countrywomen  in  general,  in  the  form  of  epistolary 
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writing ;  a  mode  of  composition  which  seemed  most  fa- 
miliar and  attractive,  and  calculated,  by  the  little  narra- 
tives, whether  real  or  fictitious,  of  which  it  admits,  to 
amuse  as  well  as  instruct,  by  the  illustrations  they  afford 
of  the  train  of  observation  and  argument  occasionally  pur- 
sued through  these  Letters, 

Animated  by  a  sincere  and  ardent  desire  to  promote 
the  most  valuable  interests  of  womankind,  he  submits 
his  sentiments  with  diffidence,  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Public,  and  to  the  candour  and  indulgence  of  his  Coun- 
trywomen, with  the  most  earnest  wishes  for  their  im- 
provement i  from  which  every  discerning  and  benevolent 
mind  will  anticipate,  with  pleasure,  the  happiest  conse- 
quences to  both  sexes. 

As  these  Letters  were  written  many  years  ago,  though 
he  publication  of  them,  for  reasons  which  it  is  of  no 
importance  for  the  reader  to  know,  hath  been  delayed 
till  now ;  no  coincidence  of  sentiments  could  happen  be- 
twixt the  Author's  observations  and  those  of  later  writers, 
except  what  might  casually  arise  from  different  persons 
treating  of  the  same  subjects,  without  any  communica- 
tion with  one  another.  A  coincidence  of  this  kind,  will 
indeed  sometimes  unavoidably  happen,  because  truth  is 
one  and  invariable  ;  and  the  sentiments  which  accord 
with  this  standard,  will  necessarily  have  a  resemblance 
to  those  of  others  which  bear  the  same  conformity. — 
When  this  happens  to  be  the  case,  he  can  conceive  no 
other  alternative  that  a  writer  can  adopt  in  treating  a 
subject,  which,  from  its  having  been  partly  discussed  by 
others,  does  not  admit  of  much  originality ;  except  to  re- 
fer to  such  treatifes  as  convey  the  fullest  information  ; 
to  add  and  illustrate  what  may  have  been  omitted  by 
his  predecessors,  or  to  vary  the  mode  of  communica- 
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tion  ;  and  exhibit  known  truths  in  a  different  form,  cal- 
culated to  interest  and  gratify  the  reader. 

In  revifing  these  sheets,  the  writer  of  them  has  found 
himself  obliged  to  adopt  one  or  other  of  these  methods, 
in  treating  of  the  Duties  of  Women,  which  have  been  de- 
veloped with  great  judgment  and  accuracy,  by  Mr  Gis- 
borne,  in  his  enquiry  into  that  subject.  In  this  part  of 
the  present  Work,  therefore,  he  has  not  been  so  full  in 
the  discussion  of  topics,  which  that  Gentleman  hath  so 
amply  explained  and  enforced  ;  but  hath  contented  him- 
self with  recommending  more  briefly  to  his  fair  readers, 
the  practice  of  those  general  Duties  which  they  owe  to 
their  Creator,  and  to  their  fellow  creatures  ;  and  of  those 
particular  Duties  which  arise  from  the  various  relations 
of  Daughters,  Wives,  and  Mothers. 

In  the  other  parts  of  this  Work,  he  has  not,  as  far  as 
he  knows,  interfered  with  any  other  writer,  either  in  the 
plan,  or  the  execution.  That  these  Letters  have  been 
written  with  the  purest  and  best  intentions,  the  Author 
has  the  testimony  of  his  own  heart.  That  he  is  perfectly 
free  frorn  every  prejudice  and  prepossession  in  favour  of 
the  softer  sex,  he  will  not  absolutely  assert ;  but  as  he 
is  a  veteran  and  disinterested  advocate  for  the  Ladies,  it 
may  be  reasonably  presumed  that  the  sentiments  he  has 
advanced,  will  at  least  be  free  from  any  bias  which  youth- 
ful gallantry  might  have  given  to  the  opinions  of  a  young- 
er Author.  Though  the  following  Work  may  have  been 
composed  under  the  influence  of  a  certain  degree  of  pre- 
deliction  for  his  fair  clients,  he  trusts,  that  this  predilec- 
tion has  not  warped  his  judgment  so  far,  as  to  render  him 
blind  either  to  their  foibles  or  their  faults. 
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LETTER  I. 

Y  OU  will  perceive,  Ladies,  from  the  contents  and 
arrangement  of  the  following  work,  that  I  propose 
to  address  you  upon  subjects  of  the  highest  import- 
ance to  your  happiness,  whether  as  individuals,  or  as 
members  of  society  :  I  shall  therefore  hope  to  be 
honoured  with  your  attention  in  the  discussion  of 
them;  in  which,  though  I  shall  avoid  the  formality 
of  systematic  writing,  a  mode  of  composition  very 
unsuitable  to  the  nature  and  design  of  the  present 
undertaking,  I  shall  observe  the  order  pointed  out 
in  the  general  plan  of  the  performance  j  and  while 
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I  am  addressing  the  loveliest  part  of  the  creation 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  I  shall  studiously 
maintain  that  delicacy  and  respect,  which  are  due  to 
the. sex  in  general,  and  which  are  peculiarly  due  to 
many  distinguished  and  amiable  persons  of  that  sex. 

In  the  execution  of  the  task  I  have  prescribed  to 
myself,  I  shall  endeavour,  to  be  grave — or  gay — 
as  the  subject  and  the  occasion  may  seem  to  require. 
When  I  smile,  I  shall  endeavour  to  smile  with  com- 
placency and  good  humour :  when  I  am  disposed  to 
be  grave,  I  shall  carefully  avoid  being  either  cen- 
sorious or  morose.    I  may  sometimes  be  compelled 
to  blame  those  frailties  in  the  sex  which  originate 
in  passion,  in  indiscretion,  or  in  a  rash  and  misplaced 
confidence ;  but  I  shall  never  '  set  down  aught  in 
malice]  nor  exaggerate  a  fault,  which  the  dictates 
of  humanity,  and  the  respect  which  I  bear  to  your 
sex,  would,  consistently  with  truth  and  candour,  in- 
cline me  to  alleviate. 

At  the  same  time,  as  I  shall  have  much  to  praise, 
and  something  to  blame,  in  my  delineation  of  the 
characters  of  women,  I  shall  assume  an  honest  free- 
dom, and  endeavour  to  observe  a  strict  impartiality 
in  estimating  their  talents  and  their  virtues,  their 
vices  and  their  weaknesses.  I  shall  praise  what  is 
laudable,  with  sincerity  and  ardour  ;  and  I  shall  cen- 
sure what  is  blame-worthy,  without  malignity,  as- 
perity,  or  petulance.  Professing  myself  therefore 
as  I  do,  the  sincere  friend  of  a  sex,  for  many  indi- 
viduals of  which  I  have  the  highest  esteem,  I  shall 
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proceed,  Ladies,  under  your  correction,  to  make 
some  observations  on  your  intellectual  and  moral 
character,  and  shall  consider  the  different  estimation 
in  which  women  have  been  held,  in  different  coun- 
tries and  ages.  I  shall  then  endeavour  to  fix  the 
station  in  society  for  which  they  are  destined,  and 
the  general  characters  they  are  required  to  sustain 
m  it.  After  ascertaining  these  characters,  and  that 
station,  I  shall  trace  the  duties  incumbent  on  women 
m  general,  and  more  particularly  those  resulting 
from  their  peculiar  situation,  and  from  the  relation 
they  bear  to  the  other  sex. 

In  order  to  enliven  the  present  work,  and  divest 
it  of  the  air  of  a  formal  essay,  I  shall  exhibit  to  the 
view  of  the  reader,  several  different  characters,  and 
shall  intersperse  through  a  great  part  of  the  Letters, 
little  pieces  of  history,  that  may  serve  to  illustrate 
and  exemplify  the  train  of  observation  which  I  may 
occasionally  pursue.     These  narratives,  if  natural, 
well  adapted,  and  in  any  degree  entertaining,  will 
answer  a  double  purpose.    They  will  agreeably  re- 
lieve the  mind,  fatigued  with  attention  to  a  series 
of  argument,  and  by  amusing  the  imagination,  by  a 
representation  of  fictitious  but  probable  characters 
and  incidents,  will  serve  to  impress  upon  the  heart 
those  important  lessons  of  morality  and  prudence, 
which  might  have  escaped  notice,  if  presented  in  a 
less  entertaining  form. 

Conscious  of  the  importance,  of  the  difficulty,  and 
of  the  delicacy  of  the  task  I  have  undertaken,  I  have 
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only  to  regret,  that  my  abilities  fall  so  far  short 
of  the  zeal  and  ardour  with  which  I  feel  myself 
animated,  to  promote  your  interest,  your  reputa- 
tion,-arid  your  happiness.  I  shall  only  say,  that  in 
order  to  qualify  myself  as  well  as  I  could  for  the 
execution  of  this  task,  I  have,  to  the  talents,  such  as 
they  are,  with  which  nature  has  endowed  me,  super- 
added all  the  attention  to  this  agreeable  subject,  of 
which  I  was  capable ;  and  though  the  pencil  I  em- 
ploy, may  not  be  dipt  in  the  resplendent  colours  of 
the  aerial  bow,  I  shall,  in  finishing  the  portrait,  en- 
deavour to  exhibit  a  just,  if  I  cannot  hit  a  beautiful 
likeness. 

To  the  mistakes  or  imperfections,  which,  after  my 
best  exertions,  may  be  found  in  these  Letters,  I  would 
.request  the  indulgence  of  my  fair  readers,  in  consi- 
deration of  their  design.  Nor  can  I  doubt,  Ladies, 
that  while  I  aim  at  restoring  sense,  spirit,  and  good 
humour,  in  conversation;  and  decency,  economy, 
and  virtue,  in  private  life,  I  shall  obtain  the  appro- 
bation and  suffrage  of  the  more  respectable  part  of 
your  sex,  in  favour  of  the  attempt. 

At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  flatter  myself  with  the 
hopes  of  effecting,  by  these  Letters,  a  general  reforma- 
tion of  the  manners  of  either  of  the  sexes ;  in  endea- 
vouring to  accomplish  which,  the  best  hearts  and  the 
ablest  heads  in  the  nation  have,  to  appearance,  labour- 
ed in  vain.  The  tide  of  luxury  and  dissipation  hath, 
in  this  country,  carried  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
higher  ranks  along  with  it ;  and  the  united  efforts  of 
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the  Divine  and  Moralist  have  been  unable,  in  any 
considerable  degree,  to  stem  the. torrent.    Yet  their 
endeavours  have  not  been  useless.    Some,  it  may 
be  presumed,  have,  by  the  force  of  truth,  and  the 
impressions  of  duty,  been  reclaimed  from  the  error 
of  their  way.    A  few  giddy  and  inconsiderate  fe- 
males may,  in  an  hour  of  sober  refleftion,  when  the 
paroxysm  of  intoxication  and  folly  is  over,  be  roused 
from  their  delirium,  even  by  the  perusal  of  these 
Letters;   and  induced  to  pursue  that  path  which 
terminates  in  virtue,  felicity,  and  honour    If  these 
effects,  by  any  means  or  exertions,  should  ever  be 
produced,  the  reformation  and  improvement  of  the 
other  sex  will  follow  of  course,  and  will  keep  pace 
with  the  honour  and  virtue  of  the  Ladies ;  whose  in- 
fluence, in  accomplishing  the  above-mentioned  salu- 
tary purposes,  is  beyond  conception. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Ladies  whom  I  have  the  ho- 
nour to  address,  will  not,  I  hope,  expect,  that  in  any 
enquiry  into  which  my  subject  may  lead  me,  I  should 
accost  them  in  the  soothing  language  of  adulation— a 
language,  in  which  their  pretended  admirers  and 
lovers  have  often,  for  the  most  criminal  purposes, 
exalted  them  into  Angels  and  Goddesses,  while  they 
secretly  laughed  at  their  simplicity  in  believing  the 
he.    This  language,  so  often  prostituted  by  the  silly 
and  the  worthless  of  our  sex,  and  addressed  to  the 
weak  and  vain  of  yours,  I  have  too  much  respecl 
for  you,  for  myself,  and  for  what  is  more  to  be  re- 
garded than  either,  the  awful  voice  of  truth,  to 
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adopt  in  any  part  of  these  Letters,  which  1  wish  yon 
to  consider  as  the  transcript  of  ray  genuine  senti- 
ments. 

Ardently  desirous,  therefore,  as  I  am,  of  promot- 
ing your  best  interests,  and  your  real  happiness,  I  am 
guilty  of  no  flattery,  when  I  assure  you,  that  I  am, 
with  undissembled  esteem  and  respect, 

Your  zealous  and  faithful  Friend. 


LET- 
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It  is  the  observation,  Ladies,  of  a  Poet,  who  was 
seldom  in  the  humour  of  complimenting  your  sex, 
(though  he,  too,  had  his  favourites,  whom  he  com- 
mended at  the  expence  of  the  rest^of  womankind,) 
that  4  most  women  have  no  character  at  all  *,'  and 
are  best  distinguished  by  their  complexion,  6  black, 
brown,  or  fair.'  The  Poet  has  not  told  us,  what 
complexion  he  would  like  best  in  his  mistress  ;  but 
if  the  general  character  of  women  be  similar  and 
uninteresting,  and  their  sentiments  and  passions  run 
in  one  uniform  channel,  as  Pope  seems  to  insinuate, 
we  need  not  be  very  solicitous  about  the  complexion, 
which  will  not  long  engage  the  attention  of  a  sen- 
sible lover,  where  there  is  nothing  various  or  strik- 
ing in  the  character,  to  excite  or  to  arrest  it.  The 
severest  punishment  which  a  woman  of  spirit,  con- 
cerned for  the  honour  of  her  sex,  could  have  wished 
to  have  been  inflicted  on  the  Poet,  for  his  disrespect- 
ful and  illiberal  treatment  of  women,  and  his  unfaith- 
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ful  delineation  of  the  female  character,  would  have 
been  the  coupling  him  with  a  termagant,  who 
should  be  the  plague  of  his  life.  Such  a  one  might 
have  been  permitted,  without  any  imputation  of  ill 
nature,  to  enjoy  his  ineffectual  attempts  in  c  the 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,'  who  would  probably  have 
convinced  her  loving  consort,  in  language  not  quite 
so  harmonious  indeed  as  his  own  poetry,  that  there 
was  some  little  variety  in  the  character  of  women. 
Whatever  might  have  been  the  effects  of  her  elo- 
quence, the  observation  of  the  Poet  seems  to  be  in- 
vidious, and  in  the  extent  in  which  it  appears  to 
be  understood,  we  may,  I  think,  with  submission  to 
so  celebrated  a  writer,  pronounce  it  to  be  ill  founded. 
Pope  indeed,  gives  the  credit  of  the  above  remark 
to  his  female  friend,  the  Lady  to  whom  his  Epistle 
is  addressed ;  but  he  gives  it  at  the  same  time  the 
sanction  of  his  entire  concurrence  and  approbation. 

«  Nothing  so  true  as  what  you  once  let  fall, 
*  Most  women  have  no  character  at  all.' 

Yet  the  Poet  has  himself,  unwittingly,  in  contra- 
diction to  his  general  position,  not  only  delineated  a 
great  number  of  female  characters,  strikingly  diver- 
sified, in  the  subsequent  part  of  the  Poem,  with  a 
masterly  pencil,  but  has  with  exquisite  wit  and  hu- 
mour, exhibited  a  variety  of  amazing  inconsistencies 
in  the  same  character. 

«  Rufa,  whose  eye  quick  glancing  o'er  the  Park, 1 
«  Attracts  each  light  gay  meteor  of  a  spark ; 
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*  Agrees  as  well  with  Rufa,  studying  Locke, 
«  As  Sappho's  diamonds  with  her  dirty  smock: 
'  Or  Sappho,  at  her  toilet's  greasy  task, 
«  With  Sappho  fragrant  at  an  evening  mask.' 

The  truth  is,  after  all,  that  the  lines  are  not  so 
strongly  marked,  nor  are  the  features  for  the  most 
part  so  clearly  discernible  in  the  character  of  women, 
as  they  are  in  those  of  men ;  and  a  much  greater  si- 
milarity and  sameness  in  general,  runs  through  the 
female  than  through  the  male  character.  The  sphere 
of  action  in  which  women  are  engaged,  is  more  con- 
fined and  less  diversified  than  ours  ;  and  their  pas- 
sions,  of  consequence,  especially  after  marriage,  flow 
in  a  more  uniform  channel,  and  with  a  more  equable 
current,  which  muat  necessarily  give  a  greater  uni- 
formity to  their  characters.  Pope  himself  has  very 
properly  traced  these  passions  to  two  general  sources, 

«  The  love  of  pleasure,  and  the  love  of  sway.' 

Sources,  from  which  are  derived  most  of  those  rivu- 
lets that  run  through,  and  diversify  the  field  of  fe- 
male manners.  The  former  discovers  itself  in  very 
considerable  variety  in  the  characters  of  women  in 
general ;  and  the  latter,  often  with  no  little  diversity, 
in  those  of  the  married  dames,  affording  great  scope 
for  the  exercise  of  ingenuity  and  stratagem  in  the 
government  of  their  husbands.  A  more  general  si- 
milarity of  character,  however,  Ladies,  as  I  have  al- 
ready observed,  takes  place  among  your  sex  than 
among  ours,  resulting  from  your  particular  station 
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in  society,  and  from  the  more  uniform  occupations 
and  duties  of  domestic  life,  peculiar  to  your  sex. — 
But  this  similarity  is  by  no  means  so  complete,  as 
that  a  careful  observer  may  not  distinguish  the  pe- 
culiar lineaments  of  each.  Thus  one  woman  is  not 
only  distinguished  by  sensibility  and  softness,  and 
another  by  vivacity  and  spirit ;  but  both  those  quali- 
ties admit  of  different  modifications  and  expressions 
in  different  persons.  Miss  Byron,  for  instance,  in 
the  History  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  is  remarkable 
for  her  sensibility,  and  Lady  G.  for  her  spirit ;  the 
sensibility  of  Miss  Byron  too,  is  different  from  that 
of  Lady  Clementina.  In  the  former  it  is  more  tem- 
pered with  reason  ;  in  the  latter,  it  is  so  violent,  as 
to  overturn  the  understanding.  Lady  Clementina 
and  Lady  G.  are  likewise  both  distinguished  for  their 
spirit ;  but  this  quality  is5  in  these  two  Ladies,  es- 
sentially different.  The  spirit  of  Clementina  is  great 
and  lofty  ;  that  of  Lady  G.  wild  and  frolicsome,  and 
through  mere  sportiveness,  often  perverse.  These 
I  grant  are  fictitious  and  ideal  characters  ;  but  still 
they  are  copied  from  nature,  and  like  what  we  have 
seen  in  real  life. 

The  different  proportions  and  modifications  of 
those  original  and  essential  powers  of  the  mind, 
imagination,  judgment,  and  tasue,  and  the  various 
sentiments,  passions,  and  affections  of  the  heart,  are 
the  sources  of  the  difference  we  observe  in  the  cha- 
racters of  women,  as  well  as  in  those  of  men.  Of 
the  two  classes,  however,  the  latter  impart  stronger 
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tints  to  the  character  of  both.  The  mental  powers 
above-mentioned,  imagination,  judgment,  and  taste, 
relate  to  the  intellectual  character  alone  j  the  senti- 
ments, passions,  and  affections,  wholly  to  the  moral. 
I  shall  therefore,  in  the  following  Letter,  consider, 
in  what  degree,  imagination  is  discernible  in  the  in- 
tellectual character  of  women. 


LET- 
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We  meet  with  a  beautiful  and  refined  observation 
m  one  of  Sir  Thomas  Fitzosborne's  Letters  *,  that 
'  as  nature  has  traced  out  a  separate  course  of 
action  for  the  two  sexes,  and  as  they  are  appointed 
to  distinct  offices  of  life,  it  is  not  improbable,  that 
there  may  be  something  distinct  likewise  in  the  frame 
of  their  minds;  that  there  may  be  a  kind  of  sex  in 
the  very  soul After  having  delivered  it  as  his 
opinion,  that,  <  the  souls  of  the  two  sexes  are 
wrought  off  from  different  models/  he  very  judicious- 
ly remarks,  that  the  «  casts  may  be  equally  perfect, 
though  it  should  be  allowed,  that  they  are  essential- 
ly different/     If  this  observation  hold  true  of  the 
female  mind  in  general,  it  must  hold  equally  true  of 
its  various  and  constituent  faculties ;  and  that  dis- 
tinguishing faculty  of  imagination  in  particular,  will 
in  its  peculiar  modification,  and  most  probably  in  its 
degree,  be  found  for  the  most  part,  discriminated  in 
the  minds  of  women,  from  the  same  faculty,  as  it 
usually  appears  in  the  other  sex.     It  is  certain,  at 
any  rate,  that  of  this  enchanting  but  illusive  faculty, 
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a  very  large  proportion  is  discernible  in  the  female 
mind.  Imagination  in  women  is  for  the  most  part 
more  gay  and  sprightly  than  in  men,  but  it  is  usually 
at  the  same  time,  as  I  am  inclined  to  think,  less  vi- 
gorous and  extensive. 

Of  that  creative  power  and  energy  of  imagination, 
which  is  exerted  in  calling  into  existence  things  that 
are  not,  and,  in  bestowing  on  shadowy  forms  all  the 
colours  of  life  and  reality,  a  power  rarely  exhibited 
by  any  mind  ;  I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with 
any  remarkable  examples  in  your  sex.    That  power 
of  deep  musing  thought,  and  that  sublime  melan- 
choly, which  is  the  inseparable  concomitant  of  exalt- 
ed genius,  and  which  prompts  those  that  are  actuat- 
ed by  it,  to  ruminate  on  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  and 
on  the  mournful  scenes  of  ancient  days,  together 
with  the  talent  of  inventing  and  exhibiting  superna- 
tural characters,  with  their  proper  insignia  and  attri- 
butes, are  indeed  so  rarely  combined,  that  a  period 
of  six  thousand  years,  extending  from  the  creation  of 
the  world  to  the  present  day,  has  perhaps  furnished 
only  three  examples  of  their  combination  in  an  ex- 
traordinary degree  (if  we  except  some  of  the  in- 
spired writers,)  in  those  great  originals,  Homer, 
Shakespeare,  and  Milton. — At  the  same  time,  I  will 
by  no  means  positively  maintain,  that  women  are 
incapable  of  attaining  excellence  in  this  highest  spe- 
cies of  invention  ;  though,  I  am  apt  to  believe,  that 
the  delicate  organization  of  their  frame  is  obstructive 
of,  if  not  incompatible  with  distinguished  success 
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in  it,  to  the  attainment  of  which  a  creative  energy 
and  masculine  vigour  of  mind,  are  indispensibly  re- 
quisite. 

In  their  present  situation,  it  is  certain,  that  the 
tender,  elegiac  and  descriptive  kinds  of  poetry,  seem 
to  be  peculiarly  suited  to  female  genius  ;  and  in  this 
walk,  several  of  the  fair  sex  have  acquired  a  high 
and  just  reputation.  The  productions  of  Mrs  Carter, 
Miss  More  *,  and  Miss  Seward,  would  in  these  spe- 
cies of  composition  do  credit  to  either  of  the  sexes. 

Memoirs,  Romances,  and  Novels,  are  likewise 
species  of  composition,  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
powers  of  female  genius.  Those  women  who  pos- 
sess this  quality  in  any  considerable  degree,  are  ena- 
bled, by  that  readiness  of  invention,  and  that  viva- 
city of  fancy,  which  they  inherit  from  nature,  both 
to  paint  real,  and  to  imagine  fictitious  characters 
and  events  adapted  to  such  compositions. 

But  there  is  no  species  of  composition  in  which 
women  are  more  qualified  to  excel,  or  in  which  in- 
deed they  have  so  much  excelled,  as  in  that  of  epis- 
tolary writing.  There  is,  in  the  letters  of  women 
endued  with  this  talent,  a  certain  sprightliness  and 
gaiety,  a  certain  ease  and  spirit,  which  are  scarcely  ever 
attained  by  the  other  sex  in  the  same  degree.  The 
Letters  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague  have,  in 
these  respects,  as  well  as  in  a  justness  of  sentiment, 
and  elegance  of  style,  been  perhaps  never  equalled 
in  any  language. 

LET- 
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As  that  vivacity  of  imagination,  with  which  na- 
ture hath  endued  many  of  you,  my  fair  country- 
women, when  under  the  controul  of  temperate  judge- 
ment, and  at  the  same  time  accompanied  with  a  ta- 
lent for  composition,  qualifies  you  either  for  becom- 
ing entertaining  writers,  or,  which  is  of  far  greater 
consequence,  for  becoming,  under  the  influence  of 
good  temper,  agreeable  companions  to  those  with 
whom  you  are  connected  in  society,  may  I  presume 
to  enquire  in  general,  what  proportion  of  this  last 
mentioned  faculty  of  judgment  is  found  in  the  fe- 
male character? 

If  I  were  possessed  of  those  intellectual  scales,  in 
which  Pope  in  his  Rape  of  the  Lock,  weighs  £  the 
men's  wits  against  the  ladies  hair,'  and  were,  in  one 
of  those  scales  to  weigh  the  judgment  of  the  men, 
and  in  the  other  that  of  the  women,  a  just  notion 
might  no  doubt  be  formed  of  the  degree  in  which  the 
one  preponderated  over  the  other.  I  am  very  doubt- 
ful, however,  whether  the  use  of  such  a  pair  of  scales 
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would  be  much  for  the  credit  of  my  own  sex.  The 
possession  of  such  an  instrument  would,  at  any  rate, 
in  many  cases  lead  to  inconvenient  and  dangerous 
experiments  ;  for  in  every  dispute  betwixt  a  man  and 
his  wife,  in  matters  of  reason  and  argument,  the 
scales  would  be  immediately  hung  out ;  and  the  wits 
of  the  poor  husband,  like  the  fate  of  Hector  in  the 
Iliad,  and  of  Satan  in  Paradise  Lost,  might  unhap- 
pily kick  the  beam,  and  in  one  unlucky  moment  de- 
prive the  man  of  a  sovereignty,  he  would  otherwise 
have  all  his  life  exercised  over  his  consort. 

As  I  wish  therefore,  for  the  honour  of  my  own 
sex,  to  explode  the  use  of  the  intellectual  balance 
above-mentioned,  I  think  it  proper,  from  prudential 
reasons,  to  avoid  making  any  comparative  estimate, 
betwixt  the  judgement  of  the  gentlemen  and ,  the 
ladies,  founded  upon  facts  and  examples  ;  which, 
should  the  result  prove  unfavourable  to  my  own  sex, 
would  expose  them  to  the  mortification  arising  from 
a  conviction  of  inferiority  j  a  mortification,  which 
every  man  will  be  solicitous  to  avoid.  I  shall  con- 
tent myself  therefore,  with  observing,  that  the  quali- 
ty of  which  I  am  treating,  is  often  conspicuously  emi- 
nent both  in  the  characters  and  writings  of  many  of 
the  Ladies ;  a  declaration,  in  which,  I  am  confident, 
every  one  of  my  own  sex,  who  is  possessed  of  in- 
genuity and  candour,  will  very  readily  concur.  I 
believe  there  are  few  married  men  of  this  descrip- 
tion, connected  with  sensible  women,  who  will  refuse 
to  acknowledge  themselves  indebted,  sometimes  upon 
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very  critical  occasions,  to  the  judicious  and  salutary 
advice  of  their  wives. 

A  solidity  of  judgment  may  be  as  really  and  ef- 
fectually, though  not  so  extensively  and  conspicuous- 
ly displayed,  in  the  management  of  a  family,  and  in 
the  conduct  of  domestic  concerns,  as  in  the  govern- 
ment of  a  state ;  and  of  the  judgement  and  prudence 
discovered  in  the  former  department,  many  of  you, 
my  fair  readers,  it  is  but  justice  to  add,  afford  indis- 
putable and  striking  examples. 

Of  the  judgement  requisite  in  the  various  species 
of  composition,  there  are  not  wanting  many  illustrious 
specimens  in  your  sex.  Mrs  Trimmer's  sacred  His- 
tory in  particular,  is  not  only  well  intended,  but  may 
be  regarded  as  a  judicious  performance,  well  calcu- 
lated to  allure  young  minds  to  the  study  of  the  books 
of  inspiration;  and  Mrs  Chapone's  Letters  on  the  Im- 
provement of  the  Mind,  are  equally  remarkable  for 
the  judgement  discovered  in  them  by  the  fair  author, 
and  for  the  elegance  of  the  composition.  But  after 
all,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
make  a  fair  and  just  estimate  of  the  intellectual  ta- 
lents and  accomplishments  of  women,  compared  with 
those  of  the  other  sex,  unless  their  education  were 
conducted  upon  a  far  more  liberal  and  comprehensive 
plan  than  is  generally  adopted  at  present  j  upon  a 
plan  calculated  to  call  forth,  to  excite,  and  to  invigo- 
rate the  natural  energies  of  the  female  mind,  which 
at  present  lie  dormant,  are  misapplied  and  perverted 
in  their  exertions,  or  are  wasted  in  frivolous  gratifi- 
es cations 
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cations  and  pursuits,  as  incompatible  with  true  plea- 
sure and  rational  enjoyment,  as  with  their  intellec- 
tual and  moral  improvement.  Until  we  shall  see  a 
system  of  female  education  judiciously  concerted, 
generally  adopted,  and  steadily  prosecuted,  we  can 
never  hope  for  that  advantageous  display  of  the  fe- 
male character,  which  such  a  system  could  not  fail 
to  produce,  or  for  that  perfection  of  excellence,  at 
which  the  female  mind  is  capable  of  arriving* 
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TaSTE  was  the  last  of  those  faculties  that  I  men- 
tioned, as  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  intel- 
lectual character  of  women.  Of  this  talent,  Ladies, 
it  is  generally  allowed,  that  the  ingenious  part  of  your 
sex,  whose  minds  are  properly  cultivated,  possess  a 
very  large  proportion.  The  delicate  organization  of 
your  frame,  the  vivacity  of  your  imagination,  and. 
the  tenderness  of  your  passions,  all  conspire  to  pro- 
duce a  sensibility  and  refinement  of  taste  in  your  sex, 
beyond  what  is  usually  found  in  ours. 

The  objects  of  this  internal  sense,  which  we  di- 
stinguish by  the  name  of  taste,  are  innumerable ;  and 
the  importance  of  these  objects  admits  of  an  almost 
infinite  variety  of  degrees.  The  fine  arts,  poetry, 
painting,  music,  sculpture,  eloquence,  and  architec- 
ture, afford  the  noblest  field  for  the  exercise,  and 
cultivation  of  this  mental  faculty  ;  but  its  jurisdiction 
is  not  confined  even  to  these.  In  order  to  shew  its 
unlimited  extent,  it  exercises,  upon  particular  occa- 
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sions,  its  sovereign  power  over  the  minutest  and 
most  trifling  objects,  as  well  as  over  the  grandest, 
and  most  beautiful.    Thus,  a  lady  who  is  qualified 
to  judge  with  a  nice  discernment  of  the  beauties  of 
a  poem,  or  a  picture,  will  sometimes,  by  the  exercise 
of  the  same  faculty,  upon  a  more  trivial  object,  ihe 
shape  and  colour  of  a  gown  for  instance,  or  the  size 
and  ornaments  of  a  head-dress,  (if  I  may  venture  to 
call  those  objects  trivial)  discover  the  nicety  of  her 
taste  ;  and  if  she  happen  to  be  possessed  of  beauty, 
rank  and  fortune,  her  verdict  will  at  once  give  law 
to  the  fashion,  from  which  there  will  lie  no  appeal. 
Though  this  sympathy  of  the  grand  and  beautiful 
with  the  frivolous,  sometimes  takes  place  in  the  fe- 
male character,  the  connection  is  by  no  means  a  ne- 
cessary one.     On  the  contrary,  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  that  a  connoisseur  in  poetry  or  painting,  whe- 
ther male  or  female,  will  seldom  possess  equal  know- 
ledge in  the  elegance  of  dress,  and  will  seldom  feel 
much  inclination  to  display  it. 

As  notwithstanding  the  corruption  and  frivolous- 
ness  of  the  times,  there  is  still  a  fund  of  good  sense 
in  the  nation,  so  is  there  a  vein  of  good  taste,  (a 
quality  indeed,  usually  connected  with  good  sense) 
prevalent  among  many  in  the  higher  ranks  of  the 
state.  If,  indeed,  we  were  to  estimate  the  nation- 
al taste  by  the  national  morality,  with  which  it  has 
a  real  connection,  we  should  not  be  apt  to  entertain 
the  most  favourable  opinion  of  it.     But  it  may  be 
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observed,  that  good  taste,  generally  prevalent  in  a 
state,  provided  that  state  undergo  no  revolution  from 
external  violence,  can  only  be  gradually  extinguish- 
ed ;  but  after  the  extinction  of  morality,  the  gradual 
extinction  of  taste  will  slowly  but  assuredly  follow. 
Thus  it  was  in  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire. 
The  arts,  for  some  time,  survived  the  morals  of  the 
people,  but  in  consequence  of  the  decay  of  the  lat- 
ter, the  former  had  greatly  declined,  before  the  ir- 
ruption of  the  barbarous  nations  completed  the  de- 
struction both  of  arts  and  empire. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  design  of  these  letters,  to  en- 
quire with  any  degree  of  minuteness  into  the  morals 
of  the  present  age ;  though  I  shall  have  occasion,  in 
the  course  of  them,  to  make  some  transient  remarks 
upon  this  subject.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  some  com- 
fort to  reflect,  that  excepting  in  some  of  the  more 
superficial  and  uninteresting  characters  of  high  life, 
a  general  good  taste  in  the  arts  yet  prevails  among 
us,  and  the  fine  arts,  the  proper  subjects  of  its  exer- 
cise, are  generally  cultivated,  understood,  and  re- 
lished. While  some  of  you,  Ladies,  have  justly  ac- 
quired a  very  considerable  degree  of  reputation  by 
your  poetical  productions  ;  others  have  very  honour- 
ably employed  their  leisure,  and  their  critical  talents, 
in  elucidating  those  strokes  of  nature  and  charac- 
ter, and  those  higher  beauties  of  poetry,  exhibited 
in  the  writings  of  authors,  that  have  been  long  con- 
templated with  admiration.  Of  these,  the  observa- 
tions on  the  genius  and  writings  of  Shakespeare, 
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deserve  particular  notice,  as  the  performance  is  not 
only  an  illustrious  monument  of  the  exquisite  judge- 
ment and  taste  of  the  fair  author  *;  but  is  written 
with  a  portion  of  that  spirit,  which  animated  the 
celebrated  bard,  whose  compositions  are  the  subjects 
of  her  criticisms. 

*  The  late  Mrs.  Montague: 
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It  will  readily  occur  to  you,  my  fair  readers,  that 
the  remarks  which  I  have  hitherto  made  on  those 
leading  faculties  of  the  mind,  imagination,  judgment 
and  taste,  as  they  appear  in  the  intellectual  character 
of  women,  have  a  reference  principally  to  the  actual 
exertion  of  those  talents  in  composition. 

As  there  are  few  however  of  either  of  the  sexes, 
who  possess  the  talents  that  are  necessary  to  a  mas- 
tery in  this  art,  and  not  many  who  are  capable  of 
making  a  just  estimate  of  the  various  abilities  of  those 
who  attempt  to  excel  in  it,  I^shall  take  notice  of  one 
very  important  sphere,  in  which  the  intellectual  cha- 
racter of  women  may  probably  be  more  advantage- 
ously, as  it  is  certainly  more  generally  displayed,  than 
in  composition,  and  that  is,  the  sphere  of  common  life* 

In  order  to  qualify  you  for  choosing  the  part  you 
are  to  act  in  this  sphere,  and  at  the  same  time,  in 
order  to  enable  you  to  act  it  properly,  no  small  share 
of  that  faculty  which  we  distinguish  by  the  name  of 
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judgment,  is  indispensibly  necessary.  In  the  prudent 
choice  of  this  part,  a  lady  has  not  only  an  opportu- 
nity afforded  her  of  discovering  her  discernment ; 
but  in  the  steady  and  spirited  performance  of  it,  her 
good  sense  and  resolution  may  be  conspicuously  ma- 
nifested. That  valuable  quality,  indeed,  which  we 
call  good  sense,  is  the  result  of  judicious  observations 
and  just  reflections,  both  upon  other  peoples  conduct, 
and  upon  our  own ;  and  its  great  utility  and  import- 
ance in  life,  sufficiently  prove,  that  good  natural  parts, 
and  especially  that  shrewdness  and  sense  which  are  the 
gift  of  nature,  are  far  more  valuable  in  common  life, 
than  the  acquisition  of  learning  by  industry  and  ap- 
plication. When  we  consider,  how  many  of  both 
sexes,  in  the  various  ranks  of  life,  fail  in  the  attain- 
ment of  the  several  objects  they  pursue,  some  through 
a  natural  imbecility  of  mind,  falling  short  of  the  mark, 
and  others,  through  imprudence  and  temerity  over- 
shooting it,  we  shall  readily  perceive  the  superior 
utility  of  those  natural  talents,  which  at  once  suggest 
the  proper  means,  and  with  intuitive  sagacity  adapt 
them  to  the  end  proposed  to  be  accomplished  by  them. 
Even  in  the  contracted  circle  of  domestic  life,  there 
are  not  wanting  opportunities  of  discovering  a  readi- 
ness of  invention  in  supplying  expedients,  and  a  just- 
ness and  perspicacity  of  discernment  in  their  selection 
for  a  particular  purpose.  A  lady  may  often  disco- 
ver the  solidity  of  her  judgment,  and  the  elegance  of 
her  taste  as  really,  and  for  the  most  part  more  use- 
fully, in  the  management  of  her  family  concerns,  than 
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in  critical  commentaries  upon  the  works  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle. 

Let  me  not  be  understood,  as  having  the  remotest 
intention  to  throw  out  any  invidious  r  flection,  or  to 
draw  any  invidious  comparisons  to  the  di  advantage 
of  those  Ladies,  whose  genius  qualifies  them  for,  and 
whose  leisure  admits  of  their  pursuing,  the  more  diffi- 
cult and  intricate  paths  of  literatur  .    I  only  mean 
to   uggest  the  natural  and  proper  sphere  of  women 
in  ge'.eral,  which  will  be  afterwards  more  particular- 
ly defined,  and  to  affirm,  that  much  good  sense  and 
judgment  may  be  exerted  in  the  domestic  spheres  of 
life,  and  are  necessary  for  discharging  the  duties  of 
those  spheres,  with  general  approbation.     A  more 
vigorous  and  extensive  imagination,  and  a  more  pe- 
netrating judgment,  as  well  as  a  peculiar  conforma- 
tion of  the  intellectual  powers,  are  no  doubt  requi- 
site to  qualify  the  fair  adventurer,  for  acquiring  emi- 
nence in  the  sublime  walks  of  literature  and  science, 
than  are  requisite,  for  attaining  skill  in  the  manage- 
ment of  family  affairs.    But  it  must  still  be  confessed, 
that  though  the  objects  strike  not  the  eye  so  much 
by  their  splendour,  in  the  last  case  as  in  the  first,  the 
more  general  utility  of  the  latter  justly  renders  them 
the  objects  of  more  general  pursuit ;  and  it  is  certain, 
that  a  very  considerable  portion  of  intellectual  ability 
may  be  discovered  in  the  judicious  management  of 
domestic  affairs,  and  in  the  regular  and  resolute  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  private  life,   In  those  more 
elevated  spheres  in  which  women  have  been  destined 

to 
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to  move,  In  different  ages,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
several  of  them  have,  in  the  arts  of  government,  and 
In  profound  plans  of  political  wisdom,  discovered  a 
compass  of  thought,  and  a  solidity  and  extent  of 
judgment,  which  have  hardly  been  surpassed  by  the 
ablest  princes  and  politicians  of  the  other  sex.  Of 
the  highest  degree  of  intellectual  talents,  signally  ma- 
nifested in  the  government  of  their  respective  king- 
doms, we  need  not  hesitate  to  produce  the  illustrious 
Elizabeth  of  England,  and  Catharine  II.  of  Russia, 
as  distinguished  examples. 
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THOUGH,  from  the  delicacy  of  the  subject,  and 
the  difficulty  of  the  discussion  of  it,  I  have  purpose- 
ly declined  making  any  direct  and  comparative  esti- 
mate of  the  intellectual  abilities  of  the  two  sexes,  I 
am  under  no  difficulty,  Ladies,  in  affirming,  that  to 
whatever  sex  the  scale  of  intellectual  ability  may  in- 
cline, that  of  moral  excellence  preponderates,  in  my 
opinion,  greatly  in  favour  of  yours.     In  this  great 
department,  indeed  by  far  the  more  important  of  the 
two,  you  have,  it  should  seem,  in  general,  an  indis- 
putable and  decided  pre-eminence.    It  is  a  truth  as 
notorious  as  melancholy,  that  the  principles  of  mo- 
rality and  religion,  are  in  the  minds  of  many  young 
men  of  the  present  age,  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life 
in  particular,  shaken  from  the  very  foundation.  In 
consequence  of  the  general  relaxation  and  depravity 
of  manners,  libertine  sentiments  and  principles  are 
adapted  by  many  unhappy  youths  of  the  present  times, 
in  order  to  give  a  sanction  to  vicious  indulgence ; 
and  are  too  easily  and  successfully  propagated  among 
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their  companions  and  friends.  I  have  not  heard, 
however,  that  principles  of  this  kind  are  adopted  or 
propagated  by  your  sex.  The  history  of  Fidelia  in- 
deed, in  the  Adventurer,  whether  considered  as  real 
or  fictitious,  would  lead  one  to  imagine,  that  the 
author  of  it  was  of  opinion,  that  there  are  female  as 
well  as  male  free-thinkers  ;  and  that  some  of  your 
sex  have  very  loose  notions  both  of  morality  and  re- 
ligion. It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  Fidelia 
had  been  educated  in  these  principles  by  her  father, 
who  was  a  professed  freethinker,  and  that  her  lover, 
by  availing  himself  of  them,  and  by  addressing  himself 
to  the  weakest  part  of  her  nature,  had  effected  her 
ruin.  It  may,  I  think,  be  supposed,  that  there  are 
few  parents  so  inconsiderate,  or  so  profligate,  as  to 
instil  maxims  into  the  minds  of  their  daughters,  that 
might  corrupt  their  hearts,  or  tend  to  produce  dis- 
solute manners ;  whatever  contagion  they  might  con- 
tract from  the  heedless  effusions  of  indiscretion  and 
folly,  and  from  the  baneful  influence  of  example. 
Most  gentlemen  of  fashion  are,  by  a  sense  of  decency 
and  good  breeding,  and  by  a  respect  to  the  Ladies, 
perhaps  more  than  by  any  other  cause,  prevented 
from  advancing  any  licentious  principles  in  their  pre- 
sence, that  might  contribute  to  debauch  or  vitiate 
their  morals.  Nor  do  these  gentlemen  deserve  much 
credit  upon  this  account;  for  it  may  be  justly  presum- 
ed, that  they  are  restrained  from  disseminating  their 
immoral  principles  in  the  company  of  women,  by  an 
involuntary  deference  to  their  virtue,  which  would 
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not  tamely  bear  the  insult.  And  indeed,  Ladies, 
whenever,  or  by  whomsoever,  immoral  and  licentious 
sentiments  are  advanced  in  your  hearing,  you  may  be 
assured,  that  the  person  who  presumes  to  utter  them, 
must  be  of  a  very  worthless  character,  and  may  be 
justly  suspected  of  designs  which  he  dares  not  avow. 
I  trust,  my  amiable  friends,  that  your  good  sense,  your 
spirit,  your  virtue,  your  honour,  and  I  will  add  your 
pride,  (for  in  this  case  pride  is  laudable)  will  always 
prove  an  effectual  security  to  you  against  such  rude- 
ness, and  incline  you  to  treat  the  man  with  merited 
contempt  and  scorn,  who  is  capable  of  injuring  the 
dignity  and  delicacy  of  your  sex,  by  attempting  to 
shake  the  pillars,  and  undermine  the  foundation  of 
your  virtue.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  but  doing  you 
justice  to  acknowledge,  that  into  whatever  indiscre- 
tions or  criminal  compliances,  any  of  your  sex  may 
have  been  betrayed,  either  by  the  violence  of  their 
own  passions,  the  force  of  temptation,  or  the  artifices 
and  villainy  of  our  sex,  your  moral  and  religious 

principles  are  much  less  corrupted  than  ours.  

That  all  your  sentiments  and  principles,  may  ever  be 
strictly  virtuous  and  honourable,  is  the  sincere  and 
and  fervent  wish  of 

Your  most  zealous  Friend. 
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As  your  principles,  Ladies^  are  less  corrupted  than 
ours,  your  conduct,  it  may  be  presumed,  is  less  cul- 
pable. Justice  and  impartiality  indeed  require,  that 
I  should  acknowledge  that  this  is  really  the  case. — 
The  impiety  and  profligacy,  the  rapacity  and  venali- 
ty, the  corruption  and  falsehood,  so  prevalent  in 
public  life,  the  chicanery  and  fraud,  the  treachery 
and  oppression,  so  much  practised  in  private,  are  vices 
little  known  among  your  sex,  and  prevail  among  few 
of  them,  and  in  a  very  inferior  degree.  It  will  be 
said  perhaps  by  those,  who  are  not  inclined  to  think 
of  your  conduct  with  much  candour,  that  the  dispo- 
sitions to  these  vices  exist  in  the  minds  of  many  of 
your  sex,  as  they  too  evidently  appear  in  the  conduct 
of  a  great  number  of  ours  j  and  that  they  lie  latent 
in  your  minds,  merely  from  a  want  of  scope  and  op- 
portunity for  their  exertion.  This  remark,  though 
we  should  allow  it  to  be  partly  true,  will  not  account 
for  women's  Ipeing  comparatively  free  from  those  en- 
ormous vices,  which  rage  in  the  hearts  of  so  many 
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individuals  of  our  sex,  and  often  break  forth  with 
such  destructive  violence,  without  supposing  that 
the  propensity  to  such  vices,  is  in  the  female  charac- 
ter much  weaker  and  far  more  easily  controuled  than 
in  the  male.  If  these  dispositions  were  as  malignant 
and  virulent  in  their  nature  in  the  minds  of  women, 
as  they  are  in  those  of  men,  female  ingenuity  would 
easily  devise  opportunities,  both  of  exerting  and  gra- 
tifying them.  Indeed,  could  we  suppose  the  incli- 
nation to  these  vices,  as  strong  in  the  female  sex  as 
in  the  male,  such  disorder  and  confusion,  such  mi- 
sery and  mischief,  would  ensue  from  the  jarring  pas- 
sions and  interests  of  individuals  of  both  sexes,  as, 
would  probably  end  in  the  dissolution  of  legal  go- 
vernment. But  thanks  to  the  candid,  gentle  and  be- 
nignant nature  of  my  fair  countrywomen,  this  is  not 
the  case.  You,  Ladies,  have  your  foibles,  and  your 
faults,  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  in  an- 
other part  of  this  work  ;  and  which  I  shall  touch 
with  as  tender  a  hand,  as  a  regard  to  truth  will  per- 
mit. But  the  vices  of  your  sex,  (one  or  two  excep- 
ted, which  will  be  afterwards  taken  notice  of)  are  by 
no  means  so  atrocious  in  their  nature,  or  so  destruc- 
tive in  their  consequences,  as  ours;  and  of  those  to 
which  some  of  you  are  addicted,  no  small  mitigation 
of  the  guilt  must  be  allowed,  in  consequence  of  the 
influence  of  example,  and  of  temptation  and  seduc- 
tion upon  the  part  of  our  sex.  If  indeed  you  were 
only  in  a  great  measure  free  from  those  vices  above 
mentioned,  which  so  much  disgrace  us,  your  praise 
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would  still  be  considerable :  but  your  merit  is  not 
merely  of  the  negative  kind.  Without  intending  to 
flatter  you,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  deliver  it  as  my  opi- 
nion, that  from  all  the  observations,  I  have  ever  been 
able  to  make,  both  on  your  moral  and  religious  cha- 
racter, you  have  more  benevolence  and  sympathy  *, 

as 

*  Of  those  amiable  virtues  of  benevolence  and  sympathy,  the  female 
nature  seems  to  be  peculiarly  susceptible.  The  kind  and  sympathetic  af- 
fections are  congenial  to  the  softness  and  gentleness  of  the  female  sex,  and 
naturally  flow  from  the  vivacity  of  their  imaginations,  and  from  the  warmth 
and  tenderness  of  their  hearts.  I  am  sufficiently  aware,  however,  that  our 
sex  will  not  so  easily  resign  the  palm  of  benevolence  to  the  other  ;  but  I  ap- 
prehend, that  from  general  experience,  it  will  be  found  justly  due. 

As  my  mind  is  very  strongly  impressed  with  a  conviction  of  the  superio- 
rity ^of  women  over  men,  in  moral  excellence  in  general,  I  cannot,  without 
good  reasons,  be  induced  to  adopt  a  different  persuasion,  though  I  am  per- 
fectly conscious,  that  my  opinion  upon  this  point  will  be  controverted  by 
many  of  my  own  sex,  whose  abilities  and  experience  qualify  them  for 
making  a  proper  estimate  of  the  superiority  in  question.  This  considera- 
tion, I  acknowledge,  may  reasonably  make  me  diffident  of  my  own  judge- 
ment. But  as  the  truth  of  the  above  mentioned  assertion  can  only  be 
proved  by  facts  and  examples ;  and  as  the  observation  and  experience  of 
different  persons  on  this  subject  may  be  very  different,  every  one  is  entit- 
led to  form  his  opinion  from  the  facts  and  examples  that  come  under  his 
view.  One  historical  fact  of  real  importance,  and  peculiarly  conducive  to 
the  establishment  of  the  point  I  have  above  maintained,  1  beg  leave  to  state, 
as  highly  honourable  to  the  softer  sex,  from  Mr  Ledyard's  Travels  through 
the  Northern  Kingdoms  of  Europe. 

"  To  a  woman,"  says  he,  "  whether  civilized  or  savage,  I  never  address- 
ed myself  in  the  language  of  decency  and  friendship,  without  receiving  a 
decent  and  friendly  answer.  With  man  it  hath  often  been  otherwise.  In 
wandering  over  the  barren  plains  of  inhospitable  Denmark,  through  ho- 
nest Sweden,  and  frozen  Lapland,  rude  and  churlish  Finland,  unprincipled 
Russia,  and  the  wide  spread  regions  of  the  wandering  Tartar,  if  hungry,  dry, 
cold,  wet  or  sick,  the  women  have  ever  been  friendly  to  me.  And  to  add 
to  thi6  virtue,  so  worthy  the  appellation  of  benevolence,  these  actions  have 
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as  well  as  more  self  denial,  and  self  command,  than 
we  usually  possess  f. 

Your  piety  too,  is  in  general  more  sincere  and 
more  fervent  than  ours  {.    You  are  indeed  for  the 

most 

been  performed  in  so  free  and  so  kind  a  manner,  that  if  I  was  dry,  I  drank 
the  sweetest  draught,  and  if  hungry,  I  eat  the  coarse  morsel  with  double 
relish." 

Desirous  as  I  am  to  sanction  my  own  sentiments  still  farther  upon  this 
subject,  by  the  opinion  of  the  celebrated  German  Poet  Kotzebue,  I  shall 
quote  a  passage,  from  the  work  called,  «  The  most  remarkable  Year  of  his 
Life,"  giving  an  account  of  his  escape  from  the  guards,  who  were  appoin- 
ted to  conduct  him  to  Siberia,  the  place  of  his  exile,  and  of  his  adventure 
at  the  Castle  of  Stockmanshafr,  after  that  escape. 

"  I  entered  the  garden,"  says  he,  «  determined  to  proceed  to  the  house- 
A  figure  in  white  stood  at  a  little  distance  before  me.  How  fortunate,  said 
I  to  myself,  should  this  prove  to  hi  a  female  !  Women  are  compassionate 
creatures,  ever  ready  to  pity  and  soothe  distress  of  every  kind  :  I  will  ap- 
proach her.  I  proceeded  and  discovered,  that  it  was  merely  a  statue  of 
Neptune,  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  small  pond." 

Though  Kotzebue  mistook  this  statue  for  a  woman,  he  found  some  fe- 
males in  the  Castle,  whose  kind  and  sympathetic  offices  served  to  confirm 
the  favourable  opinion  he  entertained  of  womankind. 

f  As  a  proof  that  women  possess  more  self  denial  and  self  command  in 
several  instances  than  our  sex.it  may  be  observed,  that  while  many  young 
men,  instead  of  restraining,  give  full  swing  to  their  licentious  passions,  which 
they  indulge  without  controul;  women,  on  the  contrary,  prompted  by  their 
natural  modesty,  fortified  by  education  and  habit,  impose  a  salutary  restraint 
upon  every  passion  inconsistent  with  that  modesty.  If  this  observation  is 
allowed  to  be  just,  (and  I  think  it  can  hardly  be  controverted)  and  the  truth 
of  Solomon's  observation  be  likewise  admitted,  that  he  ivbo  ruletb  bis  o-uin 
tftrit  is  greater  than  he  ivbo  tahcth  a  city,  the  claim  to  superior  magnani- 
mity as  well  as  benevolence,  must  alio  be  conceded  to  the  Ladies,  morti- 
fying as  the  concession  will  appear  to  many  of  our  sex,  who  are  inclined 
to  appropriate  this  virtue  to  themselves. 

j  !n  confirmation  of  the  sentiments  above  advanced,  with  regard  to  the 
superiority  of  the  moral  and  religious  character  of  the  softer  sex  over  that 
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most  part,  more  susceptible  of  religious  impressions; 
and  have  much  more  of  the  devotional  turn  than  our 
sex.  Hence  it  is,,  that  by  an  injudicious  and  intem- 
perate indulgence  of  this  disposition,  some  amiable 
creatures  have  been  betrayed  into  the  extravagancies 
of  fanaticism ;  and  by  giving  way  to  the  fervour  of 
an  unbridled  imagination  upon  religious  subjects, 
they  have  acquired  the  character  of  visionaries,  en- 
thusiasts, and  devotees.  Many  of  our  sex,  I  grant, 
as  well  as  of  yours,  have  often  run  into  the  wildest 
excesses  of  enthusiasm ;  but  in  general,  I  think  your 

sex 

of  ours,  I  think  k  of  importance  to  observe,  that  the  most  consummate 
judge  and  model  of  human  excellence,  that  ever  appeared  in  our  nature,  the 
Divine  Author  of  our  religion,  distinguished  several  individuals  of  that  sex, 
upon  account  of  the  good  dispositions  of  their  hearts,  as  the  peculiar  ob- 
jects of  his  esteem  and  affection.      With  Lazarus  and  his  sisters  Martha 
and  Mary,  he  seems  to  have  lived  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship ;  and 
while  he  gently  chides  the  too  officious  zeal  of  the  former  sister,  he  com- 
mends the  other  as  having  chosen  the  better  part,  which  should  not  be  ta- 
ken away  from  her.    We  find  our  Saviour  bestowing  commendation  on  se- 
veral women  upon  account  of  their  faith,  gratitude  and  love  ;  and  when  he 
was  brought  to  the  cross  by  the  inhuman  barbarity  of  his  countrymen,  we 
observe  a  company  of  devout  and  sympathetic  females  following  the  mourn- 
ful procession,  and  bewailing  his  undeserved  fate,  with  the  most  bitter  la- 
mentations ;  while  the  heroic  sufferer  himself,  rising  above  the  sense  of  his 
own  personal  calamities,  directs  their  attention  to  the  future  woes  of  Ins 
unhappy  country.   '  Daughters  of  Jerusalem,  weep  notfor  me,  but  weep  for 
yourselves,  and  for  your  children.'    I  shall  only,  farther  observe,  that  as  se- 
veral devout  women  were  the  first  in  paying  the  last  sad  duty  to  the  me- 
mory of  their  beloved  Master,  their  pious  intentions  were  recognized  by  the 
angel,  whom  they  met  at  his  tomb,  who  dispelled  their  fears,  and  assured 
them  of  his  resurrection  ;  and  that  Mary  Magdalene,  who  had  been  a  signal 
object  of  our  Saviour's  beneficence,  was  honoured  to  be  the  first  witness 
of  that  resurrection,  of  which  her  Master,  addressing  her  with  afftciioaate 
benignity,  desired  her  to  inform  his  disciples. 
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Sex  are  in  greater  hazard  of  falling  into  this  extreme, 
from  a  greater  propensity  in  your  nature  to  devotion- 
al affections  and  exercises  ;  which,  when  under  the 
direction  of  reason,  (as  among  the  more  sensible  part 
of  women  it  will  always  be,)  contributes  to  form  and 
accomplish  the  religious  character.  Those  eminent 
virtues  of  patience  and  resignation  in  particular, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  are  for  the  most  part,  far 
more  conspicuously  manifested  in  the  female  charac- 
ter, than  in  the  male.  There  is  a  certain  impatience 
and  irritability  of  temper  in  the  characters  of  many 
of  our  sex,  which  instead  of  inclining  them  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  chastisement  of  affliction  without  re- 
pining, disposes  them  to  spurn  the  rod,  and  to  be 
restive  under  the  yoke  that  galls  and  oppresses  them. 
Those  harsh  medicines,  that  should  mitigate  the 
fierceness  of  our  nature,  and  allay  the  violence  of 
our  passions,  very  often  rankle  the  festering  mind, 
and  render  it  more  sensible  of  its  sores,  and  more 
fretful  under  its  sufferings.  On  the  contrary,  afflic- 
tion commonly  softens  and  subdues  the  female  heart. 
Meeting  with  a  milder  and  more  benign  temper,  it 
naturally  inspires  patience  under  irremediable  calami- 
ty ;  and  disposes  the  fair  sufferer  to  submit  with  calm 
resignation  to  the  divine  will.  Of  this  quiet,  uncom- 
plaining disposition  of  mind,  I  have  observed  many 
affecting  examples  among  women,  which  do  equal 
credit  to  their  piety  and  good  temper.  I  have  seen 
the  lily  withering  on  its  stalk,  and  declining  its  head 
under  the  showers  of  heaven.     I  have  seen  the  rose 
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perceptibly  fading  on  the  pallid  cheek,  and  the  ver- 
milion lip  gradually  losing  its  brightness.  I  have  seen 
the  lamp  of  life  glimmering,  and  upon  the  point  of  ex- 
tinction; while  a  ray  of  joy  now  and  then  broke  forth 
for  a  little,  and  rekindled  its  expiring  beam.    I  have 
seen  the  female  saint,  decaying  with  disease,  yet  sub- 
mitting to  sickness  and  pain  with  resignation  and  for- 
titude, and  sitting  like  "  patience  on  a  monument, 
smiling  at  grief."     These  striking  indications  of  a 
pious  and  resigned  disposition,  triumphing  over  the 
horrors  of  the  tomb,  are  incontestible  proofs  of  the 
superiority  of  your  religious  character  over  ours. 

Permit  me,  Ladies,  to  illustrate  and  exemplify 
this  superiority,  by  giving  you  a  slight  sketch  of  the 
history  of  a  celebrated  Queen,  in  the  following  Let- 
ter* 


LET- 
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HISTORY  OF  MARGARET,  QUEEN  OF 
SCOTLAND*. 

MARGARET,  Queen  of  Scotland,  was  the'daugh- 
ter  of  Prince  Edward,  the  son  of  Edmund  Ironside, 
who,  after  fighting  several  battles  with  Canute  King 
of  Denmark,  with  various  success,  for  the  crown  of 
England,  at  last  found  himself  obliged  to  divide  the 
kingdom  with  the  Usurper.  After  the  extinction  of 
the  Danish  race  of  kings,  by  the  death  of  Hardicnufe, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  Saxon  line  in  the  person  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  (a  younger  brother  of  Ed- 
mund Ironside  j) — the  Confessor  recalled  his  nephew 
Edward,  from  exile  in  Hungary,  to  which  he  and 
his  brother  Edwin  had  been  driven  by  Canute,  and 
destined  him  for  his  successor.  But  Prince  Edward 
having  died  soon  after  his  return  to  England,  and 
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his  uncle  having  nominated  William,  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, his  cousin?  as  heir  to  the  crown ;  Edgar 
Atheling,  son  to  the  deceased  Prince,  a  youth  of 
very  contemptible  understanding,  was  obliged,  after 
the  Norman  invasion,  to  fly  with  his  sisters,  Marga- 
ret and  Christian,  and  a  few  friends  attached  to  their 
fortunes,  into  Scotland,  where  they  implored  the 
protection  of  Malcolm  III.  sirnamed  Canmore,  against 
the  power  of  the  Conqueror.  Malcolm,  who  though 
wholly  illiterate,  was  a  Prince  of  great  personal  cou- 
rage, and  not  destitute  of  generosity ;  finding  him- 
self now  firmly  seated  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors, 
by  the  death  of  the  late  usurper  Macbeth,  the  mur- 
derer of  fiis  father  Duncan,  whom,  aided  by  the  gal- 
lant Macduff,  he  had  defeated  and  slain,  readily 
granted  the  protection  solicited  by  his  royal  guests. 
Edgar  Atheling,  his  sisters,  and  their  friends,  met 
with  a  very  hospitable  reception  at  the  Scottish  court 5 
and  the  king,  captivated  by  the  charms  and  accom- 
plishments of  Margaret,  from  being  her  protector 
and  patron,  soon  became  her  admirer  and  lover.— 
Margaret  had  not  been  long  in  Scotland,  when  Mal- 
colm, instigated,  perhaps  partly  by  ambition,  and  by 
the  desire  of  succeeding  as  her  husband  to  the  throne 
of  England,  whenever  a  happy  combination  of  time 
and  circumstances  should  concur  to  favour  his  pre- 
tensions, and  partly  by  personal  attachment,  solicit- 
ed this  Princess  in  marriage,  and  obtained  the  object 
of  his  suit. 

Though 
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Though  Malcolm  was  disappointed  in  his  ambi- 
tious views,  (if  he  had  any)  by  the  valour  and  policy 
of  the  Norman  Conqueror,  he  was  not  disappointed 
in  any  expectation  he  had  formed  of  the  merit  of  his 
queen.   In  her,  he  found  an  accomplished  woman,  if 
we  consider  the  age  in  which  she  lived,  an  amiable 
companion,  and  a  judicious  and  valuable  friend,  whose 
intellectual  ability  qualified  her  for  assisting  her  hus- 
band in  the  task  of  government,  and  whose  tender 
sympathy  soothed  his  public  and  his  private  cares. 
Malcolm,  indeed,  was  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  her 
political  talents,  that  he  consulted  her  upon  all  occa- 
sions, and  committed  the  internal  administration  of 
his  kingdom  chiefly  to  her.    In  the  conduct  of  this 
great  department,  she  discovered  a  masculine  energy 
of  mind,  beyond  what  is  usually  found  in  her  sex ; 
in  some  other  parts  of  her  character,  she  discovered 
the  not  unpleasing  peculiarities  of  the  woman.  Fond 
of  splendour  and  magnificence  in  every  thing  that  re- 
lated to  dress,  furniture,  equipage,  and  the  elegance 
and  ornaments  of  the  table,  she  contributed,  by  her 
polite  and  engaging  manners,  to  embellish  a  court 
which  her  virtues  served  to  adorn.    Her  attachment 
to  her  husband,  who  was  deeply  sensible  of  her  worth, 
was  sincere,  tender  and  constant ;  her  affection  to 
her  children  warm  and  unremitting ;  and  she  disco- 
vered this  affection  by  the  most  earnest  and  assidu- 
ous attention  to  their  education.    Her  piety  and  be- 
neficence were  active  and  vigorous  through  the  whole 
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of  her  life*;  and  the  closing  scene  of  that  life  in 
particular,  was  eminently  distinguished  by  her  con- 
jugal and  maternal  affection ;  by  her  exemplary  pa- 
tience and  fortitude  under  the  severest  trials,  by  an 
animated  and  ardent  devotion,  and  by  a  perfect  re- 
signation to  the  Divine  will.  That  she  was  free  from 
the  errors  and  superstitions  of  the  times  cannot  be 
pretended,  and  could  not  be  expected.  But,  though 
her  understanding  was  in  some  measure  beclouded 
by  the  darkness  of.  the  age  in  which  she  lived,  her 
zeal  was  sincere,  her  mind  was  pure,  and  her  life 
was  distinguished  by  piety  and  beneficence.  Exalted 

in 

*'Lord  Hales  mentions  some  acts  of  Margaret's  humility  and  charity,  such 
as  her  preparing  food  for  nine  indigent  orphan  children,  jnd  feeding  them, 
the  washing  the  feet  of  six  persons  every  evening,  and  the  serving  the  poor 
at  the  table  on  her  bended  knees,  in  which  he  observes,  there  is  to  us  an 
appearance  of  ostentatious  trifling.  There  is  in  this  remark,  a  kind  of  cen- 
sure, mitigated  indeed,  by  the  word  appearance^  which  1  could  have  wished 
the  learned  and  ingenious  Annalist  to  have  still  farther  softened,  by  tracing 
the  motives  from  which  those  actions  were  performed.  That  they  were 
really  performed  from  the  purest  and  best  motives,  we  have  certainly  every 
reason  to/ believe,  when  itris  considered,  that  Margaret's  exemplary  life  and 
triumphant  death,  were  every  way  conformable  to  her  Christian  profession. 
The  washing  the  feet  of  a  certain  number  of  persons  every  evening,  will,  I 
am  sensible,  appear  to  some,  mean  and  ludicrous,  and  to  others  a  frivolous, 
as  it  was  no  doubt  an  unnecessary,  and  a  too  literal  imitation  of  an  action, 
which,  as  performed  by  the  Divine  Author  of  our  religion,  was  merely 
symbolical.  But,  when  it  is  observed,  that  this  action,  considered  as  per- 
formed by  Margaret,  was  prompted  by  a  desire  of  imitating  the  greatest 
and  best  example  that  ever  was  exhibited  in  our  nature,  and  that  the  others 
•were  dictated  by  a  principle  of  love  and  obedience  to  that  Master,  who 
lias  declared,  that  he  will  regard  every  instance  of  kindness  and  benevolence, 
shewn  to  any  of  the  least  of  his  brethren,  as  done  to  himself,  we  shall  find 
much  more  reason  for  admiration  and  love  of  a  character  of  such  transcend 
dent  excellence,  than  for  our  censure  of  a  very  pardonable  weakness.     :  ' 
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in  intellectual  talents,  and  in  polemical  skill,  above 
all  the  laity  and  most  of  the  ecclesiastics  of  those  days, 
she  displayed  her  superiority  in  formal  disputes  with 
the  priests  and  monks,  to  which  she  challenged  them, 
and  in  which  she  always  came  off  conqueror.  She 
attempted  however,  to  convince  her  antagonists,  not 
by  the  weapons  of  persecution,  adopted  and  exercised 
some  ages  afterwards,  in  the  Christian  church,  with 
such  diabolical  rage;  weapons  against  which  the 
gentle  nature  of  Margaret  revolted,  but  by  argu- 
ments deduced,  as  she  apprehended  at  least,  from 
reason  and  scripture.   While  she  affected  in  general 
a  more  religious  observation  of  the  Sabbath,  and  a 
more  frequent  celebration  of  the  communion,  she  no 
doubt  recommended  and  enforced  the  observance  of 
some  unimportant  ceremonies  by  those  arguments. 
These  were  the  few  natural  and  unavoidable  blemish- 
es in  her  character.    Let  charity  therefore,  draw  the 
veil  over  these  slight  shades,  in  consideration  of  her 
consummate  worth ;  and  let  the  eye  of  discernment 
trace  with  admiration,  the  bright  assemblage  of  vir- 
tues, which  shone  forth  with  such  superior  lustre  a- 
round  her  setting  sun. 

We  have  a  very  pathetic  account  of  this  affecting 
scene,  given  by  her  biographer  Turgot,  who  was  her 
confessor,  and  was  at  the  same  time  honoured  with 
her  confidence  ;  with  which,  accompanied  by  some 
of  Lord  Hales'  observations,  I  shall  conclude  this 
Letter.  After  a  long  discourse  on  her  spiritual  state, 
Turgot  tells  us,  that  lying  on  her  death  bed,  she 

thus 
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thus  addressed  him  * : — u  Farewell ;  my  life  draws 
to  a  close ;  but  you  may  survive  me  long.  To  you 
I  commit  the  charge  of  my  children.  Teach  them, 
above  all  things,  to  love  and  fear  God  ;  and  when- 
ever you  see  any  of  them  attain  to  the  height  of  earth- 
ly grandeur,  O !  then  in  an  especial  manner,  be  to 
them  as  a  father  and  a  guide.  Admonish,  and  if 
need  be,  reprove  them  j  lest  they  be  swelled  with  the 
pride  of  momentary  glory,  through  avarice  offend 
God,  or  by  reason  of  the  prosperity  of  this  world, 
become  careless  of  eternal  life.  This  in  the  presence 
of  him,  who  is  our  only  witness,  I  beseech  you  to 
promise  and  to  perform."  Thus  far  Turgot.  What 
follows  I  copy  from  Lord  Hales — "  This  great  queen 
was  humble  and  self-abased  :  She  judged  with  more 
severity  of  herself  than  of  others :  She  affectionately 
reproached  her  confessor,  for  his  want  of  vigilance 
in  discovering  her  faults.  And  now  that  we  have 
seen  the  fruits  of  this  excellent  woman,  in  meekness, 
active  virtue,  and  mercy ;  we  are  authorised  to  pro- 
nounce that  her  piety  was  sincere.  By  a  tedious 
and  painful  indisposition,  she  was  brought  very  low. 
During  a  short  interval  of  ease,  she  devoutly  received 
the  communion  :  Soon  after,  her  anguish  of  body 
returned,  with  redoubled  violence.  She  stretched 
herself  upon  her  couch,  and  calmly  waited  for  the 
moment  of  dissolution.  Cold,  and  in  the  agonies  of 
death,  she  ceased  not  to  put  up  her  supplications  to 

Heaven I" 

*  As  I  have  not  access  at  present  to  the  original,  I  have  transcribed  Lord 
Hales'  Translation  of  Turgor,  which  is  very  elegant, 
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Heaven !"    These,  according  to  Turgot,  were  some 
of  her  words — "  Have  mercy  on  me,  O  God  j  ac- 
cording to  the  multitude  of  thy  tender  mercies,  blot 
out  mine  iniquities.    Make  me  to  hear  joy  and  glad- 
ness, that  the  bones  which  thou  hast  broken  may  re- 
joice.    Cast  me  not  away  from  thy  presence,  and 
take  not  thy  holy  spirit  from  me.    Restore  unto  me 
the  joy  of  thy  salvation.    The  sacrifices  of  God  are 
a  broken  spirit ;  a  broken  and  a  contrite  heart,  O 
God,  thou  wilt  not  despise.     Do  good  in  thy  good 
pleasure  unto  Zion,  build  thou  the  walls  of  Jerusa- 
lem."   "  At  that  moment,"  says  Lord  Hales,  "  her 
son  Edgar,  returning  from  the  army  in  Northum- 
berland, where  her  husband  and  her  son  were  slain, 
before  the  Castle  of  Alnwick,  approached  her  couch." 
"  How  fares  it,"  said  she,  "  with  the  king  and  my 
Edward  ?"  The  youth  stood  silent ;  "  I  know  all," 
cried  she,  "  I  know  all :  By  this  holy  cross,  by  your 
filial  affection,  I  adjure  you  tell  me  the  truth."  He 
,  answered,  "  Your  husband  and  your  son  are  both 
slain  ?"   Lifting  her  eyes  and  hands  to  Heaven,  she 
said, "  Praise  and  blessing  be  to  thee,  Almighty  God, 
that  thou  hast  been  pleased  to  make  me  endure  so 
bitter  anguish,  in  the  hour  of  my  departure,  thereby 
as  I  trust,  to  purify  me  in  some  measure  from  the 
corruption  of  my  sins  j  and  thou  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
who  through  the  will  of  the  Father,  hast  enlightened 
the  world  by  thy  death,  O  deliver  me."  While 
pronouncing  these  words  "  deliver  me,"  she  expired, 
rejoicing  in  the  hope  of  a  blessed  immortality. 
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That  your  sex,  Ladies,  have  a  real  superiority 
over  ours  both  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  reli- 
gion and  moral  virtue,  I  have  already  allowed,  and 
the  piety  often  observable  in  the  female  character,  has 
been  sufficiently  exemplified  in  the  preceeding  histo- 
ry, and  might  be  exemplified  in  many  other  instan- 
ces. The  question  is,  How  shall  we  account  for  the 
superiority  above  mentioned  ?  Shall  we  suppose,  that 
there  was  a  smaller  portion  of  the  malignant  poison 
of  that  fruit — 

c 

te  Whose  mortal  taste 
"  Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woe, 
*<  With  loss  of  Eden," 

originally  communicated  to  your  sex  than  to  ours  ? 
Or  shall  we  say,  that  in  your  original  formation, 
there  was  infused  some  antidote  of  peculiar  power  to 
repel  the  poison  ?  I  am  afraid,  Ladies,  that  neither 
of  these  conjectures  will  solve  the  difficulty;  for 
we  have  very  good  reason  to  believe,  that  our  first 
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mother,  of  the  two  had  rather  the  greater  share  of 
the  guilt,  as  we  are  assured,  that  the  woman,  being- 
deceived,  zvas  in  the  transgression  ;  and  though  the 
gallantry  of  Adam  cannot  be  much  commended, 
in  throwing  the  blame  upon  his  poor  deluded  wife, 
we  cannot,  I  am  afraid,  acquit  own  venerable  mo- 
ther, of  having  set  the  first  example  of  that  undue 
influence  over  her  husband,  which  has  been  since  so 
often  and  so  successfully  practised  by  her  daughters. 
I  am,  therefore,  inclined  to  attribute  that  superiority 
over  us  in  point  of  moral  excellence,  which  you  cer- 
tainly possess,  to  your  native  modesty,  to  your  edu- 
cation, and  to  your  particular  situation,  habits,  and 
modes  of  life. 

You  owe  this  superiority,  partly  to  that  modesty, 
which  the  hand  of  nature  has  deeply  implanted  in 
your  minds;  and  which  even  the  effects  of  the  pri- 
maeval apostacy  have  not  been  able  to  efface.  This 
modesty,  indeed,  is  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  en- 
graven upon  every  mind,  to  whatever  sex  it  may  be- 
long, before  it  is  obliterated  by  vicious  indulgence  ; 
but  the  impression  seems  to  be  deeper  upon  your 
minds  than  upon  ours.  The  ingenuous  blush  and  the 
lovely  confusion  which  appear  in  the  countenance  of 
the  innocent  maiden,  whose  sentiments  are  uncorrup- 
ted  by  depraved,  or  debased  by  vulgar  company,  are 
pleasing  and  striking  indications  of  that  amiable  quality 
which  is  so  characteristical  of  the  fair  sex,  and  which 
is  one  of  the  strongest  safeguards  of  their  virtue. 

This  quality,  is  likewise  fortified  in  the  female 
mind  very  often,  and  very  considerably,  by  educa- 
tion t; 
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ttonj  I  say,  very  often,  and  very  considerably ;  for 
female  education  is  by  no  means  generally  conduc- 
ted on  such  a  plan,  as  to  secure  to  the  fair  sex  the  ad- 
vantages that  would  redound  to  them,  from  the  pos- 
session of  this  enchanting  quality.   But,  faulty  as  that 
system  of  education  is,  the  virtue  of  which  I  am  treat- 
ing, is  at  any  rate,  more  encouraged  by  it,  than  by 
the  education  of  the  other  sex.     A  young  man  in- 
deed, if  he  is  not  educated  in  principles  of  the  strict- 
est virtue,  will,  upon  his  first  outset  in  life,  run  the 
greatest  hazard  of  having  this  natural  barrier  of 
chastity  broken  down,  should  he  be  unfortunate  e- 
nough  to  be  led  into  the  company  of  those  profligates 
who,  having  extinguished  the  sense  of  shame  in  their 
own  minds,  will  by  laughing  him  out  of  countenance 
gradually  extinguish  it  in  his.    This,  however,  can 
never  happen,  except  to  the  most  worthless  of  your 
sex,  originally  seduced  and  corrupted  by  ours ;  with 
whom  those  Ladies,  who  are  virtuously  educated, 
and  who  are  accustomed  to  good  company,  are  in  no 
hazard  of  associating.    Even  that  reserve,  to  which 
as  being  a  quality  suitable  to  your  sex,  you  are  trained 
from  your  childhood,  is  favourable  to  your  virtue ; 
by  keeping  you  at  a  distance  from  vice,  and  by 
inspiring  a  conscious  awe  and  dread  of  offending  a- 
gainst  that  modesty  and  decorum,  which  we  expect 
to  find  in  the  female  character. 

But  there  is  not  a  more  effectual  preservative  of 
your  virtue,  than  that  regard  to  character  and  repu- 
tation, and  that  nice  sense  of  chastity  and  honour, 
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which,  wherever  the  education  of  your  sex  is  con- 
ducted with  any  degree  of  judgment  or  propriety, 
are  carefully  instilled  into  the  female  mind,  and  ope- 
rate very  powerfully  on  their  conduct  in  life  ;  not 
only  in  restraining  young  women  from  actual  guilt, 
but  from  those  levities  and  indiscretions  which  might 
hazard  the  loss  of  reputation,  on  which  our  sex  puts 
so  high  a  value,  and  which  once  lost,  is  known  to 
be  irrecoverable.    I  said,  that  your  particular  situa- 
tion was  likewise  more  favourable  to  the  cultivation 
and  practice  of  moral  virtue,  than  ours.  Being  placed 
in  your  early  years  under  the  eye  of  your  parents  and 
governesses,  you  are  by  their  vigilance  and  care  pre- 
served from  vice  and  temptation,  into  which  young 
men,  if  not  possessed  of  good  dispositions,  and  virtu- 
ously educated,  too  commonly  precipitate  themselves 
with  heedless  temerity  upon  their  first  appearance  on 
the  stage  of  the  world.   It  may  likewise  be  observed, 
that  women  having,  in  every  period  of  life,  a  less  ex- 
tensive intercourse  with  the  world,  and  a  more  re- 
stricted and  more  select  association  with  us  than  we 
have  with  one  another,  are  in  much  less  hazard 
than  we,  of  having  their  principles  corrupted  by  the 
conversation,  or  their  practice  contaminated  by  the 
example  of  those  with  whom  they  mingle  in  society. 

Your  habits  and  modes  of  life  too,  are  more  fa- 
vourable than  ours  to  the  cultivation  and  acquisition 
of  moral  excellence.  Happily  secluded  by  your  pa- 
rents and  guardians,  in  your  earlier  years,  from  a 
promiscuous  intercourse  with  our  sex,  the  choice  of 

your 
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your  associates  and  friends  at  a  riper  age,  will,  both 
by  inclination  and  habit,  be  regulated  by  the  princi- 
ples which  governed  you  in  the  first  selection,  and 
you  will  run  little  risk  of  catching  the  contagion  of 
vice  in  any  great  degree,  from  the  company  you 
keep. 

These  favourable  circumstances,  peculiar  to  your 
sex,  will  sufficiently  account  for  your  superiority  over 
ours,  in  point  of  moral  virtue. 
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Having  acknowledged,  Ladies,  and  endeavoured 
to  account  for  the  superiority,  both  in  the  principles 
and  practice  of  moral  virtue,  which  your  sex  un- 
questionably possess  over  ours,  it  will  be  no  unenter- 
taining  or  incurious  disquisition  to  enquire,  in  what 
estimation  you  have  been  held  by  your  male  compa- 
nions, in  different  countries  and  ages. 

One  should  indeed  imagine,  that  the  moral  virtues 
and  amiable  qualities  women  possess  in  so  high  a  de- 
gree, would  in  all  ages  and  among  all  nations,  have 
rendered  them  the  objects  both  of  respect  and  of 
love.  But  history  and  experience  have  shewn,  that 
this  hath  by  no  means  been  always  the  case.  In  fact, 
the  respect  with  which  your  sex  hath  been  treated, 
and  the  influence  they  have  possessed,  hath  not  only 
been  very  different,  in  different  countries  and  ages, 
but  in  some  instances,  hath  in  the  same  country, 
at  different  periods,  been  as  opposite  as  can  well  be 
imagined.  The  estimation  in  which  women  are  held, 
and  the  respect  paid  to  them,  will  in  general  be  found 
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to  depend  upon  the  state  of  civilization,  the  nature 
of  the  government,  the  liberality  of  sentiment  general- 
ly entertained,  and  the  freedom  of  intercourse,  which 
may  happen  to  subsist  betwixt  the  sexes.    In  savage 
life,  women  are  for  the  most  part  the  slaves  of  the 
tyrant  man.    Sovereign  Lord  of  the  brute  creation, 
a  part  of  which  he  tames  for  his  use,  and  a  part 
of  which  he  kills  with  his  bow  and  arrow  for  his  food, 
he  fancies  all  the  different  ranks  of  being,  with  which 
he  is  acquainted,  created  for  his  conveniency  or  his 
pastime ;  and  easily  extends  his  unresisted  dominion 
over  the  weaker  part  of  his  own  species,  which  with 
stern  authority  and  wanton  cruelty,  he  renders  sub- 
servient to  his  pleasures,  his  necessities,  and  his  wants. 
Thus  the  North  American  savage  traverses  the  track- 
less desert  with  his  gun  and  his  bow,  attended  by  a 
troop  of  females,  whom  he  honours  to  be  the  carriers 
of  the  venison  he  has  caught,  and  who  receive  as  much 
of  it  for  their  hire,  as  his  voracious  appetite  may  hap- 
pen to  leave,  or  his  niggardly  bounty  may  think  pro- 
per to  bestow.    After  all,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
that  there  have  been  examples  of  nations,  which 
though  not  savage,  were  however  in  a  state  of  great 
rudeness,  among  whom  women  have  been  more  re- 
spected and  honoured,  than  even  among  the  most 
civilized  nations.     Such  were  the  antient  Germans 
and  Britons,  while  the  religion  of  the  Druids  prevail- 
ed among  the  latter.    Tacitus,  in  his  Treatise  on  the 
Manners  of  the  Germans,  tells  us,  that  women  were 
v  held  in  the  highest  estimation  among  them;  that  some 
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of  them  were  regarded  as  prophetesses,  and  that 
others  of  them,  as  Velleda  in  the  time  of  Vespasian, 
were  treated  with  divine  honours;  while  they  highly 
honoured  Aurinia  and  many  others,  though  they  did 
not  deify  them.  The  same  author  tells  us,  that  some  of 
the  nobler  virgins  presided  in  particular  states  j  that 
they  were  considered  by  their  enemies  as  the:  most 
valuable  hostages  they  could  obtain  ;  and  that  both 
among  the  German  and  British  Druids,  the  married 
women  and  their  children,  used  to  accompany  the 
men  to  battle  ;  and  that  by  their  howlings  they  ani- 
mated them  to  the  combat,  while  they  fought  in  de- 
fence of  what  was  dearer  to  them  than  life.  He 
farther  informs  us,  that  as  a  proof  of  the  estimation 
in  which  women  were  held  by  the  ancient  Germans, 
dowries  were  given  by  young  men  to  their  mistresses, 
instead  of  receiving  such  along  with  them.  Modesty, 
he  observes,  was  early  instilled  into  their  minds, 
and  seemed  congenial  to  them.  Adultery,  which 
was  rarely  known  among  them,  was  punished  with 
such  severity,  and  with  such  marks  of  ignominy,  as 
co-operating  with  the  general  purity  of  manners, 
effectually  prevented  the  progress  of  this  enormity  ; 
the  manner  of  chastising  which,  I  will  not  offend  the 
delicacy  of  my  fair  readers  so  far  as  to  relate.  It  is 
m  this  general  purity  and  simplicity  of  manners  there- 
fore, and  in  the  freedom  of  government  established 
among  the  ancient  Germans  and  Britons,  that  we  are 
to  look  for  the  causes  of  the  high  respect  shewn  by 
them  to  women,  beyond  what  we  meet  with  among 
'-he  most  polished  people  of  modern  times;  who, 
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cept  a  few  chattering  coxcombs,  unworthy  of  their 
notice,  have  not  yet  agreed  to  raise  them  to  the  rank  of 
divinities,  or  even  of  prophetesses,  though  doubtless 
many  of  them  utter  true  predictions  to  their  heedless 
husbands,  but  "  like  Cassandra,  prophesy  in  vain." 
Notwithstanding  the  respect  shewn  to  women,  how- 
ever, among  the  Germans  and  Britons,  it  will  still  be 
found  true  in  general,  that  in  savage  life,  and  in  ages 
approaching  to  savage  life,  they  will  be  least  respected 
and  most  enslaved;  and  that  in  the  most  civilized  pe- 
riods of  society,  as  will  be  afterwards  shewn,  they 
will  be  held  in  the  highest  estimation  and  honour. 
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1  MUST  beg  leave,  Ladies,  however,  to  remind  you, 
that  every  stage  and  form  of  civil  society,  is  by  no 
means  favourable  to  your  sex.  On  the  contrary, 
there  are  certain  forms  of  social  life,  and  certain  false 
refinements  in  pleasure  practised  under  those  forms, 
which  are  more  prejudicial  to  the  honour,  virtue  and 
happiness  of  women,  and  which  more  effectually  de- 
grade them  from  the  important  station  which  they 
ought  to  occupy  in  society,  than  even  the  barbarous 
manners  of  savage  life.  That  splendid  but  cruel 
servitude,  in  which  so  many  women  are  detained,  in 
the  seraglios  of  Eastern  Monarchs,  where  they  are 
for  ever  secluded  from  their  friends,  and  from  all 
that  is  dear  to  them  in  life,  as  well  as  deprived  of 
every  opportunity  of  gratifying  their  natural  inclina- 
tions, and  where  the  unhappy  victims  are  constrain- 
ed to  resign  their  violated  forms  to  the  detested  em- 
braces of  an  execrable  tyrant,  is  the  greatest  degra- 
dation, from  their  natural  station  in  societv,  to  which 
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your  sex  was  ever  subjected.  When  we  consider 
this  humiliating  and  wretched  condition,  and  the  in- 
trigues and  stratagems  to  which,  at  the  hazard  of  life, 
and  in  spite  of  high  walls  and  eunuch  guards,  it  gives 
birth,  we  cannot  wonder  much  at  the  frailties  of  wo- 
men in  such  circumstances  *;  or  at  the  declaration  of 
Solomon,  who,  we  are  told,  kept  300  wives  and  700 
concubines  in  his  seraglio,  when  he  assures  us,  that 
in  all  this  number  he  had  not  found  one  woman,  who, 
as  I  understand  the  passage,  loved  him,  and  was  at 
/  the  same  time  worthy  of  his  lovef. 

Nothing  indeed,  can  be  more  injurious  to  the  dig- 
nity of  your  sex,  and  to  the  respect  which  is  due  to 
it  from  the  other,  than  the  practice  of  Polygamy,  so 
universally  prevalent  in  all  the  Eastern  countries, 
where  the  Mahometan  faith  is  established;  and  which 
is  not  only  countenanced,  but  expressly  allowed  by 
the  doctrines  of  the  Koran.  That  grand  impostor, 
Mahomet,  the  author  of  them,  whose  memory  de- 
$erves  to  be  treated  with  execration  by  the  whole 
of  your  sex,  has  in  fact,  by  this  single  permission, 

con- 

*  Though,  I  trust,  I  shall  not  he  considered  ag  an  apologist,  even  for  the 
casual,  much  less  for  the  deliberate  infidelity  of  women,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  frailties  to  which  I  allude,  can  hardly  come  under  this  denomina- 
tion ;  as  a  woman  can  with  no  propriety  be  said  to  be  guilty  of  Infidelity, 
where  no  faith  is  formally  or  virtually  plighted.  Should  any  unhappy 
Lady  therefore,  in  such  a  situation,  suffer  the  punishment  usually  inflict- 
ed on  those  who  are  convicted  of  following  the  dictates  of  their  own  inclina- 
tions, let  the  humane  of  both  sexes  drop  the  tear  of  pity  over  her  misfor* 
limes. 

j-  One  man  among  a  thousand  have  I  found,  but  a  woman  among  all  these 
have  I  not  found.    Eccks.  vii.  23. 
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contributed  more  to  its  degradation,  than  all  the  bar- 
barians that  ever  existed;  because  the  effects  of  bar- 
barous manners  are  local  and  temporary,  and  can 
only  possess  a  partial  influence  during  the  infancy  of 
society;  but  the  effects  of  the  Mahometan  institutions 
in  this  case,  must  necessarily  become  as  extensive 
and  permanent  as  the  Mahometan  faith,  on  which 

they  depend.  By  these  institutions,  women  are 

treated  as  creatures  of  an  inferior  species,  and  are 
subjected  to  the  caprice  and  tyranny  of  their  im- 
perious lords ;  as  if  they  were  created  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  ministering  to  their  pleasures.  Mahomet 
indeed,  not  contented  with  subjecting  women  to  the 
absolute  dominion  of  his  own  sex  in  this  world,  has 
contrived  to  extend  this  dominion  to  the  other.  Well 
acquainted  with  the  sensual  turn  of  his  countrymen, 
he  has  there  provided  enjoyments  suited  to  their 
taste  ;  and  has  transfused  his  system  of  sensuality  into 
the  pleasures  of  Paradise  ;  where  he  has  surrounded 
the  faithful  with  a  train  of  Houri,  or  beautiful  black- 
eyed  virgins,  whose  office  it  is  to  regale  true  Mussul- 
men,  with  all  those  gratifications,  which  the  most  re- 
fined sensuality  and  luxury  can  impart. 

As  I  verily  believe,  Ladies,  without  any  intention 
to  compliment  you,  that  many  of  you  are  possessed 
of  charms,  that  might  vie  with  those  of  the  black-eyed 
damsels  of  Paradise,  I  cannot  help  reprobating  a  sy- 
stem, which  would  prostitute  all  your  accomplish- 
ments, both  mental  and  corporeal,  to  the  wretched 
purpose  of  gratifying  a  sensual  and  transitory  passion. 

s  5  That 
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That  you,  my  fair  countrywomen,  placed  in  happier 
circumstances,  may,  by  all  the  charms  and  accom- 
plishments of  which  you  are  possessed,  secure  a  last- 
ing empire  over  the  hearts  of  our  sex,  for  the  mutual 
benefit  of  both,  is  the  ardent  wish  of  him  who  has 
$he  honour  to  be 

Your  most  faithful  Friend. 
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Though  the  barbarous  manners  of  savage  life, 
and  the  false  refinements  in  pleasure,  which  prevail 
in  Eastern  countries,  under  absolute  governments, 
are,  as  we  have  seen,  highly  unfavourable  to  the  dig- 
nity of  women,  and  to  the  respect  due  to  them,  there 
is  a  certain  period  in  the  earlier  stages  of  society, 
which  is,  in  the  most  important  respects,  very  favour- 
able to  both. 

There  are  some  climates,  which  in  a  very  early 
period  of  social  life,  seem  to  have  been  peculiarly 
propitious,  both  to  the  exertions  of  genius  and  to 
the  simplicity  and  innocence  of  ancient  manners. — 
Thus  Homer,  born  in  the  genial  climate  of  ancient 
Greece,  so  fertile  in  poets  and  in  heroes,  flourished 
many  ages  before  Greece  arrived  at  the  meridian  of 
her  glory  in  arts  and  sciences,  or  in  policy  or  war  ; 
and  he  exhibits  to  our  view,  in  his  admirable  works, 
a  state  of  society  much  earlier  than  that  in  which  he 
himself  lived,  and  distinguished  by  a  purity  and  sim- 
plicity 
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plicity  of  manners,  which  we  in  vain  look  for  in  more 
modern  and  more  cultivated  periods.  In  the  descrip- 
tion which  he  has  given  us,  in  his  Odyssey  in  parti- 
cular, of  the  reception  which  Ulysses  met  with  at  the 
court  of  Alcinous,  and  of  the  employments  of  the 
queen  and  daughter  of  that  monarch,  we  have  a  beau- 
tiful and  affecting  display  of  the  simple,  innocent,  and 
hospitable  manners  of  ancient  times  ;  manners  pecu- 
liarly favourable  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  female 
character,  in  its  native  and  most  attractive  graces. — 
From  such  scenes  and  manners  as  these,  the  poets 
have  borrowed  their  ideas  of  a  golden  age — an  age 
indeed  which  has  never  yet  existed,  except  in 
their  imaginations,  but  to  which  the  simplicity  and 
innocence  of  ancient  manners  bears  the  nearest  re- 
semblance. I  shaU  probably  expose  myself  to  the 
ridicule  and  censure  of  many  of  my  fair  countrywo- 
men, when  I  affirm,  that  the  age  of  Ossian  too,  though 
much  less  polished  than  that  of  the  Phseocian  monarch, 
was  highly  favourable  to  the  advantageous  display  of 
the  female  character.  Let  it  be  observed  however, 
that  the  age  of  Ossian  was  the  age  of  true  heroism, 
and  of  pure  and  disinterested  love;  and  that  the  man- 
ners of  both  sexes,  though  simple,  and  for  the  most 
part  innocent,  were  not  savage,  and  its  favourable 
influence  on  the  female  character  will  be  abundantly 
apparent.  I  must  beg  leave,  Ladies,  farther  to  de- 
clare, sorry  as  I  should  be  to  suffer  in  the  good  opi- 
nion of  any  individual  of  a  sex  that  I  so  much  re- 
spect, that  in  my  estimation,  the  character  of  Mal- 
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vina,  the  mistress  of  Oscar,  and  who  may  be  said  to 
be  the  muse  of  Ossian,  is  in  all  the  essential  excel- 
lencies  of  an  amiable  woman,  greatly  preferable  to 
that  of  many  fine  Ladies,  who  figure  in  the  drawings 
room  on  a  birth-day,  or  draw  the  attention  of  Lords, 
Knights,  and  Esquires,  as  they  walk  along  the  Mall, 
by  the  richness  of  their  dress,  the  symmetry  of  their 
features,  or  the  elegance  of  their  persons.    "  What, 
cries  the  spirited  Flavilla,  astonished  at  the  boldness 
of  the  assertion,  "  is  your  taste,  Sir,  so  vulgar,  and 
so  wretched,  as  to  prefer  a  simple  highland  girl,  who 
was  never  ten  miles  distant  from  her  native  moun- 
tains; who  was  never  present  at  an  assembly,  ex- 
cept an  assembly  of  highland  chiefs  and  maidens,  at 
the  feast  of  shells  in  the  Hall  of  Fingal,  nor  ever 
danced  except  with  a  few  of  her  ragged  countrymen, 
to  the  melancholy,  music  of  Ossian's  harp  ;  who  ne- 
ver played  cards  in  her  life,  nor  ever  heard  of  a 
route,  drum  or  masquerade  ?   Is  your  taste,  I  repeat 
it  again,  so  vulgar,  as  to  prefer  such  an  unpolished 
country  girl  to  a  modern  fine  Lady,  who  is  acquaint- 
ed with  the  ton,  and  excites  the  admiration  of  the 
gazing  crowd  ?"  Much  as  I  admire  your  spirit,  Fla- 
villa, give  me  leave,  after  all  your  raillery  and  abuse 
of  my  countrymen  and  countrywomen,  once  more 
to  declare,  and  I  am  convinced  that  many  of  your 
sex  will  join  with  me  in  the  declaration,  that  a  cha- 
racter like  that  of  Malvina,  will,  upon  account  of 
the  delicacy,  sweetness  and  sensibility  by  which  it  is 
distinguished,  be  contemplated  with  love  and  admi- 
ration, 
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ration,  when  your  belles  and  coquettes,  the  pageants 
and  flutterers  of  a  day,  shall,  like  the  insect  tribes  that 
sport  in  the  blaze  of  noon,  be  dissipated  by  the 
blast  of  winter,  and  drop  into  the  land  of  darkness 
and  oblivion. 

Give  me  the  modest  lovely  maiden  of  unaffected 
simplicity  of  manners,  and  genuine  sensibility  of 
heart,  whose  eye,  beaming  with  the  mildest  radiance, 
moistens  at  the  tale  of  misery,  and  whose  heart  throbs 
with  the  pangs  of  sympathetic  sorrow,  and  "  she 
shall  eat  of  my  bread  and  drink  of  my  cup,  and  be 
unto  me  as  a  daughter.** 
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ThERE  is  another  sera  in  society,  my  honoured 
friends,  which  though  according  to  our  modern  ideas 
of  improvement,  far  from  being  a  very  cultivated 
one,  is  however,  with  respect  to  the  admiration  and 
attention  of  our  sex,  of  which  many  of  you  are  so 
desirous,  more  favourable  to  you  than  any  period 
whatsoever.  This  aera,  is  what  is  commonly  called 
the  age  of  chivalry  and  romance  ;  a  curious  and  re- 
markable period  in  the  history  of  man,  and  which 
succeeded  a  period  no  less  remarkable,  that  of  the 
crusades,  carried  on  by  the  Christian  princes  and 
potentates,  against  the  infidels.  The  feats  of  chival- 
ry, which  seem  to  have  been  an  imitation  of  the  cru- 
sades, were  dictated  by  a  similar  phrenzy,  operating 
only  in  a  different  direction,  and  pointing  to  a  diffe- 
rent object ;  but  the  former  were  in  their  consequen- 
ces, much  more  harmless  than  the  latter. 

This  phrenzy,  indeed,  was  not  peculiar  to  our  sex. 
Some  Ladies  of  those  days,  caught  by  infection  the 
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heroic  spirit  of  the  times,  and  armed  with  helmet, 
spear  and  shield,  and  mounted  on  fiery  steeds,  rushed 
forth  to  the  tented  field,  mingling  among  embattled 
hosts  in  the  bloody  fray;  or,  animated  by  the  thirst  of 
glory,  boldly  challenged  their  rival  antagonists  of  the 
other  sex  to  single  combat.  The  episodes  of  Marphisa 
and  Brandimart  in  the  Orlando  Furioso  of  Ariosto, 
of  Clorinda  in  the  Jerusalem  Delivered,  of  Tasso, 
and  of  Ruggier  and  Brandamant,  in  the  Fairy  Queen 
of  Spencer,  though  embellished  by  those  admirable 
poets,  are  in  some  measure  copied  from  the  life.— 
This  spirit,  -however,  very  fortunately  for  the  safety 
of  our  sex,  has  long  since  subsided  ;  and  as  it  is  no 
amiable  ingredient  in  the  female  character,  its  revival 
is  not  to  be  desired.    I  am  apt  indeed,  Ladies,  to  sus- 
pect, that  powerful  as  is  the  influence  of  your  charms, 
you  might  find  it  difficult  to  revive  the  true  spirit  of 
knight-errantry  among  the  gentlemen  of  the  present 
age;  and  if  you  could  revive  it,  I  am  persuaded,  you 
have  too  much  humanity  to  attempt  it.    For,  though 
the  giants  and  dragons,  the  enchanters  and  magicians 
of  former  times  have  long  since  disappeared,  there 
might  still  arise  very  considerable  inconveniences  and 
dangers,  both  to  your  lovers  and  to  the  lieges  in  ge- 
neral, from  the  revival  of  the  feats  of  chivalry ;  when 
the  adventurous  hero  should  sally  forth,  conquering 
and  to  conquer  all  who  should  be  daring  enough  to 
dispute  the  peerless  charms  of  his  Dulcinea.   If  while 
he  was  thus  transported  with  ardour  for  the  honour 
of  his  mistress,  and  animated  by  the  ^lorjr  of  his  en- 
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terprize,  some  unfortunate  barber  should  perchance 
come  in  his  way,  he  might,  like  his  predecessor  of 
illustrious  memory,  the  renowned  knight  of  La  Man- 
cha,  mistake  him  for  a  champion  coming  to  oppose 
him,  and  his  bason  forthe  helmet  of  another  Mam- 
brino,  and  the  encounter  might  be  productive  of 
bloody  deeds.     Most  of  our  modern  knights- errant 
however,  very  fortunately,  are  more  peaceably  dis- 
posed ;  and  are  inclined  to  enlist  themselves  in  the 
service  of  Bacchus  rather  than  of  Mars,  and  to  deter- 
mine the  superiority  of  their  mistresses  by  drinking, 
rather  than  by  fighting,  till  they  are  literally  able  to 
say  no  more;  in  which  case,  perhaps  the  hardy  con- 
queror, inspired  by  the  juice  of  the  grape,  has  cou- 
rage enough  to  attack  watchmen  and  lanthorns  instead 
of  knights,  as  he  reels  home  to  his  lodgings.  But, 
though  I  have  no  great  passion  for  the  feats  of  chival- 
ry, which  in  the  present  age  would  probably  speedily 
procure  an  apartment  in  bedlam,  for  the  person  who 
attempted  them — an  apartment,  that  would  as  effectu- 
ally terminate  the  exploits  of  knight  errantry  as  any 
enchanted  castle,  in  which  any  unfortunate  knight  or 
lady  was  ever  confined;  I  should  have  no  objection 
to  a  small  portion  of  the  ancient  spirit  of  chivalry, 
without  its  extravagance,  being  transfused  through 
our  modern  system  of  gallantry.    Though  I  do  not 
wish  to  see  the  Macaronies,  the  Jemmy's  and  the 
Jessamy's  of  the  present  times,  accoutred,  like  the  re- 
doubtable champions  of  a  more  heroic  age,  of  whom, 
T  am  afraid  they  would  be  but  a  poor  representation, 
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I  heartily  wish  to  see  more  of  the  ancient  generosity, 
respect  and  tenderness,  in  the  mutual  behaviour  of 
lovers  and  mistresses,  of  husbands  and  wives,  to  each 
other.  By  such  an  interchange  of  respectful  senti- 
ments, and  of  kind  and  affectionate  offices,  the  polite- 
ness, virtue  and  happiness  of  both  sexes  would  be 
promoted.  These  effects  however,  are  obstructed 
by  the  selfishness,  dissipation,  and  corruption  of  mo- 
dern manners — manners,  to  which  the  conduct  of 
many  of  your  sex  give  too  powerful  a  sanction,  and 
which  the  generous  and  steady  exertions  of  that  part 
of  it  who  are  equally  distinguished  for  their  sense, 
rank  and  virtue,  can  alone  correct.  The  happy  con- 
sequences which  would  redound  from  the  influence 
and  example  of  these  amiable  censors  and  correctors 
of  manners  may  be  easily  imagined,  though  it  falls 
not  at  present  within  the  design  of  these  Letters  to 
illustrate  and  to  unfold  them. 
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As  I  am  treating,  Ladies,  of  the  different  degrees 
of  respect  and  attention  shewn  by  our  sex  to  yours, 
in  different  periods  of  society,  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  enquire,  in  what  estimation  women  were  held  by 
the  two  most  celebrated  nations  of  antiquity,  the 
Greeks  and  Romans;  what  influence  they  possessed 
over  those  nations,  and  in  what  manner  they  exerted 
that  influence.  It  is  to  be  regretted  indeed,  that  we: 
know  less  of  the  private  life  of  the  former  people, 
and  of  the  intercourse  which  subsisted  betwixt  the 
sexes  among  them,  than  we  know  of  that  of  the  lat- 
ter. Their  historians,  intent  on  marking  and  de- 
scribing the  revolutions  which  happened  in  Greece, 
and  the  characters  of  the  actors  concerned  in  them, 
have  not  bestowed  so  much  attention  on  objects  less 
splendid  indeed,  but  highly  worthy  of  our  curiosity, 
and  contributing  to  throw  great  light  upon  the  cha- 
racters both  of  individuals  and  of  nations.  In  Athens, 
the  seat  of  learning  as  well  as  liberty,  that  spirit  of 
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stern  heroism,  which  actuated  their  Spartan  neigh- 
bours, was  mitigated,  we  know,  by  the  polished  man- 
ners of  its  refined  and  ingenious  inhabitants.  The 
influence  of  the  fair  sex,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  greatly 
contributed  to  the  introduction  and  improvement  of 
those  manners.  It  is  certain,  that  both  Socrates  and 
Pericles,  acknowledged  themselves  indebted  to  As- 
pasia  for  their  eloquence ;  but  the  Athenian  Ladies, 
in  general,  do  not  seem  to  have  been  held  in  that 
high  estimation,  which  might  have  been  expected 
from  so  polite  a  people. 

In  Athens,  the  most  celebrated  city  of  ancient 
Greece,  there  was  none  of  that  easy  and  liberal  in- 
tercourse betwixt  the  sexes,  except  with  Ladies  of 
doubtful  virtue,  which  contributes  so  much  to  the 
entertainment  and  improvement  of  both.  Women 
were,  by  the  laws,  (dictated  doubtless  by  the  jealousy 
of  their  husbands,)  forbidden  to  appear  abroad  during 
the  day,  or  even  at  night,  unless  in  a  carriage  with 
a  flambeau  before  it.    This  law  was  ineffectual  how- 
ever, as  it  could  not  be  rendered  general,  but  left 
women  of  the  lower  rank  at  liberty  to  do  as  they 
thought  proper.    To  those  of  higher  rank  it  became 
only  a  rule  of  decorum,  which  was  often  transgressed, 
upon  important,  and  even  trivial  occasions ;  and  in- 
stances of  its  violation  occurred  every  day.  Women 
had  likewise  lawful  reasons  for  leaving  their  retire- 
ments, upon  particular  occasions.    At  certain  feasts 
forbidden  to  the  men,  they  assembled  together  ;  and 
at  public  festivals,  they  assisted  in  the  spectacles,  and 
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in  the  service  of  the  temple.  But  in  general  they 
were  not  allowed  to  appear  in  public,  without  being  at- 
tended by  eunuchs  and  female  slaves.  The  Athenians 
indeed  were  formerly  so  jealous,  as  not  to  allow  their 
women  to  appear  at  the  windows  of  their  apartments, 
an  instance  of  rigour  which  served  only  to  increase 
the  evil  it  was  meant  to  prevent-  nor  were  they  al- 
lowed to  receive  men  in  the  absence  of 'their  husbands. 
A  woman  convicted  of  adultery  was  divorced  in  the 
field.  The  laws  excluded  her  from  all  religious  ce- 
remonies; and  if  she  appeared  in  studied  dress,  every 
one  was  entitled  to  pull  off  her  garments  and  tear  her 
apparel.  A  man  might  apply  for  a  divorce  from  his 
wife,  or  a  wife  from  her  husband,  in  the  case  of  adul* 
tery,  before  a  tribunal  in  which  one  of  the  magistrates 
presided ;  but,  as  a  proof  of  the  depravity  of  the  A- 
thenian  manners,  and  of  the  inefficacy  of  the  laws  to 
correct  the  enormity  above  mentioned,  the  virtuous 
Hipparete,  wife  of  Alcibiades,  having  sued  before  this 
tribunal  for  a  divorce  from  her  dissolute  husband, 
the  favourite  of  his  fellow  citizens,  he  carried  her  off 
in  triumph,  in  direct  violation  and  defiance  of  the  laws 
of  his  country,  amidst  the  applause  of  the  people. 

Among  the  Athenians,  the  wives,  destined  to  ma- 
nage their  household  affairs,  and  to  transmit  the  fa- 
mily name  by  giving  children  to  the  state,  appear  to 
have  had  little  influence  over  their  husbands  ;  but 
the  courtezans,  instructedinthe  arts  ofrendering  them- 
selves agreeable,  richly  dressed,  and  often  highly 
accomplished,  engaged  the  affections  of  their  lovers, 
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and  obtained  a  shameful  influence  and  ascendant  over 
them,  by  their  charms  and  accomplishments  *.  We 
know  more  of  the  influence  of  women  over  the  Ro- 
mans than  over  the  Greeks,  and  of  the  respect  with 
which  they  were  treated  by  that  public-spirited,  and 
haughty  people. 

A  remarkable  example  of  this  influence  occurs  in 
the  interposition  of  the  Sabine  women,  in  the  war 
betwixt"  the  Sabines  their  countrymen,  and  the  Ro- 
mans, now  their  husbands.  By  the  successful  me- 
diation of  these  women,  peace  was  restored  to  both 
nations,  and  they  became  from  that  time  one  people. 

The  generous  and  just  resentment  manifested  by 
the  Romans,  at  the  dishonour  done  to  Brutus,  in  the 
rape  of  Lucretia,  by  the  tyrant  Tarquin,  and  their 
consequent  revolt,  which  terminated  in  the  subver- 
sion of  the  regal  government,  was  a  striking  instance 
of  the  respect  which  that  high-spirited  people  paid  to 
female  virtue. 

The  abolition  of  the  odious  office  of  the  decemvirs, 
occasioned  by  the  death  of  Virginia,  who  was  slain 
by  her  own  father,  in  order  to  preserve  her  from  the 
intended  attempt  against  her  chastity,  by  the  decem- 
vir Appius  Claudius,  was  another  eminent  example 
of  their  nice  sense  of  female  honour,  and  of  their 
determined  resolution  to  avenge  even  an  intended 
violation  of  it.  One  of  the  most  signal  examples  of 
female  eloquence,  exerted  in  a  good  cause,  that  we 
have  upon  record,  is  the  successful  influence  of  Vo- 
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lumnia,  Veturia,  and  the  Roman  Ladies,  over  the 
haughty  and  stubborn  soul  of  Coriolanus,  who  had 
carried  destruction  to  the  very  gates  of  Rome.  This 
brave  man,  filled  with  indignation  and  disdain  at  the 
wrongs  done  him,  by  an  ungrateful  and  insolent  rab- 
ble, had  remained  inflexible  to  all  the  arguments  of 
the  senators  and  priests  deputed  to  deprecate  his  ven- 
geance, but  at  last  yielded  to  the  tender  and  impor- 
tunate solicitations  of  a  wife  and  mother.  "  Rome," 
said  the  hero  to  this  last,  "  is  saved ;  but  your  son 
is  undone."  The  senate,  deeply  sensible  of  the  im- 
portant service  which  the  Ladies  by  their  successful 
embassy  had  done  to  the  state,  desired  them  to  ask 
any  reward  in  their  power  to  bestow.  Their  request 
was,  to  be  permitted  to  build  a  temple  to  women's 
fortune.  The  venerable  fathers  agreed  that  the 
temple  should  be  built;  but  resolved  that  the  ex- 
pence  should  be  defrayed  out  of  the  public  treasury. 

But  perhaps  the  triumph  of  female  influence  over 
the  rigid  spirit  of  the  ancient  Romans,  was  never 
more  successfully  displayed  than  in  a  cause  deeply 
interesting  to  women — that  of  dress,  ornaments  and 
equipage ;  which  came  to  be  tried  before  the  tribu- 
nal of  the  people,  during  the  consulship  of  Cato  ;  a 
name  inauspicious  to  every  species  of  luxury.  It 
must  be  allowed,  however,  that  the  Ladies,  who  had 
upon  so  many  occasions  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  patriotism,  had  a  good  title  to  expect,  that  a 
regard  should  be  shewn  to  their  solicitations,  in  a 
cause  which  was  wholly  their  own. 
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While  Hannibal  was  desolating  Italy,  the  treasury 
being  exhausted  by  the  efforts  made  to  oppose  so 
•formidable  an  enemy,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  of  the 
name  of  Oppius,  had  procured  a  law  to  be  enacted, 
that  no  woman  should  use  above  half  an  ounce  of 
gold  for  ornament,  wear  a  purple  garment,  or  be 
driven  in  £  chariot  at  Rome,  or  within  a  mile  of  the 
city,  unless  she  were  to  assist  at  any  public  sacrifice. 
As  the  Ladies  chearfully  submitted  to  this  act,  dur- 
ing the  dangerous  and  distressful  times  of  the  repub- 
lic, they  thought  that,  in  the  situation  in  which  it  then 
was,  they  had  reason  to  hope  for  the  abrogation  of 
a  law,  which,  with  regard  to  external  appearance, 
put  the  poor  and  rich,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  a 
level.  And  indeed,  their  endeavours,  in  the  present 
state  of  things,  to  procure  a  repeal  of  this  law,  could 
scarce  have  been  condemned,  had  the  means  they 
employed  for  this  purpose,  been  a  little  more  delicate. 
To  see  crowds  of  Roman  matrons  and  virgins  beset- 
ing  the  avenues  to  the  forum,  and  publicly  soliciting 
every  one  who  had  interest  with  the  people  to  espouse 
their  cause,  does  not  convey  to  us  the  most  favour- 
able opinion  of  their  delicacy.  Cato,  indeed,  had 
some  reason  for  reproving  a  mode  of  address,  scarce 
consistent  with  the  modesty  we  expect  to  find  in  the 
sex,  when  he  declares,  that  he  blushed  for  his  coun- 
trywomen, in  seeing  them  publicly  addressing  other 
men  besides  their  own  husbands,  with  whom  only 
their  influence  should  have  been  employed  at  home, 
if  employed  at  all.    Suppose,  my  fair  countrywomen, 
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a  British  House  of  Commons  thus  beset,  and  the 
members  of  it  thus  addressed,  by  the  Ladies  of  the 
present  age,  and  you  will  best  judge  of  the  propriety 
and  decency  of  such  a  conduct.  I  will  submit  it  to 
your  own  candour,  whether  such  solicitations  would 
not  justly  expose  them  to  the  censure  of  practising 
an  undue  influence.  The  Roman  Ladies,  however, 
found  a  powerful  support  in  the  abilities  and  gallan- 
try of  the  tribune  Valerius,  by  whose  influence,  aid- 
ed by  that  of  some  of  his  colleagues,  whom,  by  the 
unremitting  importunity  of  their  solicitations,  they, 
in  a  manner  forced  to  join  him,  they  procured  a  repeal 
of  the  Oppian  law,  in  spite  of  the  unrelenting  severity 
of  Cato. 

The  last  instance  of  female  influence  over  the  Ro- 
man people,  is  of  so  singular  a  nature,  and  exhibits 
such  an  example  of  the  effect  of  female  eloquence, 
that  my  fair  readers  will  readily  excuse  my  present- 
ing it  to  their  view. 

As  the  Triumvirs,  who  had  usurped  the  sovereign 
power  in  Rome,  found,  after  all  their  exertions  and 
confiscations,  a  great  deficiency  in  the  sum  necessary 
for  carrying  on  the  war ;  they  resolved,  with  equal 
cruelty  and  injustice,  to  make  up  that  deficiency  by 
a  tax,  upon  the  richest  Ladies  of  Rome,  to  the  num- 
ber of  1400,  relatives  of  the  persons  they  had  pro- 
scribed. The  Ladies,  having  remonstrated  in  vain 
against  this  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  act,  resolved  to 
plead  their  own  cause,  and  demanded  to  be  heard 
before  the  tribunal  of  their  judges.     Having  chosen 
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Hortensia,  the  daughter  of  the  celebrated  orator 
Hortensius,  to  be  their  speaker,  they  proceeded  in  a 
body  to  the  Forum,  for  the  purpose  of  addressing  the 
Triumvirs.  The  tyrants,  alarmed  at  their  approach, 
ordered  their  guards  to  disperse  them,  but  a  murmur 
arising  among  the  people,  at  the  insult  offered  to  the 
Ladies,  they  were  obliged  to  hear  the  speech  of  Hor- 
tensia, in  favour  of  herself  and  her  clients,  to  the 
following  effect.  "  The  unhappy  women,  you  see 
here  imploring  your  justice  and  bounty,  would  never 
have  presumed  to  appear  in  this  place,  had  they  not 
first  made  use  of  all  other  means  which  their  natural 
modesty  could  suggest  to  them.  Though  our  appear- 
ing here,  may  seem  contrary  to  the  rules  of  decency 
prescribed  to  our  sex,  which  we  have  hitherto  ob- 
served with  all  strictness,  yet  the  loss  of  our  fathers, 
children,  brothers,  and  husbands,  may  sufficiently 
excuse  us,  especially  when  their  unhappy  deaths  are 
made  a  pretence  for  our  further  misfortunes.  You 
pretend,  that  they  had  offended  and  provoked  you  ; 
but  what  injury  have  the  women  done,  that  they 
should  be  impoverished  ?   If  they  are  as  blameable  as 

the  men,  why  do  you  not  proscribe  them  too?  

Have  we  declared  you'  enemies  to  your  country  ?  , 

Have  we  corrupted 'your  soldiers,  raised  troops  a- 
gainst  you,  or  opposed  you  in  the  pursuit  of  those 
honours  and  offices  which  you  claim  ? — We  pretend 
not  to  govern  the  republic  5  nor  is  it  our  ambition, 
that  has  drawn  the  present  misfortunes  on  our  heads. 
Empire,  dignities,  honours,  are  not  for  us.  Why 

should 
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should  we  contribute  to  a  war,  wherein  we  have  no 
manner  of  interest  ?    It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  the 
Carthaginian  war,  our  mothers  assisted  the  republic, 
which  was  at  that  time  reduced  to  the  utmost  distress: 
but  neither  their  houses,  their  lands,  nor  their  move- 
ables, were  sold  for  the  public  service ;  some  rings, 
and  a  few  jewels,  furnished  the  supply  ;  it  was  not 
constraint  and  violence,  that  forced  it  from  them : 
what  they  contributed  was  entirely  owing  to  then- 
good  will,  and  generous  dispositions.    What  danger 
at  present  threatens  the  city  ?   If  the  Gauls  or  Par- 
tisans were  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber, 
or  the  Anio,  you  should  find  us  no  less  zealous  in 
the  defence  of  our  common  country,  than  our  mo- 
thers were  before  us.     But  we  ought  not,  and  will 
not,  be  any  way  concerned  in  civil  wars.  Neither 
Marcus,  nor  Cassar,  nor  Pompey,  ever  thought  of 
obliging  us  to  take  part  in  the  domestic  troubles 
which  their  ambition  raised;  nay,  not  Sylla  himself, 
who  first  set  up  tyranny  in  Rome :  and  yet  you  as- 
sume the  glorious  title  of  reformers  of  the  state— a 
title,  which  will  turn  to  your  eternal  ignominy,  if, 
without  the  least  regard  to  the  laws  of  equity,  you 
persist  in  your  wicked  resolution  of  plundering  those 
of  their  estates  and  fortunes,  who  have  given  you  no 
just  cause  of  offence.,, 

The  Triumvirs,  provoked  at  the  boldness  of  her 
speech,  and  fearing  it  might  occasion  some  sudden 
tumult,  ordered  the  lictors  to  drive  away  such  trouble- 
some suppliants :  but  the  people  crying  out  against 

such 
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such  violence,  they  adjourned  the  affair  to  the  next 
day,  when,  to  appease  the  multitude,  who  had  open- 
ly espoused  the  cause  of  the  women,  'they  reduced 
the  number  to  be  taxed  from  1400  to  400;  levying 
the  balance  of  the  sum  required  upon  100,000  men 
and  upwards,  strangers  as  well  as  citizens. 

Such  was  the  estimation,  in  which  women  were 
held  by  the  ancient  Romans,  and  such  was  the  ef- 
fect of  female  eloquence  on  that  patriotic  people. 

I  heartily  wish,  my  dear  Ladies,  that  your  influ- 
ence over  the  gentlemen  of  the  present  age,  which, 
if  it  be  not  equal  to  that  of  the  Roman  dames,  over 
their  countrymen,  may  certainly,  in  general,  be  so, 
if  it  be  not  your  own  fault,  may  daily  increase,  pro- 
vided that  influence  be  exercised  with  reason  and 
delicacy,  with  moderation  and  good  humour. 


LET- 
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I  Observed,  my  much  respected  friends,  in  a  former 
Letter  *,  that  the  estimation  in  which  women  are  held, 
and  the  respect  paid  to  them,  will,  in  general,  be 
found  to  depend  upon  the  state  of  civilization,  the 
nature  of  the  government,  the  liberality  of  sentiment 
generally  prevalent,  and  the  freedom  of  communica- 
tion betwixt  the  sexes.    I  chose  to  deliver  my  opinion 
with  caution,  by  affirming,  that  this  will  be  the  case 
in  general.    I  am  perfectly  conscious,  that  there  will 
be  found  some  exceptions.  It  may  for  instance,  some- 
times happen,  even  in  a  very  civilized  state  of  socie- 
ty, that  from  peculiar  causes,  the  manners  of  the 
women,  as  well  as  of  the  men,  may  become  singu- 
larly depraved,  their  conversation  trifling,  and  their 
characters  altogether  despicable.    In  such  a  case,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  men  of  sense  to  contemplate 
them,  either  with  respect  or  attachment.    But  then, 
indeed,  it  is  to  be  observed  on  the  other  hand,  that 

when 
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when  this  is  the  case,  the  men  with  whom  they  asso- 
ciate, will  at  least  be  as  depraved,  and  despicable,  as 
the  women,  and  neither  of  them  can  justly  be  ob- 
jects of  respect  and  esteem  to  the  other. 

In  civilized  society,  and  under  mild  and  free  go- 
vernments, there  will  always  be  a  very  considerable 
communication  betwixt  the  sexes ;  and  this  commu- 
nication will  necessarily  produce  a  similarity  of  man- 
ners.   In  an  age  of  excessive  refinement,  where  the 
communication  above-mentioned  is  unrestrained,  the 
men  will  often  be  formed  too  much  upon  the  model 
of  the  women.    Hence,  the  fops  and  macaronies  of 
the  age.    In  a  period  of  less  refinement,  where  the 
intercourse  is  less  free,  the  women  will  contemplate 
the  characters  of  the  men  at  a  distance  with  respect  ; 
and  will  frequently  approximate  to  the  ruling  man- 
ners.   Hence  it  was,  that  in  the  age  of  chivalry,  the 
women  were  not  only  admirers  of  military  prowess, 
but  were  sometimes  ambitious  of  signalizing  them- 
selves in  it.     Such  is  the  mutual  influence  of  the 
manners  of  the  two  sexes  on  each  other.    But,  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  that  the  process  of  seduction,  to 
the  higher  degrees  of  moral  depravity  at  least,  must 
be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  men ;  and,  that  though 
we  are  told,  in  the  primaeval  transgression,  the  wo- 
man tempted  the  man,  in  the  present  state  of  things 
the  man  usually  tempts  the  woman,  and  leads  her 
to  imitate  his  vices  j  an  alteration,  of  which  I  leave  it 
to  philosophers  to  investigate  the  causes.    But  what- 
ever contagion  of  vice  or  frivolousness,  the  women 

may 
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may  catch  from  the  men,  or  the  men  from  the  wo- 
men,  in  consequence  of  a  free  interchange  of  senti- 
ments and  manners,  it  will  still  hold  true  in  general, 
as  above  observed,  that  women  will  be  most  respec- 
ted, and  enjoy  the  greatest  influence,  in  a  period  of 
society  highly  civilized,  and  under  a  mild  and  free 
government,  in  which  liberality  of  sentiment  prevails, 
and  in  a  country,  where  a  free  and  easy  correspon- 
dence subsists  between  the  sexes. 

I  know  of  no  countries  in  the  world,  where  wo- 
men have  fairer  opportunities  of  obtaining  the  esteem 
of  our  sex,  and  at  the  same  time,  of  securing  a  real 
and  permanent  influence  over  them,  than  in  France 
and  Great  Britain,  particularly  the  latter.     In  the 
more  northern  kingdoms  of  Europe,  in  Russia  and 
Sweden  for  instance,  though  the  former,  from  the 
abilities  of  its  Sovereigns,  hath  for  some  time  past 
advanced  considerably  in  civilization,  the  women 
have  not  yet  in  general  acquired  those  amiable  and 
attractive  graces,  which  are  most  powerful  in  con- 
ciliating the  affection  of  the  more  accomplished  of 
the  other  sex. 

The  gravity  of  the  men  in  Spain,  and  their  jealou- 
sy in  Portugal,  not  only  discourage  the  vivacity  of 
the  women,  but  by  rendering  intercourse  betwixt 
the  sexes  more  dangerous  and  difficult,  obstruct  that 
improvement  of  the  Ladies,  which  might  be  gained 
by  a  more  liberal  conversation  with  the  men,  and 
consequently  preclude  the  most  favourable  opportu- 
nities of  either  conciliating  the  esteem  of  the  other. 

The 
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The  fanners  of  the  Italian  Ladies  are  thought,  by 
most  of  our  countrymen,  rather  too  free ;  a  LcJ. 
stance  by  no  means  calculated  to  conciliate  either  love 
or  respect    But,  in  France,  the  women  in  general 
are  allowed  to  possess  the  power  of  rendering  them- 
selves peculiarly  agreeable,  by  the  vivacity  of  their 
wit,  and  by  the  easiness  and  complaisance  which 
appear  .„  every  part  of  their  conversation  and  be- 
haviour. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  France,  the  Ladies 
appear  to  have  acquired  an  influence  in  the  govern- 
ment,  under  the  different  Sovereigns,  from  the  time 
of  Henry  II.  till  the  late  revolution,  which  has  been 
unequalled  in  any  other  monarchy.    From  the  time 
of  Catharine  de  Medicis,  in  particular,  the  queen,  or 
the  mistresses  of  the  monarch,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, have  directed  or  influenced  the  measures  of  ad- 
ministration, and  set  all  those  springs  in  motion,  which 
have  produced  the  most  important  changes  in  the 
other  states  and  kingdoms  of  Europe,  and  in  those 
or  the  new  world,  connected  with  the  European  king- 
doms.   Of  this  extensive  degree  of  female  influence 
we  have  no  examples  in  the  history  of  our  own  coun' 
try.    Whether  it  be,  that  the  Ladies  of  Great  Britain, 
who  move  m  the  higher  circles  of  life,  have  less  dis- 
position for  court  intrigues,  or  the  jealousy  of  our  go- 
vernment admits  not  of  their  meddling  much  in  state 
attairs,  it  is  certain  that,  possessing  as  they  do,  more 
patriotism  than  the  French  Ladies  did  under  the  old 
government,  they  have  never  discovered  that  extra- 
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vagant  desire  of  sway  in  the  public  administration, 
which  was  a  distinguishing  trait  in  the  character  of 
their  neighbours.  In  order  to  account  for  the  gene- 
ral influence  of  the  French  Ladies,  both  over  their 
countrymen  and  strangers,  we  may  observe,  that  from 
the  liberality  of  sentiment,  and  frankness  of  manners, 
by  which  they  were  distinguished,  aided  by  their  na- 
tural vivacity,  they  had  acquired  that  politeness  of 
behaviour,  which  rendered  them  peculiarly  agree- 
able, and  made  them  to  be  regarded  as  the  model  of 
other  nations.  This  politeness,  however,  which  to 
most  persons  is  so  fascinating,  hath  by  some  very 
sensible  people,  been  considered  as  approaching  to 
frivolousness  *. 

Favourable,  however,  upon  the  whole,  as  the  man- 
ners of  the  French  women  must  be  acknowledged  to 
be,  or  rather  to  have  been,  for  securing  their  influ- 
ence over  their  countrymen,  I  cannot  think  them 
more  favourable  for  these  purposes,  than  are  those 

of 

*  These  Letters,  which  had  been  long  laid  aside  by  the  Author,  were 
written  before  the  French  Revolution  in  1789 — an  awful  event,  which  like 
a  tremendous  volcano,  hath,  in  its  progress  and  effects,  swallowed  up  the 
general  stream  of  principles  and  manners  in  its  devouring  gulf.  One  thing 
is  certain,  that  the  revolutionary  spirit,  carried  on  under  the  direction  of 
ambitious  and  wicked  men,  to  its  wildest  excess,  hath  given  birth  to  a  series 
of  enormities  and  crimes,  which  have  fixed  a  stain  upon  the  French  name 
and  nation,  that  no  length  of  time  can  ever  obliterate.  What  the  present 
system  of  their  government  really  is,  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine,  un- 
less we  call  it  a  military  despotism.  We  have  seen  one  monarchy  destroy- 
ed, and  another  more  absolute  one  erected  on  its  ruins.  With  regard  to 
the  manners  of  the  people,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  instead  of  being  a  mo- 
del to  others,  they  have  acquired  that:  savage  cast,  which  nwy  justly  ex- 
punge them  from  the  list  of  eivdized  nations. 
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of  the  British  Ladies,  many  of  whom  are  certainly 
not  inferior  in  all  the  solid,  and  even  ornamental  ex- 
cellencies of  the  female  character,  to  any  women  upon 
earth.     The  mildness  and  freedom  of  our  govern- 
ment too,  and  the  easy  intercourse  which  prevails  be- 
twixt the  sexes,  afford  the  Ladies  the  fairest  scope 
for  the  advantageous  display  of  their  accomplish- 
ments.   Be  careful  only,  my  fair  countrywomen,  to 
cultivate  such  qualities  and  accomplishments  as  are 
essential  and  really  ornamental,  and  you  cannot  fail, 
I  do  not  say  to  govern,  which  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  for  your  credit  to  attempt,  but,  to  influence  your 
lovers  and  your  husbands,  in  as  great  a  degree  as 
any  reasonable  woman  can  desire. 


LET- 
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As  I  have  shewn  you,  my  fair  readers,  that  your 
sex  will  be  most  respected,  and  that  they  really  en- 
joy peculiar  advantages  for  the  display  of  their  talents 
and  accomplishments,  and  for  establishing  their  in- 
fluence over  the  hearts  of  the  other  sex,  in  a  highly 
civilized  period  of  society,  and  under  a  mild  and  free 
government,  where  liberality  of  sentiment  prevails, 
and  an  easy  intercourse  subsists  betwixt  the  sexes, 
I  cannot  help  congratulating  the  British  Ladies,  whom 
I  have  at  present  the  honour  to  address,  upon  being 
-  placed  in  a  situation,  as  favourable  for  these  purposes 
as  can  well  be  imagined.  Will  you  permit  me,  my 
amiable  friends,  now  to  enquire,  What  is  your  na- 
tural and  proper  station  in  society;  what  are  the  cha- 
racters you  are  called  upon  to  sustain ;  and  what  are 
the  duties  you  are  appointed  to  discharge,  in  the  va- 
rious departments  of  private  and  social  life  ?  These 
interesting  subjects  will  come  under  our  considera- 
tion, in  the  course  of  the  following  Letters. 

9  Thou eh 
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Though  the  mental  faculties  are  the  same  in  wo- 
men as  in  men',  the  sphere  of  action  of  the  former 
is  very  different  from  that  of  the  latter.  In  conse- 
quence of  that  superior  degree  of  corporeal  strength, 
with  which  man  is  endued,  he  is  not  only  qualified  to 
be  the  protector  and  guardian  of  the  softer  sex,  but 
by  his  singular  activity  of  mind  and  body,  is  eminent- 
ly qualified  for  all  the  dangerous  and  toilsome,  for  all 
the  busy  and  bustling  scenes  of  life,  which  are  his  pe- 
culiar province.  Thus  man,  in  the  savage  state,  de- 
spising the  rigours  of  winter,  is  not  afraid,  while  arm- 
ed with  his  gun  and  bow,  to  encounter  the  wolf  and 
the  bear  hunting  for  their  prey.  In  the  civilized 
state  of  society,  man  is  still  the  same  active  being ; 
only  his  activity  and  enterprize  are  employed  in  a 
t  different  manner,  and  on  different  objects.  Ambition, 
or  a  desire  of  distinction  and  of  fame,  that  universal 
passion  inseparable  from  our  nature,  appears  in  the 
more  advanced  periods  of  society,  under  a  thousand 
various  forms,  and  exerts  itself  in  a  thousand  various 
directions,  according  to  the  different  taste,  education, 
and  habits  of  mankind.  Sometimes  it  incites  the  in- 
trepid soldier,  undismayed  by  the  apprehension  of 
danger  or  death,  to  rush  amidst  contending  hosts, 
where  the  battle  rages  in  its  utmost  fury,  "  courting 
the  bubble  reputation"  (as  Shakespcar  expresses  it,) 
"  even  at  the  cannon's  mouth:'"'  sometimes  it  leads 
the  politician  to  endeavour  to  distinguish  himself  in 
the  sage  deliberations  of  the  cabinet,  by  devising  pro- 
found plans  of  political  wisdom  \  sometimes  it  inspires 
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the  breast  of  the  orator  and  the  patriot,  v  itb  the  ar- 
dent desire  of  drawing  the  attention  and  admiration 
of  listening  senates,  by^the  irresistible  power  of  their 
eloquence.  At  other  times,  it  animates  the  mental 
exertions  of  the  author,  in  the  various  productions  of 
genius  and  learning,  by  encouraging  him  with  the 
hopes  of  obtaining  the  approbation  and  applause  both 
of  the  present  and  of  future  ages. 

From  air  these  splendid  and  envied  spheres,  (the 
last  only  excepted,)  you  my  fair  readers  are  debarred, 
by  the  destiny  of  providence,  by  the  propriety  and 
decorum  of  character  which  it  concerns  you  to  main- 
tain, and  by  those  bounds,  which  the  author  of  our 
common  nature  has  prescribed  to  your  powers  and 
to  your  exertions,  beyond  which,  you  ought  not  to 
attempt  to  pass.  To,  exclude  you  from  the  paths  of 
literature  and  science,  might  appear  illiberal  and  in- 
vidious ;  and  I  honour  women  too  much,  and  respect 
many  individuals  among  them  too  highly,  to  wish  to 
exclude  them.  But  the  extensive  and  hidden  fields, 
and  intricate  paths  of  learning,  my  amiable  friends,  are 
not  in  general  your  natural  province.  It  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  a  general  passion  for  literary  fame, 
transfused  through  your  sex,  would  be  attended  with 
the  most  obvious  disadvantages,  by  inducing  women  to 
desert  their  natural  and  proper  sphere,  by  interfering 
with  their  most  important  duties,  and  by  disturbing 
the  order  and  harmony  of  domestic  society. 

You  will  ask  me  then,  Ladies,  what  is  your  natu- 
ral, general,  and  proper  station  in  society  ?  I  answer, 
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that  the  humble,  but  not  inglorious  walks  of  private 
life,  constitute  your  true  sphere,  and  your  natural 
and  proper  station  in  social  life.  These  walks,  you 
are  not  only  called  upon,  but  qualified,  to  cheer, 
to  embellish,  and  to  adorn.  Though  you  are  de- 
barred from  displaying  your  ingenuity  in  the  politi- 
cal debates  of  the  cabinet,  in  which,  I  doubt  not  that 
some  of  you  are  capable  of  giving  as  sound  advice, 
as  many  of  the  members  of  His  Majesty's  most  ho- 
nourable Privy  Council,  or  your  eloquence  in  the 
senate,  by  stemming  the  tide  of  venality  and  corrup- 
tion, yours  is  the  less  envied,  but  not  less  substantial 
praise,  of  fostering,  by  your  benign  and  gentle  influ- 
ence, both  in  our  minds  and  in  your  own,  all  the  at- 
tractive graces  and  amiable  virtues,  which  purify  the 
heart,  sweeten  the  temper,  and  bless  and  exalt  hu- 
man life. 

Your  general  station  then,  Ladies,  in  society,  I 
repeat  it  again,  is  a  private  and  domestic  one;  and 
be  assured  of  it,  that  in  the  proper  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  that  station,  as  will  appear  in  the  following 
Letters,  consists  a  woman's  highest  honour  and  her 
greatest  glory  *. 

LET- 

*  A  late  celebrated  Amazonian  heroine,  Mrs.  Woolstoncraft  Godwin, 
highly  irritated  at  the  domineering  spirit  of  the  other  sex,  and  resolved  to 
maintain  the  equal  prerogatives  of  her  own,  hath  in  the  true  spirit  of  ancient 
chivalry,  entered  the  lists,  and  appeared  in  the  field  of  controversy,  to  which 
she  has,  in  her  hook  on  the  rights  of  women,  boldly  summoned  the  most  re- 
doubtable male  champions  to  meet  her  in  single  combat,  in  order  to  assert 
or  relinquish  the  superiority  they  claim.    What  the  opinion  of  the  Ladies 
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m  general  may  be  of  the  propriety  and  decorum  of  the  attempt  of  this  hero- 
ine, or  of  the  energy  and  efficacy  of  the  weapons  she  has  used  in  the  war  she 
has'commenced,  against  a  sex,  whose  encroaching  spirit  she  wishes  to  repress, 
I  cannot  pretend  to  determine  ;  but  I  am  confident,  that  those  of  her  own 
sex,  who  are  most  distinguished  by  a  delicacy  of  sentiment,  by  true  feminine 
sensibility,  and  by  a  just  sense  of  the  genuine  rights  of  women,  will  not 
think  themselves  much  obliged  to  the  contumacious  spirit  of  a  combatant, 
•who  hath  stretched  those  rights  beyond  ,their  natural  and  proper  bounds. 
The  contempt  and  indignation  discovered  by  some  delicate  and  virtuous  in- 
dividuals of  her  own  sex,  against  the  principles  and  practice  of  a  woman, 
who  instead  of  vindicating,  has  betrayed  the  true  rights  of  womankind,  have 
raised  a  monument  to  their  honour,  which  I  hope  the  generality  of  the  fe- 
jmale  sex  will  ever  revere,  and  have  exhibited  an  example  which  I  trust  they 
will  always  be  careful  to  imitate. 

It  is  impossible  to  avoid  observing,  upon  this  subject,  that  this  unfortunate 
woman  became  at  last  the  just  victim  of  her  own  licentious  principles ;  and 
that  instigated  by  slighted  love,  jealousy,  resentment,  shame,  and  the  dis- 
grace she  entailed  on  herself,  by  her  own  culpable  conduct,  she  was  driven 
to  an  act  of  desperation,  that  had  well  nigh  terminated  in  her  death.  Of 
this  reproach  on  her  memory,  her  Biographer,  Admirer,  and  Husband, 
might  have  spared  the  communication ;  but  probably  his  superlative  admi- 
ration of  her  character  prevented  him  from  perceiving  that  reproach.  The 
Author  of  these  Letters  would  certainly  have  spared  these  remarks,  if  the 
above  mentioned  Biographer,  Mr  Godwin,  had  not  exhibited  his  Heroine  as 
a  paragon  of  excellence  in  the  female  character  ;  an  insult  to  the  sex,  which 
it  becomes  every  virtuous  woman  to  treat  with  the  indignity  it  deserves. 

Had  Mr  Godwin  thought  of  publishing  his  Memoirs  of  this  Lady  in 
Trance,  the  book,  for  aught  I  know,  might  have  been  a  very  popular  work 
in  that  country  ;■  but  1  apprehend  his  performance  is  not  very  likely  to  ob- 
tain the  suffrage  of  the  British  Fair  in  its  favour. 
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HAVING  pointed  out,  Ladies,  the  station  you  are 

destined  to  occupy  in  society,  give  me  leave  to  en- 
quire, what  are  the  general  characters  you  are  re- 
quired to  sustain  in  it.  I  aver  then,  that  the  general 
characters  you  are  called  upon,  and  which  many  of 
you  are  qualified  to  sustain,  are  those  of  the  friends 
and  companions  of  man. 

After  the  Sovereign  Creator  had  formed  our  first 
progenitor  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth,  as  an  em- 
blem of  the  meanness  of  his  original,  and  of  the  hu- 
mility which  should  distinguish  his  conduct,  we  are 
told  that  he  said,  «  It  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone, 
I  will  provide  him  an  help  mate;"  and  the  help  which 
he  provided  was  woman,  whom  he  formed  not  out  of 
the  dust  of  the  earth,  as  he  had  done  the  man  ;  but 
(in  order  to  denote  the  inrimate  union  of  this  first 
pair,  and  as  it  should  seem  their  equality. )  from  a 
rib  severed  from  his  side  while  he  was  asleep.  Had 
the  venerable  father  of  the  human  race  been  awake, 
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when  this  operation  was  going  to  be  performed ;  had 
he  foreseen  all  the  evils  which  were  to  happen  to 
himself  and  his  posterity,  from  the  first  act  of  his 
wife's  disobedience;  and  had  he  at  the  same  time  had 
an  option  given  him,  to  part  with  this  rib  or  not  as 
he  chose,  he  would  have  kept  it,  (some  wag  might 
be  apt  to  say  to  himself,)  and  take  his  chance  of 
spending  his  solitary  life  in  Paradise  without  a  mate, 
rather  than  have  involved  himself  and  his  descen- 
dants in  the  guilt  and  wretchedness  resulting  from 
the  first  transgression.    As  the  human  race  however, 
but  for  this  rib,  must  have  commenced  and  termi- 
nated in  the  firsk  man,  the  sons  of  Adam  have  no- 
thing left  for  them,  but  to  take  the  good  and  ill  ari- 
sing from  the  creation  of  woman,  as  it  happens  to 
come ;  and  though  some  ill-fated  individuals  of  our 
sex  may  have  reason  to  wish  that  the  union  between 
the  sexes  were  not  quite  so  intimate  or  so  lasting, 
the  far  greater  part  of  them,,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  have 
reason  to  rejoice  in  having  formed  mates  meet  for 
them. 

Hail,  connubial  love,  mysterious  union !  Indisso- 
luble bond  of  tenderest  amity,  of  sweetest  concord, 
and  of  the  most  ardent  and  lasting  friendship  !  Hail, 
primaeval,  paradisaical,  sacred  institution  of  marriage, 
deriving  thine  origin  and  authority  from  the  sovereign 
appointment  of  the  Creator  himself,  who  joined  the 
first  pair  by  thy  solemn  rites  and  thy  holy  ties,  em- 
blems of  that  intimate  union,  unchangeable  affection, 
and  conjugal  fidelity,  which  should  subsist  between 
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persons  of  different  sexes,  thus  connected,  in  every 
succeeding  age  of  the  worldj!   Hail,  thou  copious 
source  of  the  purest,  most  exquisite,  and  most  per- 
manent pleasures  of  human  life!  By  thy  benign  and 
genial  influeuce,  thou  brightenest  the  sun-shine  of 
prosperity,  and  by  thy  sympathetic  power  and  cordial 
balm,  healest  most  effectually,  next  to  the  consolations 
of  religion,  the  stings  of  grief  and  affection,  in  the 
human  heart!   But  what,  alas!  do  I  say?  All  the 
happy  effects  of  this  institution,  important  and  re- 
spectable as  it  is  in  its  nature,  and  divine  as  it  is  in  its 
original,  are  too  often  frustrated  by  the  madness  and 
folly,  by  the  selfishness  and  incontinence  of  man ! 
Though  this  wise  and  beneficent  institution  was  in- 
tended to  procure  for  him  all  the  comforts  of  the 
most  agreeable  domestic  society ;  and  though  a  con- 
nection founded  upon  it,  formed  on  virtuous  motives, 
and  cemented  by  mutual  esteem  and  affection,  is  pro- 
ductive of  all  the  happiness  of  which  an  imperfect 
state  can  admit ;  how  often  do  we  see  it  perverted 
from  its  original  end,  and  debased  into  a  scandalous 
traffic  betwixt  the'contracting  parties  or  their  parents, 
in  order  to  promote  the  purposes  of  interest  or  am- 
bition, in  direct  violation  of  the  dictates  of  nature, 
and  in  opposition  to  the  tenderest  sentiments  of  friend- 
ship and  of  love  *  ? 


But 


lam  sorry  to  observe,  that  while  the  happiness  which  the  matrimonial 
state  „  calculated  to  produce,  is  often  sacrificed  to  views  of  sordid  interest, 
th.  state  itself  is  by  too  many  avoided  and  disregarded.    When  I  think  of 
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But,  that  I  may  not  digress  too  far  from  the  sub- 
ject of  this  Letter,  I  observed,  Ladies,  that  the  cha- 
racters you  are  called  upon,  and  which  many  of  you 
are  qualified  to  sustain,  is  that  of  the  friends  and  com- 
panions of  man.  This  is  the  general  relation  you 
bear  to  the  other  sex,  and  the  general  character  you 
are  required  to  maintain.  When  I  speak  of  this  as 
the  general  character  incumbent  upon  you  to  main- 
tain, let  it  be  understood,  that  I  consider  it  as  equally 
incumbent  on  our  sex  to  maintain  the  same  character 
toward  yours.  The  relation  above-mentioned,  per- 
tains alike  to  both  sexes,  and  the  duties  resulting 

from 

the  conduct  of  such  persons,  I  cannot  help  feeling  an  honest  indignation  arise 
in  my  mind  at  the  perversion  of  their  taste,  in  foregoing  the  sweets  of  the  ma- 
trimonial union,  deluded  by  the  idea  of  enjoying  an  imaginary  liberty,  while 
they  are  the  real  slaves  of  sensuality  and  licentiousness.  Had  I  the  honour  to 
enjoy  the  confidence,  and  to  be  of  the  council  of  our  Prime  Minister,  I  would 
whisper  in  his  ear,  that  a  tax  upon  old  Bachelors  of  a  certain  income,  turn- 
ed of  forty,  amounting  to  at  least  a  fourth  part  of  their  yearly  revenue,  to  be 
applied  for  portioning  young  maidens  poorly  provided,  would  be  a  far  more 
equitable  tax  than  many  of  those  at  present  imposed  upon  the  poorer,  but 
more  useful  members  of  society.  I  would  not  indeed  have  them  ejected  and 
destroyed,  a9  happens  to  the  drones  of  another  well  regulated  community, 
under  the  dominion  of  a  female  Sovereign ;  but  I  would  have  them  subjected 
to  such  penalties  as  should  serve  in  some  measure  for  their  correction,  as  a 
warning  to  others,  if  they  should  not  be  sufficient  for  their  reformation.  An 
Old  Maid,  if  she  maintain  that  character  with  becoming  dignity,  complacen- 
cy, and  good  humour,  is  an  object  of  esteem  and  respect  ;  but  an  old  Bache- 
lor is,  for  the  most  part,  for  I  admit  that  there  are  some  exceptions,  an  object 
of  equal  pity  and  contempt.  Though  the  peculiar  delicacy  of  the  situation 
of  many  of  my  fair  readers,  forbids  their  complaint  on  such  a  subject,  it  be- 
longs to  the  candid  of  our  sex  to  reprobate  a  state  of  celibacy,  as  injurious 
to  the  interests  of  society,  and  to  many  respectable  individuals  of  the  softer 
sex,  who  by  the  depraved  taste  of  ours,  are  doomed,  like  fragrant  flowers,  to 
exhale  their  odours, 

"  And  waste  their  sweetness  on  the  desert  air". 
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from  it  are  mutual  and  reciprocal.  It  will  readily 
occur  to  you,  Ladies,  that  the  character  of  the  friends 
and  companions  of  man,  which  you  are  thus  called 
upon  to  maintain,  implies  a  perfect  equality  both  of 
rights  and  obligations  in  both  sexes,  as  necessary  to 
constitute  true  friendship.  The  question  is,  how  to 
reconcile  this  equality  with  that  prerogative,  for  the 
exercise  of  which  in  the  matrimonial  state,  our  sex  so 
strenuously  contend  ?  Upon  this  delicate  subject,  I 
shall  not  enter  at  present,  but  shall  defer  the  consider- 
ation of  it,  till  I  come  to  treat  of  the  duties  incumbent 
upon  you  in  connubial  life.  The  subject  of  the  pre- 
sent  Letter  is  restricted  to  the  consideration  of  your 
general  character,  as  the  friends  and  companions  of 
man,  which  it  concerns  you  to  maintain.  With  all 
the  partiality  however,  which  you  may  feel  for  your 
own  sex,  you  will  not  pretend,  that  even  the  greater 
part  of  women  are  qualified  to  maintain  this  charac- 
ter, with  honour  to  themselves,  and  with  advantage 
to  the  other  sex. 

I  shall,  therefore,  first,  consider  those  weaknesses 
and  vices,  which  frequently  appear  in  the  female 
character,  and  which,  wherever  they  appear,  disquali- 
fy the  persons  in  whom  they  are  discernible,  for  being 
the  estimable  friends  and  companions  of  the  worthiest 
and  most  accomplished  of  our  sex,  of  whom  only, 
let  it  be  understood,  I  am  speaking ;  and  shall  next 
consider  those  talents  and  dispositions,  which  emi- 
nently qualify  the  women  who  are  possessed  of  them 
for  this  relation. 
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I  begin  with  taking  a  view  of  the  weaknesses  and 
vices  of  women,  which  disqualify  them  for  the  cha- 
racter and  relation  above-mentioned. 

The  first  of  these,  arising  from  a  deficiency  of  un- 
derstanding, are  in  some  cases  unavoidable ;  the  lat- 
ter, proceeding  from  a  depravity  of  disposition,  may 
in  all  cases  be  corrected  and  subdued  by  discipline 
and  culture. 


LET- 
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If,  Ladies,  the  design  and  plan  of  the  present  work 
admitted  of  a  delineation  of  the  character  of  my  own 
sex,  I  shall  honestly  acknowledge,  that  the  picture 
would  be  far  more  deeply  shaded  with  the  black  co- 
lours of  vice  and  profligacy  than  yours ;  but,  as  these 
Letters  are  confined  to  the  consideration  of  the  weak- 
nesses and  vices,  and  of  the  talents  and  virtues  of 
women  only  ;  I  shall  study  to  observe  as  much  im- 
partiality as  possible,  in  the  exhibition  of  these ;  con- 
fident as  I  am,  that  the  more  judicious  part  of  your 
sex  will  approve  of  such  impartiality.     To  flatter 
either  your  vices  or  your  weaknessess,  the  author 
would  consider  as  a  shameful  sacrifice  of  the  interests 
of  truth,  as  a  degradation  of  his  own  character,  and 
as  an  insult  to  your  understanding. 

The  first  of  those  weaknesses  that  I  shall  mention, 
as  disqualifying  you  for  being  the  estimable  friends 
and  companions  of  the  most  estimable  and  accom- 
plished 
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plished  part  of  our  sex,  is  Vanity,  when  accompa- 
nied, as  is  sometimes  the  case,  by  a  disposition  to 
talkativeness. 

If  there  is  any  one  quality  generally  characteristic 
of  the  nature  of  women,  it  is  that  of  Vanit  y.  Nor 
think,  my  amiable  friends,  that  I  mean  to  brand  your 
sex  with  any  peculiar  degree  of  ignominy  or  weakness, 
when  I  consider  this  quality  as  its  general  character. 
Would  to  God,  that  we  had  not  much  greater  faults 
and  blemishes  to  account  for  than  this,  I  had  almost 
said  pardonable  weakness,  if  not  carried  to  excess. 
But  can  the  generality  of  our  sex  pretend  to  be  ex- 
empted even  from  this  weakness  ?  we  certainly  can- 
not justly  claim  this  exemption  :  Vanity  is  common 
to  both  sexes,  and  to  all  ages. 

Ye  proud  Lords  of  the  creation,  who  wonder  and 
laugh  at  the  vanity  of  women,  say,  are  ye  less  vain  than 
they,  when  you  exult  in  the  possession  of  a  garter  or 
a  ribbon,  which  is  obtained  by  court-favour,  and  not 
conferred  as  the  ensign  of  merit  ?    Display  then,  my 
fair  ones,  your  fancy  and  taste  in  the  choice  of  your 
head  dress  or  birthday  suit,  and  contemplate  both 
your  person  and  dress  with  a  moderate  degree  of  ap- 
probation.   Why  not  ?  you  are  not  a  whit  more  vain 
than  your  male  companions  and  friends,  who  figure 
at  court  with  an  embroidered  coat,  with  a  star  on  their 
breast,  and  a  garter  on  their  arm.    Let  the  beaus  and 
the  belles  of  the  age  therefore,  be  mutually  indulgent 
to  each  others  foibles ;  nor  let  the  one  accuse  the 
Other  of  a  weakness  common  to  both.    Vanity  in  the 
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masculine  character,  is  indeed,  a  very  pitiable  weak- 
ness.     It  is  not,  I  acknowledge,  offensive  to  us  like 
pride,  by  a  behaviour  haughty  and  over-bearing  ; 
but  though  it  escapes  our  indignation,  it  excites  our 
contempt,  by  endeavouring  in  an  indirect  manner  to 
attract  our  attention,  and  to  obtain  our  applause,  in- 
stead of  extorting  it  by  superior  merit.     A  man  of 
real  abilities  and  strength  of  mind,  may  be  gratified 
by  the  praise  of  his  contemporaries,  but  he  will  not 
stoop  to  court  it.     Vanity,  however,  in  the  female 
mind,  is  by  no  means  so  censurable  a  weakness,  as 
in  the  mind  of  man  ;  nor  does  the  existence  of  it  in 
my  opinion  argue  the  same  imbecility  of  understand- 
ing  in  your  sex  as  in  ours.    In  women  it  dictates  and 
inspires  those  various  arts  and  allurements,  by  which 
they  captivate  and  ensnare  our  hearts  ;  and  provid- 
ed they  employ  no  dissimulation,  and  practise  no 
guile  for  this  purpose,  they  are  perfectly  justifiable 
in  setting  off  their  charms  to  the  best  advantage, 
and  in  adopting  every  innocent  blandishment  which 
can  secure  their  empire  over  the  human  heart.— 
But  as  vanity,  when  prevalent  in  the  female  charac- 
ter, in  an  extravagant  degree,  is  often  accompanied 
with  a  certain  giddiness  and  volatility  of  mind,  and 
with  an  inclination  to  talkativeness,  it  often  defeats- 
its  own  end,  by  its  pertness  and  loquacity,  which  in- 
stead of  obtaining  our  indulgence,  commonly  excites 
our  disgust.    This  pertness  and  loquacity  indeed,  are 
sometimes  mistaken  by  shallow  thinkers  and  doating 
parents,  for  vivacity  and  wit.    But  in  reality,  they 
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are  widely  different :  The  one  is  like  the  noisy  and 
monotonous  roaring  of  a  flight  of  rooks,  the  other  is 
like  the  sprightly  and  varied  notes  of  the  linnet,  which 
please  the  ear,  and  delight  the  imagination  of  the 
hearer.     For  my  own  part,  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  exertion  of  female  eloquence  in  conversation, 
provided  it  be  not  too  long  continued,  or  too  ostenta- 
tiously displayed,  as  it  serves  to  fill  up  a  blank  in 
promiscuous  discourse,  and  to  relieve  those  who  are 
not  so  much  disposed  to  take  a  share  in  it.    I  would 
only  object  to  too  many  of  these  female  orators  open- 
ing upon  us  at  once,  as  such  noisy  eloquence,  like 
the  harsh  music  of  discordant  instruments,  playing 
out  of  time  and  tune,  is  grating  to  the  ear,  and  ex- 
cites our  disgust,  instead  of  contributing  to  our  enter- 
tainment.   I  observed,  that  every  innocent  blandish- 
ment may  be  fairly  adopted  by  your  sex,  in  order 
to  secure  your  empire  over  our  hearts.    It  must  be 
remembered  however,  my  fair  readers,  that  in  the 
intercourse  which  subsists  betwixt  the  sexes,  singular 
prudence,  caution  and  reserve  are  expected,  and  must 
be  practised,  upon  your  part,  in  the  conduct  of  this 
intercourse.     The  concealment  of  your  sentiments 
in  favour  of  any  individual  of  our  sex,  for  whom  you 
may  feel  a  predilection,  is  not  only  allowable  but 
prudential.    Dissimulation,  however,  of  every  kind 
must  be  carefully  avoided,  as  in  every  instance  a 
mean  stratagem,  utterly  inconsistent  with  sincerity 
and  candour;  and  in  many  instances  a  stratagem  of 
studied  deceit.    But  every  art,  even  those  suggested 
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and  prompted  by  vanity,  consistent  with  ingenuity 
and  honour,  may  be  very  lawfully  adopted  by  your 
sex,  in  order  to  subjugate  our  hearts  to  the  mild  and 
temperate  dominion  established  by  the  influence  of 
your  charms. 

That  vanity,  which,  when  prevalent  in  your  sex, 
in  a  moderate  degree,  I  am  not  much  disposed  to  cen- 
sure or  condemn  with  severity,  appears,  as  you  will 
observe,  Ladies,  very  early  and  remarkably  in  the 
female  mind.    You  must  have  often  contemplated 
a  little  miss,  as  yet  an  infant  and  scarce  arrived  at  the 
age  of  childhood,  surveying  her  figure  and  fine  clothes 
with  much  complacency  and  self-admiration,  tricking 
up  her  doll  with  care  and  correctness,  and  discover- 
ing a  solicitude  to  emulate  its  finery  by  her  own  per- 
sonal charms  and  attire.    Shall  we  call  this  compla- 
cency and  self-gratulation,  a  radical  weakness  in  the 
human  mind  ?    Perhaps  it  would  not  be  improper  to 
call  it  such.  Yet  in  my  opinion,  it  would  not  be  con- 
trary to  the  dictates  of  reason  and  sound  philosophy 
to  say,  that  it  is  a  strong  propensity  implanted  in 
your  nature  for  an  important  purpose,  that  of  attrac- 
ting our  admiration,  by  the  means  it  suggests  for  the 
improvement  of  your  charms  j  and  that  the  vanity 
from  which  it  proceeds,  is  a  plant  of  luxuriant  growth 
indeed,  but  which  when  pruned,  bent,  and  trained 
in  a  proper  direction,  might  be  rendered  an  useful 
and  ornamental  shrub  in  the  garden  of  beauty,  plea- 
sing to  the  eye,  and  no  way  noxious  in  its  flavour 
or  its  fruit. 
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Upon  the  whole,  I  will  venture  to  assert,  that 
that  characteristic  quality  in  your  nature,  denominated 
Vanity,  which,  under  all  its  forms,  must  be  acknow- 
ledged to  be  a  real  weakness,  kept  under  due  re- 
straint, and  within  proper  bounds,  is  of  all  your  frail- 
ties the  least  reprehensible,  and  is  the  least  injurious 
to  your  virtue  or  your  honour.  But  I  caution  you, 
Ladies,  to  beware  of  its  excess,  which  will  plunge 
you  in  guilt,  and  terminate  in  your  ignominy  and 
shame.  Of  this  general  and  characteristicai  weak- 
ness of  your  nature,  there  are  various  species,  and 
various  degrees  of  blame  annexed  to  those  species, 
in  proportion  to  their  preponderance  in  the  female 
character.  There  is  the  vanity  of  beauty,  the  vanity 
of  wealth,  the  vanity  of  rank  and  external  magni- 
ficence, and  the  vanity  of  fashionable  and  intellec- 
tual accomplishments.  Of  all  these  species  our 
sex  are  most  apt  to  pardon  the  vanity  of  beauty,  and 
even  to  allow  its  claim  to  our  homage,  provided  it 
be  not  accompanied  with  arrogance.  So  fascinating 
is  this  quality,  and  such  indulgence  doth  it  obtain 
from  us,  even  in  spite  of  our  sounder  judgement ! 

The  vanity,  which  is  apt  to  spring  up  in  the  female 
breast,  from  the  consciousness  of  intellectual  accom- 
plishments, would  perhaps  be  the  most  tolerable  of 
all;  but  as  this  consciousness  has  a  tendency  to  en- 
gender and  foment  pride,  a  quality  much  more  offen- 
sive and  disagreeable  than  vanity,  it  becomes,  when 
productive  of  this  effect,  the  object  of  our  aversion 
and  disgust* 
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I  am  indeed  of  opinion,  that  there  is  no  species  of 
vanity  so  prevalent  in  your  sex,  Ladies,  as  the  vanity 
of  rank  and  external  magnificence — a  vanity,  which 
has  unsettled  many  a  head,  and  corrupted  many  a 
heart  among  you  ;  and  hath  in  numberless  instances 
proved  equally  prejudicial  to  your  virtue  and  your 
happiness.  Of  the  melancholy  and  fatal  effects. of 
this  species  of  vanity,  the  History  of  Miss  Arabella 
Grenville,  recorded  in  the  following  Letter,  afforcb- 
ed  a  memorable  and  affecting  example. 
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HISTORY  OF 

MISS  ARABELLA  GRjENVILLE. 

Miss  Arabella  grenville,  was  the 

daughter  of  an  English  Counsellor  of  considerable 
eminence,  from  whose  affectionate  attachment  and 
indulgence,  she  had  received -a  very  liberal  educa- 
tion; and  as  she  inherited  from  nature  an  excellent 
understanding,  an  elegant  person,  and  a  fine  face ; 
she  was,  by  the  fortunate  combination  of  these  various^ 
circumstances,  aided  by  the  influence  of  some  gen- 
teel relations,  introduced  with  singular  advantage  in- 
to all  the  gay  and  polite  circles  of  fashionable  life. 

Though  Miss  Grenville  was  naturally  possessed 
of  good  dispositions  and  of  a  cultivated  taste,  improv- 
ed by  reading  and  conversation ;  it  was  evident  to 
her  more  judicious  friends,  that  somewhat  vain  as 
she  was  of  her  charms,  and  fond  of  external  pomp 
and  grandeur,  there  was  great  hazard,  that  both  her 
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dispositions  and  her  taste  might  be  gradually  vitiated, 
by  her  too  general  intercourse  with  persons  of  high 
rank  and  polished  manners,  but  no  way  remarkable 
for  intellectual  accomplishments  or  rigid  virtue.  Her 
own  good  sense,  however,  and  virtuous  principles, 
proved  for  sometime  a  firm  barrier  against  the  in- 
creasing tide  of  dissipation  and  folly,  which  threaten- 
ed to  immerge  her  in  its  overwhelming  gulf.  This 
barrier  was  rendered  still  firmer  by  an  accession  of 
strength,  which  it  received  from  an  acquaintance  she 
had  lately  formed  with  a .  young  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Howell,  of  small  fortune,  but  possessed  of 
eminent  talents,  and  distinguished  by  a  graceful  per- 
son, and  elegant  accomplishments.  As  his  uncom- 
mon merit  procured  him  an  easy  introduction  to  the 
family  of  Mr  Grenville,  the  acquaintance  which  he 
had  formed  and  studiously  cultivated  with  his  daugh- 
ter, soon  ripened  into  an  affection  and  friendship, 
which  was  cemented  by  mutual  esteem  and  confi- 
dence ;  and  which  daily  increasing  from  familiar  in- 
tercourse and  indulgence,  had  for  its  object  an  union 
of  hearts  and  interests  in  the  matrimonial  state,  as 
essential  to  their  mutual  happiness.  Though  this 
union  was  earnestly  desired  by  both,  they  had  too 
much  prudence  to  think  of  entering  into  it  at  present, 
in  Mr  Howell's  dependent  situation;  perfectly  aware, 
that  by  such  a  conductfthey  would  involve  themselves 
in  difficulties  which  they  might  probably  find  insur- 
mountable. Having  concealed  their  mutual  attach- 
ment 
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ment  and  mutual  wishes,  in  the  fond  hope  that  a  for- 
tunate combination  of  circumstances  might  afterwards 
justify  the  completion  of  their  union,  by  obtaining 
the  consent  and  approbation  of  their  friends,  Mr 
Howell  prepared  to  set  out  for  India,  where,  by  the 
interest  of  his  relations,  aided  by  his  own  merit,  he 
had  obtained  the  lucrative  office  of  Secretary  to  the 
Governor  General  of  that  country.  After  giving  to, 
and  receiving  from  his  beloved  Arabella,  pledges  of 
their  mutual  and  indissoluble  affection,  he  took  a  ten- 
der and  affecting  leave  of  the  idol  of  his  heart,  re- 
solved to  brave  every  danger  and  to  encounter  every 
hardship  to  which  he  might  be  subjected  ;  animated 
as  he  was  by  the  hope  of  returning  in  a  few  years, 
with  a  fortune  that  would  render  him  independent 
in  his  circumstances,  and  contribute  to  their  mutual 
happiness. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr  Howell  pursued  his  voyage 
with  success,  cherishing  in  his  mind  the  delightful 
expectation  of  his  future  union  with  his  beloved  Ara- 
bella ;  damped,  however,  by  the  dread  of  losing,,  by 
some  disastrous  and  unforeseen  event,  the  dear  ob- 
ject of  his  tender  solicitude  and  unalterable  affection; 
and  after  five  months  sailing,  arrived  in  safety  at  the 
capital  of  our  Indian  possessions. 

During  the  three  first  years,  the  concerted  corre- 
spondence betwixt  these  tender  lovers,  was  conduc- 
ted on  both  sides  with  the  most  exact  punctuality  ; 
and  they  poured  forth,  in  their  reciprocal  letters, 
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vows  and, protestations  of  eternal  fidelity  and  affection 
with  equal  sincerity  and  fervour.  At  length  an  al- 
teration in  the  warmth  of  expression  and  punctuality 
of  correspondence  took  place  on  the  part  of  Miss 
Grenville;  the  cause  of  which  will  be  explained  in 
the  following  Letters. 
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It  was  suggested,  in  the  preceding  Letter,  that 
there  was  one  feature  in  the  character  of  Miss  Gren- 
ville,  which,  in  the  apprehension  of  her  more  judi- 
cious friends,  might  intoxicate  her  mind  and  vitiate 
her  dispositions;  that  of  vanity,  or  a  love  of  external 
pomp  and  magnificence.  This  feature  predominated 
in  the  character  of  Miss  Grenville,  in  a  degree  be- 
yond what  she  herself  imagined.  From  the  date  of 
her  acquaintance  with  Mr  Howell,  to  his  departure 
from  England,  and  for  some  time  after,  while  his 
image  was  present  to  her  mind,  her  vanity  was  not 
much  perceived,  and  did  not  operate  in  any  great 
degree  upon  her  conduct.  But  after  the  impression 
made  by  Mr  Howell's  virtues  and  accomplishments, 
had  been  somewhat  effaced  by  the  succession  of  a- 
musements,  the  routine  of  company,  and  the  glitter 
of  false  magnificence,  which  began  to  dazzle  her 
imagination  and  take  possession  of  her  heart,  a  total 
alteration  gradually  took  place  in  her  character,  and 
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Jn  about  four  years  after  Mr  Howell's  departure  for; 
India,  she  forgot  her  plighted  faith  and  her  solemn 
vows  to  the  tendered  and  most  constant  of  lovers- 
vows,  which,  though  now  forgotten  or  disregarded, 
sometime  after  served,  upon  recollection,  to  remind 
her  of  her  falsehood,  and  to  upbraid  her  with  her 
guilt.  '  ' 

Among  the  numerous  visitors  which  the  beauty 
and  accomplishments  of  Miss  Grenville  attracted  to 
her  father's  house,  the  Earl  of  Bellamont,  a  noble- 
man of  specious  manners  but  of  unprincipled  conduct, 
Was  one  of  the  most  distinguished.    This  nobleman, 
struck  with  the  external  form  and  graces  of  Miss 
Grenville,  solicited,  in  a  few  weeks  after  his  introduc- 
tion to  her  acquaintance,  that  hand,  which  had  been 
pledged  to  Mr  Howell,  but  which  was  now  surren- 
dered to  Lord  Bellamont,  for  the  sake  of  the  coro- 
net and  coat  of  arms  that  were  to  decorate  her  car- 
riage.  Several  weeks  were  spent  after  her  marriage, 
in  receiving  and  returning  the  visits  of  her  numerous' 
acquaintance,  who  crowded  to  Bellamont  House,  in 
order  to  pour  forth  liberal  expressions  of  the  joy  they 
felt  on  her  exaltation  ;  professions,  not  a  little  tinc- 
tured with  envy,  as  well  as  marked'by  insincerity  and 
falsehood.    Intoxicated  for  a  while  by  the  pageantry 
of  greatness,  she  seemed  to  enjoy  the  dignity  to  which 
she  was  raised.    The  charm,  however,  which  fasci- 
nated her  imagination,  and  seduced  her  heart,  was 
now  upon  the  point  of  being  dispelled,  and  bitter 
repentance  was  to  take  place  of  promised  joy  and 
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anticipated  triumph.  Within  less  than  six  months 
after  her  exaltation  to  the  Peerage,  she  was  destined 
to  experience,  from  her  profligate  Lord,  the  most 
mortifying  neglect,  and  the  most  degrading  insults. 
Tired  of  his  new  married  Countess,  whose  charms 
were  now  become  familiar  to  him,  Bellamont  haunt- 
ed after  that  variety  of  enjoyment  which  suited  his 
polluted  imagination  and  corrupted  heart;  and,  dead 
to  every  sentiment  of  remorse  or  shame,  he  lavished 
on  kept  mistresses  and  prostitutes,  those  caresses  and 
affections,  which  were  due  to  the  woman  to  whom 
he  had  sworn  perpetual  fidelity  at  the  altar.  Stung 
with  jealousy,  indignation  and  rage,  her  justly  offend- 
ed pride  could  no  longer  bear  such  outrageous  insults. 
She  at  first  remonstrated  and  complained,  and  from 
complaint  and  remonstrance,  proceeded  to  reproaches 
and  upbraidings  of  her  abandoned  and  unprincipled 
husband ;  but  all  her  efforts  were  ineffectual  to  re- 
claim him  from  his  profligacy.  Determined,  there- 
fore, at  last,  to  separate  herself  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  society  of  a  man,  who  had  proved  himself 
unworthy  both  of  her  esteem  and  of  her  love,  she 
shut  herself  up  from  company,  and  brooded  in  si- 
lence and  solitude  over  her  accumulated  sufferings, 
which  by  sinking  her  into  deep  melancholy,  visibly 
impaired  her  health.  Being  far  advanced  in  her  preg- 
nancy, she  was  soon  after  delivered  of  a  daughter, 
to  whom  she  gave  her  own  ill-fated  name ;  and  when 
she  had  in  some  degree  recovered  from  the  weakness 
occasioned  by  child-birth,  she  wrote  a  letter  ro  her 
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worthless  husband,  requesting,  that  as  she  now  found 
herself  in  a  rapid  decline,  she  might  be  permitted  to 
consign  the  charge  of  her  infant  daughter  to  the 
care  of  a  Lady,  who  she  was  sure  would  execute  the 
trust  reposed  in  her  with  fidelity  and  honour.  This 
request  she  easily  obtained  from  Lord  Bellamont, 
who,  from  the  apprehension  of  being  thought  an  un- 
natural parent,  rather  than  from  affection,  settled  on 
the  child  ten  thousand  pounds,  as  her  portion,  the 
interest  of  which  he  allotted  for  her  maintenance  and 
education,  while  at  the  same  time  he  destined  an  an- 
nuity  of  a  thousand  pounds,  as  an  aliment  to  his  wife. 

Lady  Bellamont,  having  committed  the  charge  of 
her  infant  daughter  to  Mrs  Townly,  a  widow  Lady, 
of  singular  prudence  and  discretion,  her  intimate 
friend,  she  prepared  with  pious  resignation  for  that 
awful  event,  the  gradual  approach  of  which  was  per- 
ceived by  all  her  acquaintance,  and  which  she  her- 
self was  conscious  was  not  far  distant.  Her  innocent 
child  however,  abandoned  as  she  was  by  her  unna- 
tural father,  was  during  the  languor  and  weakness  of 
her  decline,  the  object  of  her  tenderest  solicitude  and 
of  her  warmest  love;  and  she  intrusted  the  care  of 
her  education  with  the  most  affectionate  earnestness 
to  her  friend. 
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In  the  mean  time,  Mr  Howell  having  made  a  small 
fortune  in  India,  as  the  reward  of  his  faithful  services 
during  his  short  residence  in  that  .country,  and  suc- 
ceeded by  the  death  of  an  uncle  to  a  much  larger  in 
his  own,  arrived  in  England  after  an  absence  of  four 
years,  to  the  great  joy  of  his  friends,  who  heartily 
■  congratulated  him  on  his  arrival.  His  first  enquiry 
was  after  the  mistress  of  his  heart,  the  dear  object  of 
his  most  ardent  and  constant  affection,  and  of  whose 
marriage  he  had  received  no  information  from  his 
correspondents,  who  were  strangers  to  his  engage- 
ments. But  what  was  his  consternation  and  grief, 
when  he  learnt,  that  the  faithless  woman  had  violat- 
ed her  solemn  vows,  and  sacrificed  her  plighted  love 
at  the  shrine  of  vanity!  The  sudden  shock  which 
he  received  from  this  unexpected  information,  and 
the  grief  which  he  felt  from  the  disappointment  of 
his  fondest  hopes,  for  some  time  overwhelmed  his 
spirits  and  affected  his  health  j  but  when  he  heard  of 
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the  barbarous  treatment  and  severe  sufferings  of  his 
once  beloved  Arabella,  all  the  generosity  and  ten- 
derness of  his  nature  were  awakened  within  him. — 
He  earnestly  wished  for  an  opportunity  of  seeing,  of 
sympathizing  with,  and  of  comforting  to  the  utmost 
of  his  power,  a  Lady,  whose  image  could  never  be 
obliterated  from  his  heart,  and  whose  sufferings  he 
considered  as  more  than  sufficient  to  atone  for  her 
guilt.     The  interview  which  he  was  so  desirous  to 
obtain,  chance  at  last  afforded  him.     Having  called 
one  day  on  Mrs  Townley,  who  was  his  particular  ac- 
quaintance, he  was  ushered  in  by  a  servant  into  the 
parlour,  where  Lady  Bellamont  herself  was  then  con- 
versing with  her  friend.    The  sudden  and  unexpec- 
ted appearance  of  Mr  Howell,  shook  the  Countess* 
whole  frame,  brought  forth  a  cold  perspiration  on 
her  pale  face,  and  threw  her  into  a  deep  swoon, 
which  suspended  for  a  considerable  time  her  vital 
functions,  and  threatened  her  dissolution.  Mr  Howell, 
much  affected  with  the  scene  he  had  witnessed,  pru- 
dently retired,  leaving  the  care  of  Lady  Bellamont 
to  her  friend.    Anxious,  however,  as  he  was  to  re- 
ceive information  of  her  recovery,  he  sent  a  note  a 
few  hours  after  his  return  to  his  own  lodgings,  to 
Mrs  Townley,  enquiring  with  the  tenderest  and  most 
affectionate  concern  for  Lady  Bellamont's  health,  and 
requesting  that  Mrs  Townley  would  obtain  leave  for 
him  to  wait  upon  her,  as  soon  as  her  health  would 
permit.    He  learnt  from  Mrs  Townley,  in  answer  to 
his  enquiry,  that  Lady  Bellamont,  whose  history  was 
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Well  known  to  her  friend,  had  recovered  from  the 
faint  though  she  was  exceedingly  weak,  and  would, 
if  her  strength  permitted,  send  Mr  Howell  a  Letter 
next  day,  appointing  a  time  for  his  visit.  On  receiv- 
ing this  note,  he  waited  with  much  anxiety  for  the  ex- 
pected Letter,  which  was  sent  him  next  forenoon. 
It  was  dictated  in  the  following  terms  : 

My  dear  Mr  Howell, 
It  is  with  the  deepest  shame  and  sorrow,  that  I 
assume  a  designation  that  reminds  me  at  once  of  my 
folly  and  guilt,  in  violating  my  plighted  vows,  and 
sacrificing  my  honour  and  happiness  to  an  empty  title, 
when  I  might  have  assumed  the  respected  and  be- 
loved name  of  Howell,  as  the  sure  pledge  of  that  so- 
lid comfort  and  genuine  felicity,  which  by  my  foolish 
ambition  and  intemperate  vanity,  I  have  justly  forfeit- 
ed.   Can  you,  my  dear  Howell,  forgive  that  infideli- 
ty which  covers  me  with  lasting  ignominy,  which  has 
been  the  source  of  so  much  misery  to  us  both,  and 
the  painful  remembrance  of  which,  will  soon  bring 
me  to  an  untimely  grave.    May  my  fatal  errors  and 
misconduct  prove  a  salutary  warning  to  the  giddy  and 
the  vain  of  my  own  sex,  and  may  they  learn  wisdom, 
moderation  and  fidelity  in  their  engagements,  from 
my  preposterous  ambition !    I  trust  that  my  repen- 
tance, which  hath  been  as  bitter  as  sincere,  will  ex- 
piate my  guilt,  and  through  the  mercy  of  God,  and 
merits  of  my  Saviour,  obtain  its  forgiveness.  Your 
forgiveness,  my  dearest  friend,  I  am  from  the  genero- 
sity 
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atyof  your  nature,  and  your  not  yet  extinguished 
affection  for  me,  encouraged  to  hope  for  ;  but  sen- 
able  as  I  am  of  the  near  approach  of  my  dissolution, 
1  wish,  if  I  am  able  to  withstand  the  shock  of. seeing 
the  man  whom  Thave  so  greatly  injured,  to:  receive 
to  morrow,  at  twelve  o'clock,  his  last  visit,  and  to 
derive  the  only  consolation  I  am  capable  of  receiving 
upon  earth,  from  hearing  him  pronounce  his  forgive! 
ness  of  his  once  beloved  and  dying 

Arabella-  Bellam-ont. 

On  receiving  this  Letter,  all  the  tenderness  and  af- 
fection of  Mr  Howell  revived,  at  once.    The  deepest 
gnef  and  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  a -woman:  whom  he 
had  once  so  ardently  Joved,  and  whose  remembrance 
could  never  be  erased  from  his  heart,  took. possession 
ot  his  mind;  and  after  passing  a  sleepless  night,  he 
harried  to  the  house  of  Mrs-  Townley,  exactly  at  the 
hour  which  the  Countess  had  appointed  for  receiving 
ms  visits-but  he  came  a  few  minutes- too  late -f 
Lady  Beliamont  had  suffered  the  last  pang  of  expiring 
nature,  and  pronounced  the  name  of  Howell  with  her 
latest  breath. 
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Another  very  remarkable  weakness,  Ladies, 
in  the  female  character,  deserving  your  particular  at- 
tention and  correction,  is  an  extravagant  passion  for. 
admiration.  This  indeed,  is  one  of  those  weaknesses 
which  peculiarly  disqualify  you  for  being  the  agree- 
able friends  and  companions  of  our  sex,;  for  how 
can  that  woman  be  a  valuable  or  agreeable  friend, 
who  wishes  to  attract  the  regards  of.  every  one  to 
herself,  and  to  be  admired  and  complimented  by  all 
her  acquaintance  ?  It  hath  been  said  by  many  of  your 
sex,  and  it  hath  been  said  with  truth,  that  ours  are 
commonly  more  captivated  by  the  beau  ty  of  the  ex- 
ternal form,  than  by  good  sense  and  intellectual  ac- 
complishments; and  hence,  many  women  are  induced 
to  bestow  more  attention  upon  the  embellishments  of. 
that  form,  than  upon  the  cultivation  of  their  minds. 
The  influence  of  beauty,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  is 
powerful  ;  but  trust  me,  Ladies,  it  will  not  secure 
your  empire  over  one  hicart  which  is  worth  the  trouble 
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of  your  conquest.    If  you  wish  to  give  to  beauty  its 
full  effect,  you  must  superadd  to  it  moral  and  intel- 
lectual excellence,  accompanied  with  good  humour, 
Which  will  render  its  dominion  over  our  hearts  irre- 
sistible 5  for  though  beauty,  separately  considered, 
may  draw  the  gaze  of  admiration,  and  excite  a  tran- 
sitory passion ;  it  cannot,  without  the  aid  of  the  quali- 
ties above-mentioned,  excite  a  rational,  or  secure  a 
permanent  affection.    But  as  that  sorceress,  Beauty, 
is  too  successful  in  her  enchantments  with  the  gene- 
rality of  mankind,  she  obtains  by  her  fascinating  arts, 
a  temporary  dominion  at  least,  over  a  great  part  of 
our  sex,  who  voluntarily  subject  themselves  to  her 
arbitrary  and  capricious  tyranny.    Hence  it  is,  that 
many  of  your  sex,  accustomed  to  be  adored  and  idol- 
ized as  goddesses,  can  scarce  be  contented  with  the 
love  of  their  votaries,  unless  they  likewise  obtain 
their  homage.    It  is  owing  to  this  passion  for  admira- 
tion, naturally  strong  in  the  female  mind,  and  some- 
times carried  beyond  all  reasonable  bounds,  that  many 
become  arrant  coquettes,  and  consequently  fail  in 
becoming  agreeable  companions;  and  it  is  to  the  same 
cause  that  we  may  attribute  most  of  the  disappoint- 
ments and  misfortunes  of  their  lives.    When  a  wo- 
man is  actuated  by  this  preposterous  passion  in  an 
extravagant  degree,  she  is  in  great  hazard  of  sacri- 
ficing to  it  all  the  softer  and  tenderer  affections  of 
the  heart,  whose  indulgence,  under  the  restrictions 
of  reason  and  prudence,  might  have  rendered  her  an 
agreeable  companion  and  friend,  and  secured  her 
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own  happiness,  as  well  as  that  of  the  person  who 
happened  to  be  the  object  of  those  affections. 

The  excess  of  the  desire  of  admiration,  Ladies, 
which  in  a  moderate  degree  is  allowable  in  the  young 
and  unmarried  part  of  your  sex,  to  which  part  how- 
ever, I  am  sorry  to  observe,  it  is  not  confined,  must 
I  believe,  in  a  great  measure  be  imputed  to  the  ful- 
some flattery  of  some  of  ours;  flattery,  which  is  often 
the  heedless  effusion  of  impertinence  and  folly,  but 
sometimes  the  studied  language  of  deceit,  and  adop- 
ted for  the  purpose  of  ruining  your  virtue,  by  offer- 
ing incense,  always  grateful  when  delicately  applied, 
to  your  vanity.     Be  on  your  guard  therefore,  my 
amiable  friends,  against  both  ;  and  while  your  good 
sense  will  enable  you  to  perceive  and  to  despise  the 
former,  let  your  acutest  discernment,  accompanied 
with  a  vigilant  and  constant  circumspection*  be  em- 
ployed in  order  to  detect  and  to  defeat  the  latter  ; 
and  when  detected,  let  it  become  the  object  of  your 
severest  censure  and  indignation.  Remember,  Ladies, 
that  you  were  not  intended  to  be  contemplated  by 
us  with  a  distant  veneration ;  nor,  charming  as  many 
of  you  are,  to  be  regarded  solely  as  the  objects  of 
our  admiration.    No,  my  fair  ones  ;  The  gentle  and 
attractive  qualities  of  your  minds,  the  tender  and  en- 
gaging affections  of  your  hearts,  the  beauty  of  your 
external  forms,  and  the  bewitching  graces  of  your 
deportment,  clearly  indicate,  that  you  were  formed 
to  be  the  objects  of  our  esteem  and  of  our  love  — 
Keep  these  ends,  therefore,  continually  in  view.'-J 
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Restrain  the  passion  for  admiration  within  its  proper 
bounds ;  and  as  you  were  created  in  order  to  bean 
help-mate  for  man,  in  order  to  soften  the  masculine 
qualities  of  his  nature  by  your  milder  graces,  to  chear 
his  solitary,  as  well  as  to  soothe  his  melancholy  hours, 
and  to  alleviate  the  weight  of  calamity  by  your  tender 
sympathy  and  participation,  let  genuine  benignity  and 
kindness  sweeten  your  temper,  beam  in  your  eye,  and 
irradiate  your  countenance.    Cultivate  those  graces 
and  accomplishments  which  conciliate  love  rather 
than  excite  admiration,  if  you  wish  to  become,  what 
nature  intended  you  to  be,  the  endearing  friends  and 

companions  of  man. 

The  unhappy  effects  of  neglecting  the  cultivation  ot 
these  graces  and  accomplishments,  and  of  indulging 
the  passion  for  admiration  to  unbounded  excess,  were 
strongly  exemplified  in  the  character  of  Lady  Char- 
lotte Mandeville,  delineated  in  the  following  Letter. 
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Lady  charlotte  mandeville,  afte* 

having  finished  the  usual  course  of  education,  which 
fashion  has  prescribed  to  Ladies  of  quality,  was  ear- 
ly introduced  into  the  world  with  all  the  advantages 
which  a  fine  person,  regular  features,  a  good  com- 
plexion, and  a  respectable  set  of  connexions,  could 
give. 

She  had  scarcely  entered  her  eighteenth  year,  when 
she  began  to  be  distinguished  for  her  beauty,  which 
like  charity,  hides  a  multitude  of  sins  as  well  as 
foibles  and  imperfections,  that  usually  adhere  to  the 
possession  of  this  envied  quality.     Caressed  by  he* 
parents  and  relations,  flattered  by  her  servants,  ad- 
mired and  complimented  by  a  crowd  of  Lords' and 
Commoners,  who  frequented  her  father's  house,  her 
giddy  head  was  intoxicated  by  the  fumes  of  incense 
which  were  diffused  around  her,  and  she  became  in- 
supportably  vain  and  arrogant,  the  object  of  the  hatred 
and  envy  of  her  own  sex,  and  of  the  contempt  of  the 
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more  sensible  part  of  ours.    Lady  Charlotte,  how- 
ever,  who  had  already  figured  for  several  years  in 
the  beau  monde,  and  whose  beauty  was  still  in  its 
prime,  continued  to  draw  a  train  of  admirers  and 
lovers,  who  like  captives  dragged  at  her  chariot 
wheels  served  to  grace  her  triumph ;  and  she  imputed 
both  the  envy  and  the  hatred  of  the  Ladies,  to  the 
painful  lustre  of  her  superior  charms,  which  she  sup- 
posed they  were  unable  to  bear.    During  the  time  of 
her  splendid  career,  and  the  succession  of  her  numer- 
ous conquests,  amorous  sonnets,  tender  billet-doux, 
and  whining  lamentations,  were  sent  her  from  many 
a  sighing  swain ;  but  though  she  kept  them  as  the 
trophies  of  her  victories,  she  only  laughed  at  the 
pain  they  described,  and  with  cruel  pleasure,  even 
enjoyed  it  as  a  proof  of  the  irresistible  power  of  her 
beauty.    She  was  seriously  addressed  by  several  per- 
sons of  rank  and  fortune,  who  earnestly  solicited  her 
heart  and  hand  in  marriage  j  but  Lady  Charlotte  had 
no  heart  to  bestow,  and  continued  obstinate  to  all 
the  solicitations  both  of  her  parents  and  lovers,  pre- 
ferring the  glory  of  subduing  and  domineering  over 
a  thousand  hearts,  to  the  circumscribed  dominion 
over  one,  an  object  much  too  mean  for  the  bound- 
less ambition  of  Lady  Charlotte  Mandeville. 

The.  unrelenting  cruelty,  however,  of  this  despotic 
sovereign,  began  at  last  to  render  her  odious,  and 
even  contemptible,  to  many  of  her  former  admirers, 
in  proportion  as  the  wounds  inflicted  by  her  beau- 
ty were  cured  by  her  arrogance.  Her  charms  like- 
wise 
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wise  now  began  to  fade,  and  her  reign  drew  to  a 
period.  She  had  the  mortification  too,  to  survive 
both  her  empire  and  her  charms ;  and  with  all  the 
jealousy  and  rage  of  a  monarch,  who  sees  one  pro- 
vince after  another  torn  from  his  dominions,  she  be- 
held her  admirers  and  lovers  dropping  off  by  turns, 
and  perceived  herself  left  alone,  an  object  of  contempt 
and  scorn  to  all  her  acquaintance.  For  some  time 
she  had  recourse  to  powder,  in  order  to  conceal  her 
grey  hairs,  and  to  rouge,  to  restore  the  wonted  bloom 
to  her  wan  complexion,  and  the  former  smoothness 
to  her  wrinkled  features  ;  but  all  her  powder,  paint 
and  cosmetics,  had  lost  their  efHcacy.  She  found 
herself  totally  forsaken,  and  lovers  and  friends  kept 
at  a  distance  from  her. 

Her  character,  in  consequence  of  her  situation, 
now  underwent  a  total  alteration ;  for,  from  an  arrant 
coquette,  she  became  a  downright  prude,  or  pro- 
fessed she-saint.  She  now  rails  with  great  piety  and 
virulence  at  the  profligacy  of  the  times,  and  severely 
censures  the  immorality  of  the  men,  and  the  scanda- 
lous indecency  of  the  women,  devoutly  thanking  God 
that  she  is  not  an  adulteress,  like  some  o£her  acquain- 
tance ;  and,  that  she  has  providentially  escaped  those 
snares,  and  been  enabled  to  withstand  those  tempta- 
tions, which  have  proved  fatal  to  the  reputation  and 
virtue  of  many  of  her  sex. 
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The  desire  of  dominion  too,  so  deeply  implanted  in. 
the  human  mind,  is  a  passion^  which  predominates 
often,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  in  the  female 
breast,  and  disqualifies  those  in  whom  it  predomi- 
nates for  being  the  friends  and  companions  of  man. 
Pope  considers 

"  The  love  of  pleasure,  and  the  love  of  sway," 

as  distinguishing  ingredients  in  the  female  character. 
But  intemperate  sway,  Ladies,  is,  upon  your  part,  il- 
legal and  usurped — is  by  no  means  for  the  credit  of 
your  sex,  and  is  inconsistent  with  the  rank  you  hold 
in  society.  As  your  friend,  therefore  I  caution  you, 
to  beware  of  claiming,  or  of  exercising  a  governing 
power.  This  passion  for  dominion,  so  dear  to  the 
female  heart,  appears  infinitely  diversified  in  its  va- 
rious modes  of  establishing  its  authority,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  difficulties  it  has  to  encounter,  and  the  op- 
position it  has  to  surmount  in  the  accomplishment 

of 
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of  its  purpose;  and  the  means  it  employs  for  securing 
this  dominion,  or  to  give  it  a  softer  name,  this  influ- 
ence over  our  sex,  are  more  or  less  gentle,  according 
to  the  different  characters  of  the  Ladies,  who  adopt 
them.  It  will  be  readily  perceived,  that  these  ob- 
servations relate  in  particular  to  the  married  state,  in 
which  the  greatest  scope  is  afforded  for  the  establish- 
ment of  dominion  on  either  side. 

As  human  characters  are  so  exceedingly  various, 
it  must  necessarily  happen,  that  amidst  the  diversity 
of  tempers  and  passions  by  which  both  sexes  are 
actuated,  there  must  frequently  be  a  collision  of  jar- 
ring interests  and  inclinations,  which  like  a  rivulet  con- 
fined within  narrow  bounds,  spend  their  force  within 
the  limits  by  which  they  are  confined.    In  this  nar- 
row channel,  however,  the  stream  often  rising  to  an 
inundation,  rushes  forward  with  a  turbulent  noise, 
and  precipitate  violence,  carrying  every  thing  before 
it  that  would  divert  its  current,  or  stop  its  course. — 
It  is  only  when  the  rivulet  flows  in  a  clear,  equable 
and  perennial  stream,  that  it  refreshes  the  meadows 
through  which  it  runs,  and  the  flowers  that  adorn  its 
banks.    To  vary  the  stile  of  metaphor,  as  in  music  a 
few  discords  are  necessary  to  constitute  harmony;  so 
in  the  matrimonial  state,  a  certain  diversity  of  temper 
and  inclination,  but  with  as  few  discordant  ingredients 
as  possible,  will  often  contribute  to  the  harmony  of 
that  state.    If  there  are  many  discordant  qualities  in 
the  parties  who  enter  into  the  married  state,  or  if, 
Ladies,  ambitious  of  dominion,  you  attempt  to  rule 
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your  husbands,  be  assured  of  it,  that  the  harmony  of 
the  matrimonial  life  will  be  completely  destroyed ; 
and  that  by  such  desire  of  sway,  you  will  totally  dis- 
qualify yourselves  for  being  what  nature  intended  you 
to  be,  the  agreeable  companions  of  our  sex.  But, 
while  1  reprobate  all  attempts  upon  your  part  to  go- 
vern your  husbands — attempts,  which  reflect  discre- 
dit upon  them,  and  ignominy  upon  yourselves  ;  do 
not  imagine,  that  I  wish  to  preclude  any  prudent  en- 
deavour to  influence  them  by  mild  persuasion,  by  the 
gentleness  of  your  manners,  and  by  the  complacency 
of  your  deportment.  You  have  even  a  just  title  to 
reason  and  remonstrate  with  them,  at  least  in  private, 
but  I  would  seriously  advise  you,  to  proceed  no  far- 
ther. If,  after  your  reasoning  and  remonstrances, 
your  husbands  continue  obstinate,  uncomplying,  and 
deaf  to  the  force  of  argument,  as  may  sometimes 
happen  to  be  the  case,  it  will  be  wiser  on  your  part 
to  submit  than  to  continue  the  contest — a  measure, 
by  whichj  if  accompanied  with  good  humour,  you 
will  gain  your  point  more  effectually,  than  by  a  per- 
severance in  argumentation,  which  serves  to  irritate 
rather  than  to  convince-  The  arts  of  insinuation, 
you  may  certainly  lawfully  and  honourably  employ  ; 
but  let  them  not  appear  artificial,  or  assumed  for  a 
particular  purpose.  Let  them  spring  from  the  native 
gentleness  of  your  minds,  and  from  those  complacent 
and  conciliating  manners  which  are  among  the  most 
captivating  features  in  the  female  character. 

Some  of  your  sex,  however,  Ladies,  attempt  a 
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shorter,  but  not  a  surer  way,  to  obtain  that  domi- 
nion over  their  husbands,  which  they  are  ambitious 
to  acquire,  and  the  exercise  of  which  constitutes  one 
of  the  most  odious  traits  of  the  female  nature.  Of 
this  dominion,  Mrs  Thrall  afforded  a  notorious  and 
striking  example. 

Mrs  Thrall  was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Manson,  a 
Physician  of  reputation,  in  London,  who  had  bestowed 
great  pains  in  the  cultivation  of  her  understanding, 
but  had  totally  neglected  the  discipline  of  her  passions, 
the  correction  of  her  temper,  and  the  melioration  of 
her  heart.  Miss  Manson,  accordingly,  possessed  as 
she  was,  of  an  acute  discernment  and  good  sense,  ex- 
hibited early  symptoms  of  unbounded  pride,  of  an  un- 
governable temper,  and  overbearing  manners.  Not- 
withstanding those  glaring  faults  in  her  character, 
which  were  either  unperceived,  or  overlooked  by  the 
partiality  of  her  parents,  and  which  she  indeed  con- 
cealed as  much  as  possible  from  the  eye  of  her  ac- 
quaintance, her  beauty  and  accomplishments  drew 
many  admirers,  who,  dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  her 
charms,  had  not  attended,  to  the  imperiousness  of  her 
disposition,  or  the  haughtiness  of  her  mind.  Among 
the  crowd  of  blind  admirers,  who  paid  their  court  to 
Miss  Manson,  Mr  Thrall,  a  young  man  of  plain  sense, 
of  good  dispositions,  and  of  a  very  opulent  fortune^ 
obtained  the  preference  in  her  estimation,  not  from 
any  attachment  to  his  person,  but  to  his  estate ;  from 
a  conviction  she  had,  that  she  could  mould  the  cha- 
racter of  her  lover  to  her  own  taste,  and  acquire  that 
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influence  and  dominion  over  him,  which  was  the  pre- 
dominant passion  of  her  heart.  In  this  opinion  she 
was  not  deceived.  Mr  Thrall  having  declared  his  at- 
tachment to  his  admired  and  accomplished  Mistress, 
and  settled  on  her  a  very  liberal  jointure,  they  were 
soon  after  united  in  marriage.  In  a  few  weeks  after' 
the  celebration  of  their  nuptials,  Mr  Thrall  found  with 
surprise  and  sorrow,  a  total  alteration  in  the  behavi- 
our of  his  dear  spouse,  and  that  instead  of  the  enrap- 
tured and  doating  lover,  he  must  now  become  the 
tame,  patient  and  acquiescing  husband.  At  first  he  re- 
monstrated gently  on  what  he  conceived  to  be  unrea- 
sonable in  her  sentiments  or  conduct,  but  he  was  an- 
swered with  haughtiness  and  disdain.  In  company 
indeed,  Mrs  Thrall's  own  good  sense  imposed  a  curb 
upon  her  temper,  though  it  occasionally  broke  forth 
in  sudden  gusts  of  passion,  in  spite  of  all  her  efforts 
to  conceal  it.  If  her  husband  had  unfortunately 
dropped  a  word  in  conversation  of  which  she  disap- 
proved, or  had,  from  the  sociality  of  his  disposition, 
called  upon  any  occasion  for  a  bottle  extraordinary 
for  the  entertainment  of  his  friend,  the  glance  of  con- 
tempt and  indignation  shot  from  her  eye,  covered 
him  with  confusion,  and  palsied  his  tongue.  Full 
of  good  nature,  but  entirely  destitute  of  that  steady 
resolution  and  spirit,  which  would  have  enabled  him 
to  withstand  and  to  repel  the  violent  bursts  of  passion 
of  this  imperious  termagant,  and  tired  with  ineffec- 
tual opposition  to  her  arbitrary  dominion,  Mr  Thrall 
Submitted  at  last  with  tame  acquiescence  to  her  sove- 
reign 
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reign  authority.  Mrs  Thrall,  having  thus  obtained 
a  complete  ascendant  over  the  mind  of  her  husband, 
now  broken  by  the  yoke  of  servitude,  all  his  thoughts, 
words  and  actions,  were  henceforth  conformed  to 
her  will;  and  while  the  arrogance  and  imperious- 
ness  of  the  one  rendered  her  the  object  of  universal 
dislike,  the  good  natured  pusillanimity  of  the  other, 
excited  the  pity  of  his  friends,  provoked  the  sarcasms 
of  his  enemies,  and  exposed  him  to  the  ridicule  of 
all  his  acquaintance. 
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Anot  HER  weakness  in  the  female  character- 
Ladies,  which  it  behoves  you  to  guard  against  with 
peculiar  care,  is  Credulity,  or  a  misplaced  confidence 
in  our  sex. 

As  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  both  sexes  depend 
so  much  upon  a  well  regulated  intercourse  betwixt 
them,  I  cannot  help  feeling  an  honest  indignation  a- 
rise  in  my  mind,  at  the  contemplation  of  a  vice,  too 
prevalent  among  the  worthless  and  unprincipled  part 
of  my  own  sex,  which,  by  abusing  the  confidence 
of  some  of  yours,  tends  to  destroy  the  good  effects 
which  would  result  from  a  virtuous  connection  with 
them — ■ 

"  Plucks  the  rose 
"  From  the  fair  forehead  of  an  innocent  love, 
"  And  plants  a  blister  there." 

I  am  naturally  led,  therefore,  to  pass  the  severest 
censure  on  that  base  and  infamous  seduction  of  some 
unhappy  individuals  of  your  sex,  which  upon  our 

part 
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part  is  the  effect  of  exorbitant  passion,  of  artful  stra- 
tagem, and  of  deliberate  and  premeditated  villainy  ^ 
upon  yours,  of  credulity,  love,  and  misplaced  confi- 
dence.   Though  our  sex  are  the  natural  guardians, 
and  ought  to  be  the  protectors  of  the  honour  and 
virtue  of  yours,  I  blush  for  them  when  I  reflect,  that 
many  of  them  are,  with  a  meanness  and  perfidy  which 
stamp  indelible  infamy  upon  their  characters,  the  be- 
trayers and  violators  of  both.    As  this  seduction  is  a 
crime  of  the  deepest  dye,  and  indicates  a  total  ex- 
tinction of  sensibility  as  wejl  as  principle,  it  ought  to 
accumulate  on  the  head  of  the  wretch  who  is  guilty  of 
it,  the  united  execrations  of  your  sex,  and  the  great- 
est abhorrence,  contempt,  and  indignation  of  his  own. 
Till  the  known  libertine  is  hooted  out  of  every  decent 
and  respectable  society,  or  at  least,  till  he  is  treated 
with  some  peculiar  marks  of  detestation  and  ignomi- 
ny, upon  account  of  the  irreparable  injury  he  has 
done  to  the  reputation  of  the  fair  ones  he  has  ruined, 
and  the  disgrace  he  has  brought  on  their  miserable 
relations ;  be  assured  of  it,  that  your  virtue  and  ho- 
nour will  always  be  in  danger  from  his  machinations 
and  intrigues.    Were  not  the  vice  of  which  I  speak, 
too  common,  and  too  much  sanctioned  by  the  un- 
principled manners  of  the  age,  such  detestation  and 
ignominy,  could  not  fail  to  be  his  lot.    But,  even 
sanctioned  as  this  vice  is  by  these  manners,  were  it 
not  at  the  same  time  too  much  overlooked,  and  too 
slightly  censured  by  your  sex,  (forgive  me  for  saying 
so,)  it  would  not  be  so  prevalent  among  ours.    If  the 
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libertine  were  universally  reprobated  by  the  wise  and 
virtuous  of  both  sexes,  he  could  not,  dead  as  he  is 
to  every  sentiment  of  remorse  and  shame,  hold  up 
his  head,  or  withstand  their  united  contempt  and  in- 
dignation.   You  have  no  conception,  Ladies,  of  the 
effect  of  your  contempt  and  reproof,  even  on  the 
most  profligate,  when  administered  with  propriety  and 
judgment,  and  delivered  with  seriousness  and  digni- 
ty, or  with  keen  and  pointed  irony,  as  circumstances 
and  occasions  may  require.    A  rebuke  of  this  kind, 
delivered  by  a  beautiful  and  virtuous  woman  to  an  a- 
bandoned  libertine,  would  produce  an  effect  upon 
him,  similar  to  that  produced  on  Satan,  by  the  re- 
proof of  the  angel  Zephon  : 

"  So  spake  the  cherub,  and  his  grave  rebuke, 
«  Severe  in  youthful  beauty,  added  grace 
"  Invincible:    Abash'd  the  deyil  stood, 
«  And  felt  how  awful  goodness  is;  and  saw 
"  Virtue,  in  her  own  shape  how  lovely— saw, 
"  And  pined  his  loss  *."  • 

. 1  have  Indeed  heard  rebukes  delivered  by  some  La- 
dies to  gentlemen  of  this  stamp,  but  they  were  by  no 
means  so  severe,  either  in  matter  or  in  manner,  as  to 
check  and  confound  them;  on  the  contrary,  those 
gentlemen  finding  themselves  pleasantly  rallied  upon 
account  of  amours  which  ought  to  have  covered  them 
With  infamy,  are  rather  encouraged  to  continue  their 
gallantries.    Such  slight  censure,  serves  only  to  sti- 

mulate 
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mulate  the  cruel  spoiler  to  attempt  the  virtue  of  those 
Ladies  themselves,  and  to  endeavour  to  sully  the  beau- 
ty of  that  flower,  whose  brilliant  colours,  once  blast- 
ed, can  be  restored  no  more. 

I  know  that  there  are  some  women  credulous  e- 
nough  to  entertain  the  idea,  that  a  reformed  rake  - 
makes  one  of  the  best  of  husbands,  and  I  believe  there 
are  many  who  are  bold  enough  to  risk  the  experi- 
ment. Animated  by  the  hope,  and  ambitious  of  the 
glory  of  conquering  a  hero,  who  has  triumphed  over 
the  weakness  of  many  of  her  sex,  the  female  Quix- 
ote, in  the  true  spirit  of  chivalry,  meets  him  in  the 
field,  and  directs  all  the  artillery  of  her  charms  a- 
gainst  that  heart  which  was  never  irrevocably  fixed 
upon  one  object.    If  the  Lady  happen  to  be  success- 
ful, she  may  be  permitted  to  proclaim  it,  and  to  en- 
joy her  triumph;  if  she  happen  to  fail,  as  many  Ladies 
have  done,  there  remains  nothing  for  the  unhappy 
fair  one,  but  to  bear  her  disgrace  and  defeat  as  patient- 
ly and  quietly  as  she  can,  and  to  lament  her  own 
weakness  and  folly,  in  hazarding  her  virtue  and  re- 
putation against  such  odds.    Your  sense  and  virtue, 
your  beauty  and  good  humour,  Ladies,  have,  I  confess, 
a  chance  to  contribute  greatly  to  the  reformation  and 
happiness  of  a  rake,  whose  principles  are  not  altoge- 
ther corrupted  ;  but  the  experiment  even  in  this  case 
is  hazardous,  and  the  success  is  uncertain :  "  Can  the 
Ethiopian  change  Ids.  colour,  or  the  Leonard  his  spots"? 
The  difficulty  of  conquering  bad  habits  is  not  easily 
surmounted  j  the  taste  for  variety  of  enjoyment, 
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which  has  so  long  been  indulged,  may  return,  and 
your  charms,  lovely  as  many  of  you  are,  may  be  un- 
able to  fix  that  heart  which  has  been  accustomed  to 
waver  in  its  affections,  and  to  change  its  object.  Ha- 
zard not  therefore,  my  too  credulous  fair  ones,  the 
happiness  of  your  life  upon  the  doubtful  issue  of  the 
reformationof  a  rake  after  marriage,  either  by  the  in- 
fluence of  your  beauty  or  your  accomplishments.  Let 
him  evince,  at  least  to  your  own  satisfaction,  and  to 
that  of  your  most  judicious  friends,  that  his  reformation 
is  far  advanced,  before  you  venture  on  a  connection 
which  death  or  a  divorce  can  alone  dissolve. 

In  the  mean  time,  let  unprincipled  rakes  and  li- 
bertines of  every  denomination  be  banished  from  your 
society ;  let  the  lightning  of  your  eye  be  darted  a- 
gainst  them,  and  let  the  glance  of  your  indignation 
cover  them  with  confusion ;  for  they  are  the  invariable 
foes  of  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  womankind,  as 
will  too  evidently  appear  from  the  melancholy  Histo- 
ry of  Miss  Emilia  Somerville,  recorded  in  the  follow, 
ing  Letters. 
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HISTORY  OF  MISS  SOMER VILLE. 

Miss  EMILIA  SOMER  VILLE  was  the  daughter 
of  Mr  Somerville,  a  gentleman  of  considerable  for- 
tune, and  of  an  ancient  family  in  the  West  of  Eng- 
land. His  wife,  an  agreeable  and  accomplished  wo- 
man, having  died  in  a  few  years  after  their  marriage 
in  child-birth,  he  was  left  with  two  children,  a  boy 
and  a  girl  j  the  former  about  six  years  of  age,  the 
latter  only  a  few  days  old  at  the  time  of  her  mother's 
death.  As  Mr  Somerville  was  much  attached  to  his 
children,  and  at  the  same  time  solicitous  for  their  im- 
provement and  comfortable  settlement  in  the  world, 
he  resolved  to  spare  no  expenee  in  giving  them  an 
education  suitable  to  their  condition  and  prospects 
in  life. 

Having  perceived  in  his  son,  early  indications  of  a 
promising  genius,  and  being  flattered  by  his  rapid 
progress  in  Greek  and  Latin,  which  he  was  able  to 
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read  easily  before  he  was  sixteen,  he  determined  to- 
educate  him  for  one  of  the  learned  professions,  of 
which  he  left  the  choice  to  himself.  As  the  young 
gentleman,  therefore,  discovered  a  taste  for  the  science 
of  Medicine,  he  was  educated  for  this  profession  at 
Oxford.  Having,  after  his  education  in  that  semina- 
ry of  learning,  been  sent  to  London,  where  he  con- 
tinued three  years,  under  the  tuition  of  the  most  ce- 
lebrated professors,  in  the  different  branches  of  me- 
dicine, he  set  out  upon  his  travels  to  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Holland,  in  order  to  improve  himself  in 
his  favourite  science,  under  foreign  professors  of  the 
most  established  reputation.  After  spending  two 
years  at  the  most  distinguished  foreign  universities, 
he  returned  to  his  own  country,  with  every  advantage 
which  genius,  education,  and  assiduous  study  could 
bestow  j  and  having  taken  his  degrees  in  his  profes- 
sion, he  set  up  as  a  Physician,  in  London,  where  he 
soon  acquired  a  very  distinguished  character. 

Mr  Somerville  having  had  the  pleasure  to  see  his 
son,  whom  we  shall  now  call  Dr  Somerville,  settled 
in  so  advantageous  and  respectable  a  situation  in  the 
world,  had  no  object  that  could  occasion  his  solicitude 
but  the  education  of  his  daughter,  which  now  began^ 
to  engage  his  serious  attention.  After  having  laid  a 
good  foundation  therefore  at  home,  he  sent  her  when 
she  was  about  fifteen  years  old^  to  a  boarding  school 
in  Bristol,  where  she  was  instructed  in  the  usual 
branches  of  female  education,  in  which  she  made 
singular  progress  j  returning  to  her  father's  house 
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highly  accomplished  for  her  age,  which  was  then 
eighteen. 

As  Miss  Somerville  possessed  an  amiable  disposi- 
tion, as  well  as  an  accomplished  mind,  and  was  emi- 
nently distinguished  by  her  filial  affection  to  her  fa- 
ther; the  old  man  doated  on  her  with  all  the  fondness 
of  parental  love,  and  as  he  had  long  since  given  up 
all  thoughts  of  a  second  marriage,  he  devoted  the 
greatest  part  of  his  time  to  the  innocent  pleasures  and 
useful  occupations  of  a  country  life,  and  spent  his 
days  in  uninterrupted  harmony  and  happiness  in  the 
company  of  his  beloved  Emilia. 

Mr  Somerville  and  his  daughter  passed  two  years 
in  this  agreeable  domestic  society,  exhibiting  in  every 
part  of  their  conduct  the  strongest  proofs  of  an  affec- 
tionate and  reciprocal  attachment  to  each  other.  The 
Doctor,  however,  having  come  on  a  visit  to  his  fa- 
ther, at  Somerville  Hall,  near  Gloucester,  was  de- 
sirous of  carrying  his  sister  with  him  to  London,  in 
order  to  give  the  last  polish  to  her  education,  by 
getting  her  introduced  to  genteel  company,  by  his 
more  distinguished  female  friends,  and  affording  her 
an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  places  of  the  most  fa- 
shionable resort  in  the  metropolis  ;  but  as  he  knew 
that  his  father  would  feel  the  loss  of  his  daughter's  so- 
ciety, should  he  be  left  alone,  he  intreated  him  to 
accompany  them;  a  favour  he  easily  obtained. 

Miss  Somerville,  who  along  with  a  fine  face,  and 
an  elegant  person,  possessed  a  large  share  of  good 
sende  and  good  nature,  united  with  a  heart  full  of 
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sensibility  and  tenderness,  attracted,  upon  her  first 
appearance  in  the  polite  world,  the  notice  of  several 
young  gentlemen  of  fortune,  who  seemed  ambitious 
of  acquiring  her  favour.  Among  these,  Sir  John 
Waldgrave,  who  had  lately  come  to  the  possession 
of  a  handsome  estate,  and  was  at  the  same  time  dis- 
tinguished by  the  graces  of  his  person  and  address, 
discovered  a  more  particular  attachment  to  Miss  So- 
merville  than  any  of  the  others.  This  young  Baro- 
net, therefore,  in  the  hope  of  inspiring  her  with 
some  degree  of  that  passion,  which  already  glowed 
in  his  heart,  got  himself  introduced  to  her  brother, 
who  gave  him  an  invitation  to  his  house,  which  he 
very  readily  accepted. 

As  Sir  John  possessed  not  only  a  cultivated  under- 
standing, but  a  genteel  person,  and  easy  and  engaging 
manners,  he  soon  made  an  impression  with  these  ad- 
vantages upon  the  susceptible  heart  of  Miss  Somer- 
ville.  His  views,  however,  though  artfully  conceal- 
ed, were  base  and  dishonourable  ;  but  perceiving 
that  he  had  to  do  with  a  woman  of  virtue,  whose 
friends  were  watchful,  and  somewhat  suspicious  of 
his  designs,  he  resolved,  in  order  to  prevent  either  of 
them  from  taking  the  alarm,  to  make  at  least  honour- 
able pretensions.  With  this  view,  he  declared  him- 
self a  candidate  for  Miss  Somerville's  affection;  and 
solicited  her  hand  in  marriage,  with  a  dissembled  ar- 
dour and  tenderness,  which  too  easily  imposed  upon 
her  unsuspecting  mind,  and  made  too  deep  an  im- 
pression upon  her  yielding  heart.    In  a  word,  Miss 
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Somerville  confessed  herself  neither  indifferent  to 
his  merit  nor  to  his  love,  and  upon  his  earnest  soli- 
citation permitted  him  to  mention  the  affair  to  her 
father. 

It  may  be  easily  conceived,  that  so  advantageous  a 
match  could  not  but  be  agreeable  to  Mr  Somerville, 
in' case  Sir  John's  character  should  appear  upon  in- 
quiry to  be  favourable.  Having  applied,  therefore, 
to  some  of  his  friends,  who  were  considered  as  men 
of  honour,  though  in  reality  their  principles  were 
not  much  different  from  his,  they  palliated  his  vices 
and  concealed  his  crimes,  when  they  were  made  ac- 
quainted with  his  professed  matrimonial  intentions, 
representing  his  former  connections  with  the  fair  sex 
as  ordinary  affairs  of  gallantry,  which  they  doubted 
Slot  would  now  be  at  an  end. 

Though  neither  Mr  Somerville  nor  his  son  were 
satisfied  with  Sir  John  Waldgrave's  former  conduct, 
they  were  willing  to  hope  that  marriage  might  reform 
him,  and  in  that  hope  gave  their  consent  to  the 
match  ;  the  accomplishment  of  which,  it  was  mutu- 
ally agreed  to  deLr  till  after  the  death  of  a  rich  uncle, 
from  whom  Sir  John  had  great  expectations,  and  who 
was  then  supposed  to  be  dangerously  ill;  lest  this 
uncle,  disapproving  of  the  scheme,  should,  in  resent- 
ment of  his  conduct,  disappoint  his  views  of  succes- 
sion to  his  fortune. 
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As  Sir  John  Waldgrave  had  now  permission  to 
visit  Miss  Soraerville,  upon  the  footing  of  an  honour- 
able lover,  who,  it  was  expected,  would  soon  become 
her  husband ;  he  paid  his  respects  to  her  frequently, 
but  had  hitherto  been  always  very  decent  in  his 
addresses.  Having  now,  however,  as  he  imagined, 
thoroughly  established  his  influence  over  her  heart, 
he  resolved  at  once  boldly  to  accomplish  the  plot, 
which  his  intriguing  head  and  corrupted  heart  had 
been  gradually  ripening  for  execution ;  and  the  dae- 
mon of  malignity  and  mischief  soon  furnished  him 
with  the  opportunity  he  desired. 

Being  informed,  that  Mr  Somervillq  and  his  son 
were  engaged  to  sup  one  evening  at  the  house  of  a 
friend  of  the  Doctor's,  who  was  a  batchelor,  and  that 
Miss  Somerville  chose  to  continue  at  home,  he  de- 
termined to  wait  upon  her  that  evening ;  and  in  or- 
der to  facilitate  the  scheme  he  was  meditating,  he 
contrived  to  send  the  servants  out  of  the  way.  Upon 
entering  Miss  Somerville's  apartment,  he  found  her 
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-teclining  on  a  sofa  in  an  undress,  reading  a  book,  in 
which  she  was  so  much  interested,  that  she  scarce 
perceived  his  approach,  till  he  sat  down  by  her  side. 

Struck  with  the  contemplation  of  that  innocence 
and  beauty,  which  in  the  mind  of  a  man  of  principle 
and  honour  might  have  excited  love  and  tenderness, 
but  would,  at  the  same  time,  have  checked  the  irre- 
gularity, and  restrained  the  violence  of  passion  j  he 
felt  no  other  effect  from  them  than  to  stimulate  him 
to'the  gratification  of  his  impetuous  desires,  Callous 
as  he  was  to  remorse,  and  dead  to  every  sentiment 
of  honour,  sensibility  and  shame,  he  resolved  to  in- 
dulge them  j  and  through  importunity  and  violence, 
he  in  one  unguarded  moment  unhappily  effected  his 
detestable  purpose ;  leaving  the  unhappy  fair  one  be 
had  ruined,  to  lament  the  misery  and  disgrace  of  her 
deplorable  situation,  with  fruitless  tears  and  heart- 
rending anguish. 

When  Sir  John  retired,  and  she  had  leisure  to  re- 
flect on  the  guilt  and  ignominy  of  the  condition  into 
which  she  saw  herself  now  plunged,  she  sunk  down 
Upon  the  floor  in  an  agony  of  grief,  bordering  upon 
despair.  At  one  time  she  accused  her  own  weak- 
ness, at  another,  the  villainous  artifices  of  her  base 
seducer.  Having  passed  a  sleepless  night,  tortured 
with  the  keenest  remorse,  and  agony  unutterable, 
she  resolved  at  last,  amidst  the  confusion  of  thought 
that  agitated  and  distracted  her  mind(  to  write  a  let- 
ter to  Sir  John  Waldgrave,  which  she  immediately 
did,  upbraiding  him  with  his  artifices  and  villainy,  and 
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requiring  him  to  fulfill  his  often-repeated  and  solemn 
engagements  to  marry  her. 

Though  this  letter  was  no  way  calculated  to  pro- 
duce the  intended  impression  upon  the  mind  of  a  man 
like  Sir  John  Wajdgrave,  he  was  so  conscious  of  the 
baseness  of  his  conduct,  and  at  the  same  time  so  de- 
sirous of  her  acquiescence  in  the  plan  of  life  which 
he  meant  to  propose  to  her  ;  that  he  wrote  her  with 
a  studied  smoothness  and  an  affected  contrition,  im- 
puting his  trespass  to  the  violence  of  his  love,  re- 
questing in  his  letter  her  forgiveness ;  but  '.at'  the 
same  time  professing  his  dislike  of  matrimony,  and 
mtreating  her  to  leave  her  country  and  her  friends, 
and  go  along  with  him  to  Paris,  where  he  doubted 
not  they  should  live  in  perfect  harmony  and  happi- 
ness; promising  in  any  event,  before  they  set  out,  to 
.settle  on  her  a  handsome  annuity,  as  a  security  against 
any  event  she  might  dread. 

This  answer  raised  her  sensibility,  pride  and  indig- 
nation to  the  highest  pitch.    She  wrote  him  for  the 
last  time,  in  the  severest  terms  which  a  rankled  and 
distracted  mind  could  dictate  ;  reproaching  him  with 
his  insolence  and  perfidy,  rejecting  his  proposal  with 
the  most  contemptuous  disdain,  as  an  audacious  in- 
sult upon  the  wretchedness  of  her  situation,  and  for- 
bidding him  eyer  to  see  or  write  her  more.    Sir  John 
hnding  it  impossible  to  reconcile  Miss  Somerville  to 
the  plan  of  living  he  had  projected,  set  out  for  France 
in  a  few  days  after  he  received  this  letter,  in  the  true 
?pmt  ox  a  man  of  pleasure  y  with  a  view  to  obliterate 
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the  remembrance  of  one  amour,  by  the  prosecution  of 
others,  that  chance  and  a  genius  for  intrigue  might 
throw  in  his  way. 

The  great  difficulty  now  on  the  part  of  Miss  Somer- 
ville,  was  to  account  to  her  father  and  brother  for 
the  breaking  up  of  the  correspondence  betwixt  her 
and  Sir  John,  and  for  his  abrupt  departure  to  the 
continent,  without  taking  leave  of  her.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  melancholy  which  preyed  upon  her  mind, 
was  easily  perceived  by  them  both.  In  order  there- 
fore,  to  account  for  this  change,  she  told'  them,  in- 
deed very  truly,'  that,  having  lately  had  an  interview 
with  Sir  John  Waldgrave,  in  which  he  had  toojfevi- 
dently  discovered  his  base  and  dishonourable  inten- 
tions, and  that  having  since  received  from  him  a  let- 
ter clearly  expressive  of  those  intentions,  which  in 
the  transport  of  her  rage,  she  had  burnt  <  she  had 
forbid  him  ever  to  see  her  face,  or  dare  to  repeat 
his  detestable  proposal.  Both  her  father  and  brother 
joined  in  expressing-the  strongest  indignation  at  such 
perfidious  and  unprincipled  conduct  5  congratulated 
her  upon  the  escape  she  had  made  ;  bestowed  that 
applause  on  her  spirit  and  virtue  which  she  could  not 
appropriate  to  herself,  and  administered  to  her  every 
consolation  in  their  power  to  bestow.  After  spend- 
ing a  few  days  longer  in  London,  till  Miss  Somer- 
■ville  recovered  a  little  strength,  she  and  her  father  set 
out  together  on  their  journey  to  Cheshire.  Soon 
after  their  arrival,  Miss  Somerville  found  herself 
with  child,  an  event,  in  the  situation  in  which  she 
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was  placed,  the  most  deplorable  that  could  have  hap- 
pened. The  experience  of  the  present,  and  the  an* 
ticipation  of  the  future  miseries  of  that  situation,  prey- 
ed incessantly  upon  her  mind,  and  threw  her  into  an 
agony  beyond  conception.  Her  father  observing, 
with  the  deepest  concern,  her  health  gradually  im- 
paired, exerted  his  utmost  assiduity  and  tenderness, 
in  persuading  her  to  adopt  the  means  he  prescribed 
for  her  recovery.  His  solicitude  and  affection  stung 
her  to  the  heart;  and? when  alone  drew  floods  of  tears 
from  her  eyes,  upon  every  recollection  of  his  kind- 
ness, compared  with  her  own  unworthiness.  At 
last,  after  much  hesitation  and  many  a  conflict,  she 
determined  to  discover  the  fatal  secret,  which  indeed 
could  be  no  longer  concealed,  to  her  brother  ;  who, 
at  her  father's  earnest  desire,  had  come  to  see  her. 
The  discovery  affected  him  exceedingly.  While  he 
glowed  with  the  greatest  indignation  at  the  author 
of  her  wrongs,  he  felt  more  pity  than  resentment 
for  the  unhappy  sufferer  ;  but  trembled  at  the  appre- 
hension of  communicating  the  melancholy  informa- 
tion to  her  father.  In  order  to  avoid  this  discovery, 
the  Doctor  proposed  sending  her  immediately  to 
Bath  ;  but,  as  her  father,  from  his  anxiety  and  ten- 
derness for  his  daughter,  insisted  on  accompanying 
her;  it  became  necessary  to  drop  this  scheme,  and 
to  communicate  to  him  the  direful  tidings  of  her 
disgrace.  The  information  threw  him  into  an  agony 
which  it  is  impossible  to  describe.  He  wrung  his 
hands,  and  looking  up  to  heaven,  implored  his  Ma- 
ker 
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leer  to  grant  him  a  speedy  death,  as  the  only  period 
of  his  misery.  Having  sent  orders  to  his  daughter, 
immediately  to  leave  his  house,  her  brother  sent  her 
with  a  confidential  servant  to  a  village  at  the  distance 
of  some  miles,  to  the  care  of  a  woman  who  had  been 
her  nurse.  The  fatigue  of  the  journey,  however, 
and  the  circumstances  of  her  disgrace,  brought  on  her 
labour  somewhat  prematurely,  and  she  was  in  two 
hours  after  her  arrival  at  the  place  of  her  destination, 
delivered  of  a  girl. 


LET- 
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The  various  emotions  of  grief,  remorse  and  shame, 
which  agitated  the  bosom  of  Miss  Somerville,  upon 
the  present  occasion,  produced  a  fever  which  endan- 
gered her  life.  As  her  constitution,  however,  was 
naturally  good,  it  enabled  her  to  sustain  the  shock, 
though  the  violence  of  the  disease  reduced  her  to  a 
state  of  weakness  and  langour,  which,  added  to  the 
melancholy  that  preyed  upon  her  mind,  threatened 
to  terminate  in  a  decay.  The  grief  and  anguish,  which 
the  circumstances  of  her  disgrace  had  occasioned  to 
so  affectionate  a  father,  in  particular  lay  heavy  on  her 
heart.  This  grief  would  probably  soon  have  proved 
fatal  to  her,  had  not  her  brother,  whose  sympathy 
and  affection  were  not  yet  extinguished  by  the  late 
instance  of  her  frailty,  for  which  he  considered  the 
punishment  she  had  already  suffered  as  a  sufficient 
atonement,  prevailed  on  the  now  relenting  old  man 
to  see  and  forgive  a  daughter,  who  was  once  the  de- 
light of  his  eyes,  and  the  joy  of  his  heart. 

In 
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In  the  mean  time,  the  Doctor,  whose  indignation 
at  the  barbarous  and  brutal  ravisher  of  his  sister, 
could  only  be  appeased  by  his  death,  hearing  of  his 
arrival  in  London,  sent  him  a  challenge,  conceived  in 
the  following  terms  :— » 

"  Sir, 

"  The  irreparable  injury  you  have  with  equal  per- 
fidy and  cruelty  done  to  a  once  beloved  sister,  who 
was  the  comfort  of  her  father's  declining  age,  and 
for  whose  violated  honour  your  blood  only  can  atone, 
have  excited  in  my  mind  the  justest  indignation  at 
the  author  of  her  wrongs,  and  the  most  ardent  desire 
to  avenge  them.'  I  expect  therefore,  you  will  meet 
me  in  Hyde  Park,  at  4  o'clock  on  Friday  morning, 
in  order  to  aggravate  your  guilt  by  my  death,  or  ex- 
piate it  by  your  own.  J.  Somervlile. 

Somerville  Hall,  Tuesday  Morning." 

To  this  letter,  sent  by  express,  the  Doctor  received 
the  answer  he  desired,  next  evening. 

"  Sir, 

"  I  received  your  letter,  and  shall  meet  you  at 
the  hour  and  place  appointed.  I  could  indeed  have 
wished  not  to  load  my  conscience  by  your  death, 
but  as  you  seem  determined  to  fight,  I  cannot  refuse 
you  the  opportunity  you  desire,  though,  should  any 
thing  disastrous  happen,  you  will  have  your  own  rash- 
ness only  to  blame.  J.  Waldgrave. 

London,  Wednesday  Morning" 

WheiP. 
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When  Dr  Somerville  received  this  letter,  he  told 
bis  father,  that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  taking 
a  trip  to  London,  but  that  he  hoped  to  see  him  again 
in  a  few  days ;  and  recommending  both  him  and  his 
sister  to  the  care  of  a  physician  in  Gloucester,  he  took 
an  affectionate  leave  of  them,  and  set  out  on  his  jour- 
ney. Having  slept  on  Thursday  night  at  his  own 
house,  he  got  on  horseback  next  morning,  about 
half  an  hour  after  three,  attended  by  Mr  Evans,  a 
friend  whom  he  had  previously  engaged  as  his  se- 
cond, a  surgeon,  and  a  servant.  Just  as  they  were 
riding  up  to  the  usual  place  of  rendezvous,  they  per- 
ceived Sir  John  Waldgrave  at  a  little  distance  behind 
them,  attended  in  the  same  manner.  Dr  Somerville, 
having  then  ordered  the  servant  to  retire  to  some  dis- 
tance, Sir  John  Waldgrave  gave  the  same  orders  to 
his,  and  the  gentlemen  came  forward  to  meet  each 
other. 

The  Doctor  then  told  his  antagonist,  that  though 
his  conduct  to  his  sister  was  sullied  by  the  foulest 
stains  of  treachery  and  baseness,  and  was  a  flagrant 
violation  of  his  plighted  honour,  and  of  the  confi- 
dence reposed  in  him,  he  did  not  come  at  present  to 
upbraid  him  with  his  crimes,  however  aggravated ; 
but  to  fight  him,  as  he  considered  his  death  as  the 
only  atonement  that  could  be  made  for  such  enor- 
mous and  complicated  guilt.  Sir  John  replied,  that 
whatever  injury  he  had  done  Miss  Somerville,  he  was 
not  of  a  disposition  to  be  bullied  into  a  reparation  of 
that  injury  by  any  of  her  friends  j  that  he  thought  it 
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incumbent  upon  him  to  attend  Dr  Somerville  upon, 
the  call  he  had  given  him  ;  that  he  was  now  ready 
to  stake  his  life  against  that  of  his  antagonist,  and  that 
he  left  the  choice  of  the  weapons  with  which  they 
were  to  fight,  to  him.  The  Doctor  answered,  that 
he  had  come  prepared  to  fight  with  sword  or  pistol, 
and  Sir  John  might  have  his  option.  As  neither  of 
them  however,  seemed  inclined  to  take  it,  the  seconds 
interfered,  and  proposed  that  the  affair  should  be 
determined  by  lot,  which  was  mutually  agreed  to. — « 
Lots  having  been  cast,  the  right  of  election  fell  ta 
the  Doctor.  Since  the  choice  of  weapons  has  fallen 
to  me,  says  he,  let  us  fight,  if  you  please,  with  pis- 
tols. With  all  my  heart,  replied  Sir  John ;  and  hav- 
ing given  their  pistols  to  their  seconds  in  order  to  load 
them,  it  was  agreed,  that  they  should  stand  back  to 
back,  that  they  should  each  walk  six  paces  in  oppo- 
site directions,  and  that  at  the  moment  they  had  a  full 
front  view  of  each  other,  they  should  fire.  Every 
thing  having  been  thus  settled,  and  a  mutual  promise 
having  been  given  by  their  seconds,  that  whosoever 
of  the  two  should  fall,  no  prosecution  should  be  car- 
ried on  against  the  survivor  ; — the  gentlemen  took 
their  ground,  and  walking  slowly  and  equally  the 
determined  distance,  they  fired,  just  after  they  wheel- 
ed, at  the  same  instant.  The  Doctor's  ball  slightly 
grazed  his  antagonist's  side,  but  that  of  Sir  John 
Waldgrave  unhappily  passed  through  the  Doctor's 
breast;  and  he  immediately  fell  upon  the  spot.  Sir 
John  hastily  coming  up  said,  he  was  sorry  for  what 
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had  happened,  which  he  observed,  was  not  of  his 
seeking.  The  Doctor  faintly  replied,  that  he  acquit- 
ted him  of  all  blame  on  that  account ;  that  he  was  de- 
sirous of  avenging  his  sister's  dishonour,  the  means 
of  effecting  which,  he  thought  lawful  in  this  case,  if 
in  any ;  that  he  sincerely  wished  Sir  John  might  re- 
pent of  his  crimes,  as  he  earnestly  implored  the  for- 
giveness of  his  own  ;  and  having  in  a  few  feeble  eja- 
culations recommended  his  soul  to  God,  and  his  fa- 
ther and  sister  to  the  care  of  his  friend,  he  expired  ! 

Mr  Evans,  the  Doctor's  second,  beckoning  to  a 
coachman  whom  he  had  ordered  to  wait  at  some 
distance,  to  come  up,  his  body  was,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  surgeons,  placed  in  the  coach,  and  his 
friend  supporting  it  in  his  arms,  it  was  carried  to  his 
own  house.  Sir  John,  his  second  and  servant,  rode 
immediately  off  the  field ;  and,  in  order,  for  some 
time  at  least,  to  avoid  the  sight  of  the  friends  of  the 
deceased,  to  whom  he  knew  he  must  be  a  hateful 
spectacle,  he  took  a  second  trip  to  Paris. 

As  the  reader  may  be  desirous  to  know  the  sequel 
of  a  life  stained  by  the  blackest  crimes  ;  let  him  be 
informed,  that  Sir  John  Waldgrave,  having  made  an 
assignation  with  a  French  Countess,  whom  he  had 
Reduced,  was  stabbed  to  death  by  her  husband  in  her 
arms,  an  end  worthy  of  his  infamous  character,  and 
doubtless  ordained  by  providence,  as  an  exemplary 
punishment  of  his  aggravated  guilt.  He  was  imme- 
diately carried  off  after  receiving  the  fatal  blow ;  and 
was  by  his  servants  committed  to  the  care  of  a  surgeon. 

Having 
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Having  lived  two  days  in  great  agony,  he  acknow- 
ledged the  justice  of  the  present  retaliation,  and  fer- 
vently implored  the  divine  forgiveness,  upon  account 
of  his  heinous  crimes,  and  particularly  upon  account 
of  the  atrocious  injury  he  had  done  to  Miss  Somer- 
ville.  He  declared,  to  some  friends  who  attended 
him,  that  he  now  considered  her  as  his  wife,  and  that 
as  he  must  soon  appear  before  the  tribunal  of  his 
Judge,  he  would,  make  her  the  only  reparation  at 
present  in  his  power,  by  declaring  her  such,  and 
by  transferring  to  her  and  her  child,  ten  thousand 
pounds,  which  he  had  in  the  Bank  of  England,  the 
only  part  of  his  fortune  then  at  his  disposal;  and  his 
will  having  been  instantly  made  by  an  attorney  in  this 
manner,  he  died  in  a  few  hours  after,  overwhelmed 
with  horror,  and  his  body  was  privately  buried  in 
Paris. 

Ye  libertines  of  the  age,  who  meditate  the  ruin  of* 
innocence  and  beauty,  say,  whether  the  attainment 
of  the  pleasures  you  pursue  with  so  much  eagerness, 
be  not  over-balanced  by  the  remorse  you  must  some,- 
times  feel;  if  all  sensibility  be  not  extinguished  in 
your  minds,  upon  account  of  the  disgrace  and  misery 
you  entail  upon  the  unhappy  creatures  you  have  se* 
duced  or  betrayed,  by  the  mental  agony  attendant 
on  such  a  death-bed  scene,  and  by  the  dread  and  an* 
ticipation  of  a  future  retribution ! 
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Mr.  EVANS,  having  paid  the  last  duty  to  his 
friend,  set  out  as  soon  as  possible  for  Somerville  Hall, 
in  order  to  prevent  a  hasty  communication  of  the  fatal 
tidings  of  Dr  Somerville's  death.  He  found  the  old 
man,  upon  his  return,  still  in  a  state  of  great  weak- 
ness, but  very  considerably  cheared  and  comforted  by 
the  hope  of  his  son's  return.  His  daughter  too,  in 
a  languishing  condition,  though  her  father  was  now 
reconciled  to  her,  was  at  this  time  in  the  house  with 
her  child,  which,  notwithstanding  the  circumstances 
of  her  disgrace,  she  hugged  and  caressed  with  mater- 
nal fondness ;  and  she  expected  with  great  eagerness 
the  return  of  a  brother,  whose  sympathy  and  kind 
offices  had  soothed  and  comforted  her,  under  her 
otherwise  insupportable  distress.  In  such  a  trying 
situation,  therefore,  it  will  be  easily  imagined,  that 
Mr  Evans  felt  himself  exceedingly  embarrassed,  with 
regard  to  the  communication  of  the  dreadful  tale ; 
and  it  appeared  to  him  the  most  painful  task  that 
could  have  been  imposed  on  a  man  of  a  feeling  heart, 
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to  be  obliged  to  tear  up  those  wounds  afresh,  which 

were  yet  scarce  closed  since  their  recent  infliction  

But  it  was  a  necessary  task,  especially  as  that  medd- 
ling and  officious  babbler,  Rumour,  had  already 
dropt  some  alarming  hints  of  the  truth. 

In  a-  few  hours  after  Mr  Evans*  arrival,  Mr  So- 
merville leaning  over  a  window,  that  looked  into  the 
garden,  unobserved,  overheard  two  of  the  servants 
at  the  foot  of  the  wall,  talking  with  the  appearance 
of  much  concern  of  the  fate  of  Dr  Somerville  ;  one 
of  them  saying  to  the  other,  that  he  was  afraid  their 
old  master  would  soon  hear  the  most  doleful  tidings 
that  ever  reached  his  ear,  for,  added  he,  I  have  been 
told,  that  his  son  is  killed  in  a  duel.    This  informa- 
tion, vague  and  uncertain  as  it  seemed  to  be,  struck 
Mr  Somerville  like  a  dagger  to  the  heart,  and  he 
sunk  down  immediately  on  the  floor.    When  he  had 
•recovered  a  little,  from  the  effects  of  that  consterna* 
tion  and  terror  which  had  seized  him,  upon  the  first 
accidental  report  of  the  death  of  his  son,  he  called 
for  Mr  Evans,  who  happened  to  be  in  an  adjoining 
apartment  with  Miss  Somerville;  told  him  what  he 
had  immediately  heard,  and  adjured  him  to  conceal 
nothing  from  him  of  what  he  knew  with  regard  to 
the  fate  of  his  son.   Mr  Evans  now  saw  it  was  in  vain 
to  deny  or  dissemble  a  fact,  of  which  Mr  Somerville 
had  already  received  an  obscure  intimation,  especi- 
ally as  the  accounts  of  his  son's  death  must  at  any 
rate  have  been  soon  communicated  to  him.  He 
therefore  judged  it  best,  as  his  fears  were  already  so 
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much  alarmed,  to  communicate  the  whole,  which  he 
did  with  all  the  tenderness  and  sympathy  of  a  deeply 
afflicted  friend.     "  Eternal  God,"  exclaimed  the 
venerable  old  man,  on  hearing  the  dreadful  story, 
"  how  long  shall  the  shafts  of  thy  vengeance  be  le- 
velled at  this  devoted  head  !   O  let  thy  mercy  put  a 
period  to  a  life,  which  is  now  become  insupportable !" 
The  unhappy  Miss  Somerville,  who  had  followed 
Mr  Evans  into  the  room,  on  hearing  the  accounts  of 
her  brother's  death,  fainted  away  in  the  arms  of  a 
servant  who  attended  her,  and  was  carried  in  this  con- 
dition to  her  bed  chamber,  Mr  Evans  accompanying 
the  servant,    After  laying  her  on  her  bed,  and  ap- 
plying some  cordials  for  her  recovery,  she  revived, 
but  it  was  to  misery  in  the  extreme.    "  O!  my  bro- 
ther," cried  she,  "  thou  best  of  men,  thou  kindest 
of  brothers  and  of  friends !  Hast  thou  fallen  by  the 
hand  of  him,  who  has  undone  thine  unhappy  sister! 
Wretch  that  I  am,  to  have  been  the  cause  of  thy  death! 
I  shall  now  become  an  object  of  detestation  and  ab- 
horrence to  all,  but  most  of  all  to  myself !  This  bat- 
tered frame  will,  however,  I  trust,  soon  fall  to  pieces, 
and  release  its  miserable  inhabitant !  Merciful  God, 
let  my  sufferings  atone  for  my  guilt,  and  let  thy  com- 
passion of  my  misery  incline  thee  speedily  to  cut  asun- 
der the  thread  of  my  wretched  life  ! — But,  O !  my 
poor  father  !  What  will  become  of  my  poor  father  ! 
This  reiterated  stroke  must  tear  his  parental  heart, 
and  overwhelm  him  with  grief  unutterable !  Alas  ! 
Alas !  his  daughter,  his  wretched  daughter  has  been 
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the  cause  of  his  accumulated  calamities  I"   A  servant 
having  at  this  moment  entered  the  room,  whispered 
Mr  Evans  that  Mr  Somerville  was  dead.    As  Miss 
Somerville,  notwithstanding  her  sufferings,  possessed 
the  sense  of  hearing  in  the  most  acute  degree,  her 
•ear  immediately  caught  the  sound,  and  she  exclaimed, 
"  My  father  dead,  did  you  say,"  hastily  drawing  aside 
the  curtain,  and  eagerly  looking  at  the  servant  who 
had  given  this  information;  "  then  I  shall  soon  follow 
him,  and  our  ashes  shall  be  mingled  together  in  one 
common  grave.   His  death  is  the  prelude  to,  and  the 
forerunner  of  mine,  and  sounds  my  funeral  knell. 
I  hear  the  call,  and  hasten  to  obey  it.    My  dear  fa- 
ther !  Thou  hast  suffered  the  last  pang,  and  reached 
the  shore  of  everlasting  rest !  Why  was  I  not  permit- 
ted to  explore  thy  dying  looks,  which  perhaps  search- 
ed in  vain  for  thine  absent  daughter  ?    Why  was  I 
not  permitted  to  smooth  for  thee,  as  far  as  I  was  able, 
the  bed  of  death,  to  seal  the  forgiveness  of  mine  of- 
fences on  thy  quivering  lip  ;  to  close  thy  swimming 
eyes,  and  to  receive  the  last  benediction  from  thy 
faultering  tongue  !  But  a  short  interval  shall  divide 
us.    Farewell,  thou  dear  and  honoured  shade,  thou 
best  and  most  affectionate  of  parents,  farewell !  We 
shall  soon  meet,  I  trust,  to  part  no  more,  in  the  re- 
gions of  immortal  blessedness  !"    Then  turning  to 
Mr  Evans,  her  eyes  swimming  with  tears — "  I  have 
only  one  last  request,  Sir/'  said  she,  "  to  make  of 
you,  with  which,  if  you  are  so  good  as  to  comply, 
I  shall  die  in  peace."     Mr  Evans  assured  her,  that 
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he  would  readily  grant,  and  faithfully  fulfill  whatever 
she  was  pleased  to  ask.  .  "  Then,"  says  she,  "  give 
me  your  hand  and  your  promise,  that  you  will  take 
my  helpless  infant  under  your  protection  and  care, 
and  that  you  will,  if  she  is  spared,  educate  her  pro- 
perly for  the  station  in  which  she  may  be  placed,  and 
for  the  part  she  may  be  called  to  act  in  life.    I  con- 
jure you,  Sir,  by  the  sacred  ties  of  that  friendship 
which  you  entertained  for  my  beloved  brother — 1 
conjure  you  by  the  anxiety  and  concern  of  a  wretch- 
ed mother,  to  execute  the  sacred  trust,  which  with 
my  dying  breath  I  now  repose  in  you."    He  replied, 
that,  the  friendship  he  had  for  her  worthy  brother, 
and  the  respect  which  he  had  for  her  father  and  her- 
self, would  have  determined  him  fo  take  her  child 
under  his  care,  though  he  had  not  pledged  his  word; 
that  he  now  considered  himself  as  bound  by  a  double 
tie,  and  that  she  might  be  assured,  he  would  dis- 
charge the  trust  committed  to  him  to  the  best  of  his 
ability.    "  May  the  blessing  of  an  unhappy  mother, 
and  of  an  helpless  infant,"  answered  she,  "  descend 
upon  you,"  grasping  his  hand,  and  bathing  it  with 
her  tears,  "  and  may  a  merciful  God,"  lifting  up 
her  eyes  as  she,  spoke,  toward  heaven,  with  the  im- 
ploring look  of  ardent  supplication,  "  preserve  her 
from  the  snares,  of  faithless  men,  and  enable  her  to 
obliterate  the  infamy  of  her  birth,  by  a  conduct  more 
innocent  and  virtuous  than  mine  1"     Her  strength 
being  utterly  exhausted  by  the  violence  of  her  exer- 
tions, and  by  the  earnestness  and  energy  with  which 
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she  spoke ;  she  fell  back  on  her  bed,  and  continued 
some  time  motionless.  But  a  delirium  coming  on 
with  the  fever  which  now  raged  in  her  veins,  her  un- 
derstanding was  bewildered  amidst  the  crowd  of  ideas 
which  floated  in  her  distempered  imagination  ;  and 
the  discriminating  power  of  reason  was  totally  anni- 
hilated. Mistaking  Mr  Evans,  who  sat  on  her  bed- 
side drowned  in  tears,  for  her  father,  and  looking 
wildly  yet  earnestly  at  him,  she  exclaimed  with  a 
voice  of  inexpressible  agony — "  Alas !  my  father, 
you  weep  1  These  tears  are  shed  for  your  unhappy 
Emily.  The  remembrance  of  her  disgrace  draws 
this  flood  from  your  eyes.  But  I  have  most  cause 
to  weep,  and  the  stream  shall  never  cease  to  flow, 
till  the  fountain  from  which  it  is  derived  is  dried  up 
for  ever.  fCaxi  you  forgive,  my  dear  father,  your  of- 
fending but  penitent  child?  O !  restore  your  wretch- 
ed daughter,  who  has  wandered  from  the  path  of 
happiness  and  duty,  and  now  earnestly  desires  to  re- 
turn to  it ;  restore  your  once  beloved  Emily,  who 
will  never  cease  to  love  and  honour  you,  to  your 
forgiveness  and  favour'"  Exhausted  by  the  fatigue 
of  speaking,  and  by  the  exertions  she  had  made  be- 
yond her  strength,  she  again  sunk  down  on  her  bed, 
and  continued  for  some  time  quiet,  and  to  appearance 
inclined  to  sleep.  In  a  little,  however,  she  was  rous- 
ed from  this  seemingly  torpid  state  by  another  pa- 
roxysm of  the  fever,  which  along  with  the  delirium, 
continued  with  a  degree  of  violence,  that  her  en- 
feebled frame  was  scarce  able  to  sustain}  and  which 
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threatened  to  put  a  period  to  her  life.  Springing  up 
from  her  bed,  she  broke  forth  into  a  transport  of  in- 
dignation and  rage  at  the  fancied  violence  of  Sir 
John  Waldgrave.  "  Help,  help  !"  cried  she,  "  will 
none  of  you  help  ?  Will  none  of  you  protect  an  un- 
happy maid  from  the  assaults  of  brutal  violence?  My 
father !  My  brother !  haste,  haste  to  rescue  me  from 
the  grasp  of  the  ruthless  ravisher  ?  ThoE  perjured 
villain,  didst  thou  not  swear  eternal  love,  and  pledge 
thine  honour  to  fulfil  thy  solemn  vows  at  the  altar? 
Sure,  if  no  hell  existed,  it  must  have  been  created 
for  such  a  wretch  as  thee !"  Her  imagination  hur- 
rying her  from  the  idea  of  the  violence  offered  to 
herself,  to  a  visionary  view  of  the  fatal  duel,  betwixt 
her  brother  and  Sir  John  Waldgrave,  upon  her  ac- 
count, she  exclaimed — "  Ah!  my  dear  brother! 
What  desperation  has  seized  thee,  to  hazard  thy  life 
against  the  ruffian  who  has  ruined  thy  sister,  and  who 
will  consummate  his  crimes  by  thy  murder!  Leave, 
O!  leave  my  cause,  I  conjure  you,  to  the  righteous 
vengeance  of  heaven !"  Imagining  she  saw  her  bro- 
ther fall,  she  cried,  "  Ah!  he  falls,  he  falls!  Help, 
Mr  Evans,  help  to  support  your  friend  !  See !  See ! 
He  lifts  his  dying  eyes,  and  casts  a  last  tender  look 
on  his  wretched  sister,  as  if  he  would  say,  I  wished  to 
have  avenged  thy  violated  honour,  but  heaven  has  orr 
dained  it  otherwise."  Overpowered  by  the  violence 
of  her  sensations,  she  once  more  sunk  into  a  state  of 
apparent  insensibility  ;  but  the  phantasms,  which  in 
tlie  disordered  state  of  her  mind$  so  frequently  pre- 
sented 
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rented  themselves  to  her  imagination,  now  recurred 
in  a  more  pleasing  form.  Deluded  by  the  visionary- 
representations  of  this  faculty,  she  fancied  she  saw  her 
father  and  brother,  looking  down  upon  her  with  in- 
effable tenderness"  and  love,  from  the  seats  of  bliss, 
and  beckoning  her  away.  Transported  with  the  ra- 
vishing vision,  she  exclaimed,  "  I  come,  I  come,  my 
ever  honoured  father  and  my  dearest  brother,  to  re- 
join your  immortal  and  happy  society  L  For  ever  freed 
from  the  apprehension  of  the  artifices  and  violence 
of  Sir  John  Waldgrave,  I  fly,  ye  dear  relatives  and 
guardian  spirits  of  the  just,  to  your  protecting  arms, 
and  to  your  happy  abode!'*  As  she  uttered  these 
words,  her  eyes  sparkled  with  an  intelligent  ardour, 
that  indicated  at  once  the  return  of  reason  and  the 
transport  of  hope,  and  casting  a  look  of  inexpressible 
complacency  on  Mr  Evans,  she  sunk  into  a  gentle 
swoon,  and  expired. 
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A  Fifth  blemish,  Ladies,  in  the  female  character, 
of  far  greater  magnitude  than  the  one  last  mention- 
ed, which  justice  and  truth  require,  that  I  should 
take  notice  of,  is  that  of  a  disposition  in  several  mar- 
ried women  for  gallantry  and  intrigue — a  disposition, 
which,  however  agreeable  it  may  render  them  to  their 
paramours,  certainly  disqualifies  them  for  being  the 
estimable  friends  and  companions  of  their  husbands. 

Is  it  not,  Ladies,  a  very  extraordinary  fact,  that 
the  frailty  so  unhappily  exemplified  in  the  four  pre- 
ceding Letters — a  frailty,  which  is  the  effect  of  weak- 
ness, and  of  a  momentary  impulse  of  passion,  in  an 
unguarded  moment,  or  of  credulity  and  misplaced 
confidence  in  our  sex,  entails  for  the  most  part  more 
ignominy  upon  the  unhappy  female,  who  has  per- 
haps exhibited  only  one  instance  of  it  in  her  life,  than 
the  deliberate  and  frequent  infidelity  of  several  of  her 
sex  to  the  marriage  bed.  How,  it  may  be  naturally 
asked,  shall  we  account  for  this  unjust  appropriation 
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of  shame  and  disgrace  to  two  blemishes  in  the  fe- 
male character,  of  very  different  degrees  of  guilt ;  the 
one  of  which,  considered  as  a  frailty,  admits  of  much 
palliation,  as  the  effect  of  temptation  and  surprise  j 
the  other,  for  the  most  part  a  deliberate  crime,  ad- 
mits of  no  excuse,  and  is  greatly  aggravated  by  the 
atrocious  injury  done  to  the  unsuspecting,  perhaps  af- 
fectionate and  indulgent  husband,  and  by  the  spuri- 
ous brood  introduced  into  his  family,  as  the  heirs  to 
his  fortune,  and  the  objects  of  his  love  ? 

This  very  unfair  distribution  of  censure,  may,  I 
think,  be  derived  from  the  three  following  causes  ; 
from  the  general  depravity  of  our  manners — from 
infidelity  to  the  marriage  bed  being  too  common,  and 
therefore  generally  stigmatized  with  less  infamy — and 
from  the  too  easy  opportunities  of  concealing  such 
infidelity.  But  it  is  the  province  of  well  informed 
reason,  to  assign  to  each  frailty  and  to  each  vice  in  the 
female  character,  its  proportionate  degree  of  censure 
and  blame  ;  and  to  the  vice  last  mentioned,  infidelity 
to  the  marriage  bed,  a  higher  degree  of  guilt  and  in- 
famy ought  in  justice,  upon  account  of  its  consequen- 
ces above-mentioned,  to  be  annexed  to  those  of  your 
sex  who  commit  this  crime,  than  even  to  those  of 
ours,  who  discover  the  same  infidelity. 

Of  the  guilt  of  the  disposition  to,  and  of  the  prac- 
tice of  gallantry  in  your  sex,  I  will  readily  confess, 
that  a  great  part  of  it  may  be  fairly  attributed  to  ours, 
to  those  abandoned  libertines  who  are  the  tempters 
and  seducers  of  the  unhappy  fair  ones,  whose  prin- 
ciples 
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ciples  they  have  corrupted,  whose  -virtue  they  have 
undermined,  and  whose  modesty  they  have  destroy- 
ed. But  the  greater  part  of  the  blame  resulting  from 
your  deviation  from  the  path  of  rectitude  and  duty, 
ought  certainly  to  be  imputed  to  yourselves.  I  am 
sorry  to  observe,,  that  the  present  system  of  female 
education  and  manners,  affords  too  much  scope  for 
the  arts  of  seduction  and  intrigue,  which,  when  dis- 
covered, incur  too  little  punishment,  and  entail. too 
little  ignomity  on  the  unprincipled  rakes  and  libertines 
who  adopt  them.  Hence  it  is,  that  we  hear  of  so 
many  instances  of  infidelity  to  the  marriage  bed  in 
both  sexes,  which  instead  of  being  branded  with  any 
peculiar  marks  of  ignominy,  subject  the  man  who 
hath  been  guilty  of  the  violation,  only  to  a  pecuniary 
mulct,  and  procure  for  the  woman  who  hath  been 
unfaithful  to  her  marriage  vows,  a  divorce  from  the 
man  she  hath  so  greatly  injured;  while  by  this  means 
she  has  it  in  her  power  to  finish  her  career  of  guilt 
and  infamy,  by  a  scandalous  cohabitation  with  her 
seducer.  To  such  of  you,  Ladies,  as  are  distinguish- 
ed by  native  modesty,  and  by  principles  of  strict  vir- 
tue and  honour,  (and  I  trust,  that  there  are  many 
among  you  thus  distinguished,)  it  peculiarly  belongs 
to  supply  as  much  as  possible  the  deficiency  of  the 
present  laws  and  manners,  to  correct  the  enormity 
of  which  I  am  treating,  by  every  mark  of  contempt 
and  disdain,  which  you  can  inflict  on  the  man,  who 
would  degrade  the  dignity  of  your  sex,  and  ruin  your 
personal  reputation,  by  perfidious  attempts  on  your 
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virtue  and  honour.    Let  the  young  and  inexperien- 
ced part  of  your  sex,  therefore,  guard  with  the  ut- 
most prudence  and  caution  against  the  ensnaring  arts 
of  their  vile  betrayers ;  and  let  the  married  Ladies, 
in  particular,  resent  with  becoming  scorn  and  indig- 
nation, the  first  advances  to  any  improper  and  unbe- 
coming connection  with  such  persons.  Remember, 
Ladies,  that  you  have  a  most  important  and  sacred 
trust  committed  to  you,  that  of  being  the  guardians 
of  your  husbands'  honour,  peace,  and  happiness. — 
The  sacrificing  these,  therefore,  by  the  violation  of 
your  marriage  vows,  and  by  the  indulgence  of  a  cri- 
minal passion,  will,  in  the  estimation  of  all  the  wise 
and  worthy  part,  both  of  our  sex  and  of  your  own, 
entail  upon  your  characters  guilt  of  the  greatest  mag- 
nitude, and  infamy  of  the  deepest  dye.    Such  guilt 
and  infamy  pursued  the  imprudent  and  criminal  con- 
duct of  the  unhappy  Lucilia,  the  subject  of  the  fol- 
lowing narrative. 

Lucilia  inherited  from  nature  those  charms 
which  usually  attract  the  admiration,  and  captivate 
the  hearts  of  many  individuals  of  our  sex,  whom 
she  ensnared  in  her  toils.  Elated  with  the  attention 
shewn,  and  with  the  compliments  paid  her,  she  seem- 
ed to  enjoy  them  as  the  tribute  due  to  her  charms  ; 
and  the  envy  of  her  own  sex  was  amply  compensated 
by  the  homage  which  was  paid  by  ours  to  her  perso- 
nal beauty  and  accomplishments. 

Of  all  the  candidates  for  her  affection,  the  preten- 
tions of  Benevolus,  a  man  of  independent  fortune, 
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and  at  the  same  time  of  real  worth,  were  particular- 
ly favoured  by  her  parents;  and  though  Lucilia  her- 
self felt  little  either  of  the  pains  or  pleasures  of  love, 
she  was  persuaded  by  her  mother  to  give  her  hand 
to  Benevolus,  in  expectation  that  the  kindness  of  the 
husband  would,  after  marriage,  both  excite  and  en- 
sure the  affection  of  the  wife. 

Benevolus,  after  his  marriage,  exhibited  in  the 
whole  of  his  behaviour  every  proof  that  could  be  rea- 
sonably desired  of  affection  and  indulgence  to  his  be- 
loved Lucilia.  The  giddiness  of  her  disposition,  in- 
deed, and  her  extravagant  passion  for  admiration, 
which  marriage  had  not  yet  subdued  in  her  heart, 
created  him  some  uneasiness  ;  but  as  he  had  no  rea- 
son as  yet  to  suspect  her  fidelity,  he  continued  both 
his  fondness  and  his  confidence,  resolved  to  suspect 
no  guilt  where  he  had  obtained  no  proof.  The  first 
four  years  of  their  matrimonial  life  passed  over  their 
heads  in  domestic  tranquility  and  happiness ;  with- 
out any  suspicion,  or  ground  of  suspicion  upon  the 
part  of  Benevolus,  of  the  constancy  and  affection  of 
his  spouse,  who  had  brought  him  during  that  time 
three  children,  two  boys  and  a  girl,  on  whom  the  fond 
father  doated  with  all  the  ardour  of  parental  love, 
and  which  he  regarded  as  the  endearing  pledges  of 
the  affection  and  fidelity  of  his  wife.  But  Lucilia, 
whose  charms  were  yet  in  their  prime,  without  any 
premeditated  guilt,  was  stimulated  by  a  rage  for  con- 
quest, and  by  that  preposterous  desire  of  admiration, 
which  flowing  from  vanity,  one  of  the  strongest  pas- 
sions 
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sions  in  the  female  breast,  too  frequently  breaks  forth 
even  in  conjugal  life.  This  passion,  always  strong  in 
the  mind  of  Lucilia,  was  powerfully  excited  by  the 
attention  and  assiduity,  and  by  the  artifices  and  flat- 
tery, of  the  licentious  and  unprincipled  Lothario. 

This  young  libertine,  of  plausible  manners  but  de- 
praved heart,  soon  perceived  the  weakness  of  Lu- 
cilia, and  availed  himself  of  it,  by  addressing  him- 
self at  once  to  her  vanity  and  her  love.  By  his  com- 
pliments, his  solicitations,  and  his  intrigues,  he  at 
last  accomplished  his  accursed  purpose,  and  persuaded 
the  deluded  but  guilty  Lucilia,  to  abandon  her  worthy 
husband  and  her  promising  children,  and  to  repair  to 
France  with  her  perfidious  lover.  To  this  fatal  step 
indeed,  she  at  first  felt  a  strong  reluctance.  Her  af- 
fection for  her  children,  and  her  attachment  to  her  se- 
ducer, produced  upon  this  occasion  a  violent  struggle 
in  her  bosom,  which  however,  was  at  last  overcome 
by  the  importunity  of  Lothario.  Dreading  a  disco- 
very of  her  guilt,  which  now  began  to  be  suspected, 
she  was  prevailed  upon  to  set  off  with  her  infamous  pa- 
ramour for  Dover,  in  a  post  chaise,  and  in  three  days 
arrived  in  Paris,  that  great  seat  of  debauchery,  dissi- 
pation and  folly,  where  she  continued  sometime  lost 
in  the  crowd,  undiscovered  and  unknown ;  solacing 
herself  with  the  love  of  her  base  betrayer,  and  en- 
deavouring to  obliterate  the  remembrance  of  her  guilt 
and  shame,  in  his  infamous  embraces ;  though  the 
consciousness  of  that  guiltoften  disturbedher  thoughts, 
and  awakened  at  different  intervals  a  transient  but 
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ineffectual  remorse  in  her  agitated  mind.   A  circum- 
stance however,  soon  after  occurred,  which  by  aban- 
doning her  at  once  to  ignominy  and  want,  and  by 
exciting  in  her  breast  a  variety  of  painful  sensations, 
resulting  from  the  consciousness  of  her  baseness,  ser- 
ved to  render  her  remorse  more  poignant  and  per- 
manent.   The  inconstant  and  perfidious  Lothario, 
having  engaged  in  a  new  intrigue  with  a  French  lady, 
to  whom  he  had  procured  an  introduction,  forsook 
the  wretched  Lucilia,  without  compunction  or  con- 
cern, and  without,  making  any  provision  for  her 
future  exigencies.      Deserted  by  her  profligate  lo- 
ver, and  overwhelmed  with  the  weight  of  poverty, 
guilt  and  disgrace,  she  suffered  all  that  mental  an- 
guish which  these  accumulated  miseries  tended  to 
produce.    For  some  time  she  relieved  her  necessities 
by  the  sale  of  the  jewels  and  trinkets  she  had  brought 
along  with  her,  and  which  she  had  received  from 
Lothario  ;  but  that  resource  began  at  last  to  fail  her, 
and  she  had  nothing  in  prospect  before  her  but  in- 
famy and  want.    She  was  in  this  miserable  situation, 
when  Benevolus,  in  consequence  of  the  enquiries  and 
exertions  of  a  friend  he  had  in  Paris,  discovered  the 
place  of  her  retreat ;  and  after  giving  orders  to  that 
friend  to  advance  her  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  to 
supply  her  immediate  wants,  he  settled  on  her  one 
hundred  pounds  yearly,  for  life. 

This  unexpected  supply  of  her  necessities,  from 
the  man  she  had  so  greatly  injured,  affected  her  ex- 
tremely, and  inspired  her  with  the  warmest  gratitude, 

at 
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at  the  same  time  that  the  recollection  of  her  infidelity 
stung  her  with  the  most  pungent  remorse,  and  co- 
vered her  with  confusion  and  shame,  on  every  re- 
view of  her  husband's  generous  kindness,  compared 
with  her  own  unworthiness.  After  recovering  from 
the  violence  of  her  emotions,  on  receiving  the  bene- 
faction of  her  husband,  she  wrote  him  a  most  peni- 
tential letter,  imploring  his  forgiveness,  and  thank- 
ing hira  for  his  generosity,  so  undeserved  upon  her 
part;  and  having  taken  a  respectful  and  affecting 
leave  of  his  friend,  she  retired  to  the  obscurity  of  a 
convent,  where  she  spent  the  remainder  of  her  days, 
endeavouring  to  hide  her  shame  in  the  calm  retreat  of 
a  sequestered  life. 
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last  blemish,  Ladies,  in  the  female'character , 
on.  which  I  propose  to  animadvert,  and  which  dis- 
qualifies you  for  being  the  agreeable  friends  and 
companions  of  our  sex,  is  that  of  a  propensity  to  raise 
and  propagate  scandal. 

With  all  the  tenderness  I  feel  for  a  sex,  which  I 
so  much  respect,  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  difficult  to 
acquit  many  individuals  of  it,  of  this  propensity. — 
Tea-table  scandal,  among  your  sex,  is  even  become 
proverbial.  With  some,  the  detestable  practice  of 
propagating  scandal,  is  become  so  common  and  so 
flagrant,  that  in  almost  every  company  they  frequent 
"  a  reputation  dies;"  and  what  at  first  view  appears 
strange,  the  disposition  to  slander  among  women,  is 
exercised  with  most  severity  upon  one  another.  The 
inclination  to  propagate  scandal  upon  such  unfortu- 
nate Ladies,  as  happen  to  fall  under  the  lash  of  fe- 
male tongues,  is  most  commonly  excited  by  the  rival- 
ship  of  beauty.  This  quality,  more  than  any  other, 
stirs  up  envy  and  malignity  in  the  female  breast,  and 
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it  gives  birth  to  many  a  tale,  dextrously  contrived 
for  its  humiliation  and  debasement.  Even  where 
the  character  is  spared,  personal  charms  are  lessened, 
if  not  annihilated.  The  shape  and  face  are  scruti- 
nized with  a  searching  eye.  One  lady  it  is  allowed 
has  a  good  complexion,  but  her  shape  is  clumsy,  and 
her  features  are  irregular.  Another  has  regular  fea- 
tures, but  a  sallow  complexion.  A  third  possesses 
symmetry  both  of  figure  and  features,  but  her  eyes 
are  inanimate,  and  her  countenance  is  altogether  void 
of  expression*. 

If  any  flaw  hath  appeared  in  the  character,  or  if 
any  act  of  imprudence  or  indiscretion  hath  been  at- 
tributed to  a  reputed  beauty,  the  flaw  and  the  indis- 
cretion are  industriously  aggravated,  or  the  most  in- 
jurious hints  and  innuendos  are  thrown  out,  where 
"  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear."  At  other 
times  those  retailers  of  scandal,  in  order  to  escape 
the  censure  of  the  more  candid  and  humane  part  of 
their  species,  mention  the  frailties  of  some  individuals 
of  their  sex,  with  affected  pity,  and  beg  they  may 

not 

*  It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  such  remarks  are  perfectly  innocent,  and 
indicate  no  disposition  to  propagate  scandal,  which  can  only  affect  the  moral 
character,  and  has  no  natural  blemishes  or  imperfections  for  its  objects.  I 
readily  admit  the  truth  of  this  observation,  when  an  opinion  is  delivered 
upon  the  outward  figure,  complexion  and  expression,  without  any  tincture 
of  malevolence  or  envy  ;  but  if  any  spark  of  these  baneful  passions  lie  latent 
in  the  breast  of  the  female  critic,  she  will  be  tempted  to  exercise  her  per- 
spicacity in  the  discovery  and  exaggeration  of  natural  imperfections ;  and 
the  moral  character,  if  vulnerable,  will  seldom  escape  her  animadversions, 
which  will  naturally  be  directed  both  to  raise  and  propagate  scandal. 
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not  be  repeated  by  those  to  whom  in  confidence  they 
communicate  them.  In  these  various  ways  do  tale- 
bearers scatter  fire-brands  and  death  around  them ; 
saying,  "  Are  we  not  in  sport  ?"  If,  Ladies,  you 
would  seriously  consider  the  deplorable,  often  fatal 
consequences  resulting  from  scandal  and  evil  speak- 
ing, I  am  confident  that  the  feelings  of  humanity 
would  restrain  you  from  indulging  a  practice  produc- 
tive of  such  unhappy  effects. 

I  am  far  from  intending  to  insinuate  that  the  dis- 
position to  raise  and  propagate  scandal,  is  a  general 
feature  in  the  character  of  your  sex,  though  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  that  it  is  more  prevalent  in  the  fe- 
male sex  than  in  the  .male  j  nor  do  I  believe  that  this 
disposition,  tinctured  as  it  may  be  in  some  cases  with 
envy,  often  proceeds  from  real  malignity,  which,  I 
think,  is  rarely  an  inmate  in  the  female  breast.  To 
what  then,  it  will  be  asked,  is  the  propensity  to  scan- 
dal, so  frequently  observable  in  your  sex,  to  be  attri- 
buted ?  I  am  of  opinion,  that  we  may  for  the  most 
part  very  justly  attribute  this  propensity  to  that  in- 
clination to  talkativeness,  which  Smellie,  in  his  Philo- 
sophy of  Natural  History,  considers  as  characteristical 
of  your  sex.—"  Women,"  says  he,  «  speak  much ; 
they  ought  to  speak  much  ;  nature  compels  them  to 
speak  much.'*    It  must  indeed,  be  acknowledged, 
that  they  are  under  no  invincible  necessity  of  speak- 
ing evil  of  one  another ;  but  if,  as  he  asserts,  they 
are  compelled  by  nature  and  necessity  to  speak,  we 
cannot  wonder,  that  when  the  conversation  happens 

to 
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to  flag,  they  should,  in  order  to  prevent  the  irksome- 
ness  resulting  from  absolute  silence,  revive  its  dying 
spirit  with  a  small  portion  of  scandal ;  and  if  no  other 
topic  occur  at  the  time,  the  Ladies  will  at  least  have 
Mr  Smellie's  plea  of  natural  impulse,  and  inevitable 
and  irresistible  necessity  to  plead  in  their  favour.— 
When  the  disposition,  however,  to  censure,  is  much 
indulged,  the  plea  of  fate  and  necessity  will  hardly 
be  admitted  by  a  candid  and  benevolent  mind,  as  an 
apology  for  detraction.    The  mischievous  tendency 
and  usual  effects  of  this  propensity  in  its  excess,  will 
appear  in  a  more  striking  light,  by  giving  you  the 
History  of  Miss  Gossip,  with  which  I  shall  conclude 
this  part  of  the  present  work. 

Miss  Gossip  was  an  ancient  maiden  lady  of  con- 
siderable fortune,  but  of  plain  appearance,  and  being 
of  a  peevish  and  acrimonious  disposition,  which  was 
increased  by  some  disappointments  in  love,  her  chief 
enjoyment  after  sustaining  these  disappointments  had 
consisted  in  blasting  the  reputation  she  could  not  rival, 
and  in  frustrating  the  happiness  she  could  not  attain. 
In  the  detestable  arts  of  detraction  and  slander,  she 
was  thoroughly  versed,  and  by  the  most  malignant 
whispers  and  surmises  too  commonly  accomplished 
her  end.    These  arts  she  employed  on  Honoria,  with 
the  most  mischievous  purpose.    Honoria,  in  addition, 
to  those  personal  charms  of  which  she  had  no  incon- 
siderable share,  possessed  a  chearfulness  and  spright- 
linesa  of  disposition,  a  frankness  of  manners  and  a 
gaiety  of  heart,  unsuspicious  of  deceit,  that  rendered 
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her  a  general  favourite  with  our  sex,  and  engaged 
the  particular  affection  of  Cleathes,  to  whom  she  was 
betrothed.  The  day  being  fixed  for  the  celebration 
of  their  nuptials,  Cleathes  anticipated  with  rapture 
the  happy  union  with  his  beloved  Honoria,  and  Ho- 
noriafelt  equal  pleasure  in  the  prospect  of  being  united 
to  her  dear  Cleathes.  Miss  Gossip  was  the  only  per- 
son of  their  acquaintance  who  felt  no  joy  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  proposed  match;  and  her  plodding 
head  and  wicked  heart  devised  a  plan,  by  which  she 
hoped  to  prevent  its  accomplishment. 

Aristodemus,  the  cousin  and  intimate  friend  of 
Cleanthes,  having  privately  married  Aspasia,  with 
the  knowledge  and  approbation  both  of  his  friend 
and  of  Honoria,  who  were  the  only  witnesses,  was 
solicitous  to  conceal  his  marriage  from  his  uncle 
Cleobulus,  lest  in  consequence  of  his  dissatisfaction 
with  his  conduct,  he  should  deprive  him  of  his  share 
of  his  fortune,  which  he  had  resolved  to  divide  equal- 
ly betwixt  him  and  Cleanthes.  As  the  old  gentle- 
man was  in  a  rapid  decline,  and  the  situation  of  As- 
pasia, who  had  brought  her  husband  a  son,  was  at 
the  present  juncture  peculiarly  critical,  Aristodemus 
applied  both  to  Cleanthes  and  Honoria,  to  assist  him* 
in  concealing  from  the  knowledge,  and  even  suspi- 
cions of  Cleobulus,  a  secret,  which  might  be  so  pre- 
judicial to  him  in  its  consequences.  Strongly  as  they 
both  were  attached  to  Aristodemus  and  Aspasia,  they 
readily  promised  their  joint  aid  in  the  concealment  of 
their  marriage,  and  of  the  birth  of  their  son. 

Cleanthes, 
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CJeanthes  having  engaged  a  discreet  woman  in 
the  neighbourhood,  on  whose  fidelity  he  could  de- 
pend, to  nurse  the  child,  Honoria  herself  carried 
it  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  to  her  house.  While 
she  was  on  her  way,  she  was  unfortunately  disco- 
vered by  Miss  Gossip,  at  a  little  distance,  who  hear- 
ing the  child  cry,  followed  unperceived,  and  returned 
home  well  pleased  with  the  discovery  she  had  made. 
Next  day  she  wrote  an  anonymous  letter  to  Cleanthes, 
in  which,  pretending  a  concern  for  his  honour,  she 
informed  him  of  this  discovery,  and  another  of  the 
same  kind  to  Cleobulus,  acquainting  him  of  the  dis- 
grace Honoria  had  brought  upon  herself,  and  was 
about  to  entail  upon  his  nephew,  of  which  he  might 
be  satisfied  by  his  enquiries  at  the  house,  where 
her  child  was  put  out  to  nurse.     Cleanthes,  very 
fortunately,  happened  to  be  at  his  uncle's  house,  at 
the  instant  this  letter  was  sent;  and  as  Cleobulus  was 
supposed  at  that  time  to  be  at  the  point  of  death,  it 
was  not  opened  by  Cleanthes,  till  after  his  decease, 
when  he  read  its  contents  with  equal  surprise  and 
indignation,  though  he  was  yet  a  stranger  to  its  au- 
thor.   Having  shewn  this  letter,  however,  as  well 
as  the  one  addressed  to  himself,  to  Aristodemus,  he 
immediately  recognized  the  hand  of  Miss  Gossip  ; 
to  whom  Cleanthes,  after  the  interment  of  Cleobulus, 
•and  his  marriage  with  Honoria,  sent  the  following 
letter. 

"  Madam, 

"  Of  your  malevolent  intentions  toward  me,  and 
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the  lady  to  whom  I  am  now  so  happily  married,  (and 
whose  character,  thank  God,  is  a  perfect  contrast  to 
your  own,)  your  anonymous  letters  to  me,  and  to  my 
late  uncle,  have  afforded  sufficient  evidence.  As 
from  the  spirit  with  which  these  letters  are  written, 
and  from  the  handwriting  itself,  the  author  is  easily 
to  be  traced  ;  I  shall  take  care,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  effects  of  your  future  calumnies,  that  your  cha- 
racter shall  be  represented  in  its  proper  light,  for  the 
instruction  of  all  calumniators,  not  doubting,  that  it 
Will  be  contemplated  with  the  detestation  it  deserves. 

"  Cleanthes.*' 

When  Miss  Gossip  received  this  letter,  unable  to 
bear  the  eye  of  public  indignation,  she  set  out  imme. 
diately  on  her  travels  for  the  continent. 


LET- 
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HAVING  pointed  out,  and  exemplified,  in  some 
preceding  Letters,  what  seem  to  me  to  be  the  most 
remarkable  vices  and  weaknesses  in  the  female  cha- 
racter, which  disqualify  those  women  in  whom  they 
exist,  for  being  either  valuable  or  agreeable  friends 
and  companions  to  our  sex ;  I  shall,  in  some  follow- 
ing Letters,  Ladies,  proceed  to  a  more  agreeable  part 
of  my  subject,  by  considering  what  are  those  talents 
and  dispositions,  which  can  render  you,  in  the  strict- 
est sense,  the  estimable  and  endearing  companions  of 
the  worthiest  and  most  accomplished  part  of  man- 
kind, in  the  more  civilized  periods  of  society— talents 
and  dispositions,  which  many  of  you  certainly  possess, 
and  to  the  attainment  of  which  you  ought  all  to  as- 
pire. 

The  first  qualities  that  I  shall  mention,  as  afford- 
ing the  surest  foundation  for  that  friendship  betwixt 
the  sexes,  for  which  they  were  originally  designed, 
are  an  affection  toward  those  favoured  individuals  of 
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our  sex,  who  are  the  proper  objects  of  it ;  fidelity 
in  your  attachments  both  to  your  lovers  and  friends, 
and  a  well  placed  confidence  in  them.    This  affection 
is  natural,  all-powerful  and  universal.    We  have  in- 
deed, heard  of  men  haters  in  your  sex,  and  of  wo- 
men haters  in  ours  ;  but  the  character  of  either  is 
unnatural  5  and  if  it  exist  at  all,  its  existence  must  be 
owing  to  a  disappointment  in  love,  and  to  a  general 
prejudice  against  the  sex,  contracted  in  consequence 
of  that  disappointment.    The  affection,  my  amiable 
friends,  of  which  I  treat,  is  deeply  implanted  in  your 
nature,  and  interwoven  with  your  very  being ;  and 
you  cannot  extirpate  it  if  you  would,  nor  need  you 
blush  to  avow  it.    Shame  and  ignominy  be  the  lot 
of  the  man  who  is  capable  of  abusing,  or  of  exciting 
this  passion  by  unfair  means,  and  of  disappointing 
the  passion  he  excites.    May  he,  by  a  similar  disap- 
pointment, smart  under  an  equal  wound,  and  feel  the 
pain  he  inflicts! 

Affection  sprouts  forth  for  the  most  part  very  ear- 
ly and  remarkably,  in  the  minds  of  young  persons  of 
both  sexes,  towards  each  other;  and  as  it  is  well  or  ill 
directed,  kept  under  due  regulation  and  restraint,  or 
suffered  to  shoot  forth  in  all  its  wild  luxuriance  and 
excess,  becomes  the  source  of  the  greatest  happiness 
or  misery  in  their  lives.  Love  may  be  regarded  as 
that  powerful  magnet,  which  attracts  congenial  souls 
with  irresistible  force  towards  each  other;  and  when 
the  affections  of  such  are  well  founded  and  judicious- 
ly cherished,  they  often  terminate,  at  a  more  advan- 
ced 
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ced  age,  in  that  ardent  and  unalterable  friendship, 
which  constitutes  their  mutual  happiness. 

It  is  however,  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  your 
tranquillity,  to  watch  over  the  first  emotions  of  love 
that  arise  in  your  hearts,  and  to  take  care,  that  this 
ardent  and  often  too  violent  passion  be  not  fixed  on 
improper  objects.  If  this  pleasing,  and  when  un- 
successful, tormenting  passion,  be  allowed  to  gather 
strength,  it  will  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  subdue  it, 
and  the  rooting  it  out  will  be  like  cutting  off  a  right 
hand,  or  plucking  out  a  right  eye. 

Fidelity  is  another  quality,  which,  in  your  inter- 
course with  your  male  companions  and  friends,  is 
necessary  on  both  sides  to  constitute  true  friendship; 
and  in  this  quality  few  of  you,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  are 
deficient.  Your  sex  have,  indeed,  been. suspected  by 
some  of  ours,  of  being  more  faithful  to  us  than  to 
one  another,  a  circumstance,  for  which  I  shall  after- 
wards endeavour  to  account,  and  which  certainly 
ought  to  excite  both  our  affection  and  gratitude. 

The  last  quality  that  I  mentioned,  as  necessary  to 
render  you  the  friends  and  companions  of  man,  is  a 
well  plmsd  confidence  in  our  sex.  This  is  an  indis- 
pensible  requisite  in  your  friendship  with  us.  But, 
in  your  connections  with  our  sex,  your  confidence 
should  be  very  cautiously  and  warily  bestowed,  till 
you  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  character  of 
the  persons  in  whom  you  confide.  To  this  confidence 
you  have  indeed  a  strong  propensity,  both  from  the 
general  disposition  of  your  nature,  and  from  your 
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considering  us  as  the  natural  protectors  and  guardians 
of  your  innocence  and  honour.  It  is,  I  acknowledge, 
a  disposition  upon  your  part  of  the  most  generous 
kind ;  and  the  abuse  of  it  upon  ours,  constitutes  a 
crime  marked  by  the  greatest  ignominy,  and  by  the 

basest  perfidy. 

The  qualities  however,  above-mentioned,  which  I 
have  considered  as  necessary  to  render  you  the  agree- 
able and  estimable  friends  and  companions  of  man, 
are  most  signally  displayed,  and  most  safely  indulged 
in  the  matrimonial  state,  to  which  you  are  destined; 
and  they  contribute  greatly  to  consummate  the  hap- 
piness of  that  state.  Let  us  attend  both  to  their  se- 
parate and  combined  influence  in  connubial  life. 

Mutual  affection,  which  in  young  persons  of  both 
sexes  in  single  life,  should  be  watched  with  such  jea- 
lousy, and  indulged  with  such  caution,  ought  in  the 
matrimonial  state  to  be  cherished  with  unbounded  ar- 
dour, and  indulged  without  controul.  In  the  former 
state,  this  affection  is  subjected  to  the  salutary  re- 
straints of  prudence ;  in  the  latter,  it  is  subjected  to 
no  restraint  whatever;  and  its  gratifications  and  exer- 
cise constitute  on  both  sides  the  very  essence  of  ma- 
trimonial duty  and  matrimonial  felicity.  This  affec- 
tion, cherished  and  encreased  by  the  constant  reci- 
procations of  tenderness  and  love  betwixt  married 
persons,  ripens  into  a  warm  and  permanent  friend- 
ship, which  by  mutual  sympathy  and  participation, 
enables  them  to  withstand  the  storms  of  adversity  and 
affliction ;  a  friendship  which  death  itself  cannot  dis- 
solve ;  but  which,  kindled  up  and  glowing  with  a  ge- 
nerous 
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nerous  ardour  in  the  present  life,  will,  in  a  future, 
burn  with  a  purer  and  brighter  flame  through  the 
successive  ages  of  eternity. 

For  the  fidelity  of  their  engagements  to  each  other 
in  the  matrimonial  state,  their  mutual  affection  is  the 
best  and  surest  pledge.  If  the  affections  of  married 
persons  be  ardent  and  unalterable  toward  one  ano- 
ther, there  will  be  no  hazard  of  either  failing  in  fi- 
delity to  the  other,  in  deed  or  in  thought ;  and  such 
fidelity  will  become  a  firm  cement  of  their  mutual 
friendship. 

I  mentioned  confidence  in  one  another,  as  the  last 
ingredient  in  real  friendship,  and  as  necessary  to  ren- 
der you  the  estimable  friends  and  companions  of  our 
sex,  especially  in  conjugal  life.  In  the  single  state, 
this  disposition  is  the  natural  effect  of  mutual  love  in 
young  persons  of  both  sexes,  especially  in  the  sweet 
and  various  intercourse  of  a  successful  courtship, 
where  hope  is  sanguine,  and  affection  is  ardent ;  be- 
fore their  inexperienced  minds  are  infected  with  sus- 
picion, or  their  ingenuous  hearts  are  corrupted  by 
their  commerce  with  the  world. 

I  will  not  indeed  assert,  that  the  qualities  above- 
mentioned,  of  affection,  fidelity,  and  confidence  in 
our  sex,  are  necessarily  productive  of,  and  invaria- 
bly terminate  in  real  friendship,  betwixt  young  per- 
sons of  equal,  or  nearly  equal  ages,  strongly  attached 
to  one  another  ;  because  friendship  commonly  is  not 
so  much  the  object  of  such  persons,  as  the  gratifica- 
tion of  love ;  but  I  will  maintain,  that  their  united 
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influence  lays  the  best  foundation  for  sincere  and 
steady  friendship  in  the  matrimonial  state. 

Let  us  advert  to  their  combined  influence  in  that 
state.  The  constant  reciprocations  of  kind  and  friend- 
ly offices  betwixt  persons  thus  connected,  who  are 
possessed  of  the  qualities  above-mentioned,  tend  to 
increase  that  affection  from  which  these  offices  pro- 
ceed ;  an  affection,  which  propagated  from  breast  to 
breast,  glows  with  redoubled  ardour,  secures  their 
mutual  fidelity,  is  productive  of  unbounded  confidence 
in  one  another,  and  terminates  in  that  intimate  and 
indissoluble  friendship,  which  is  at  once  the  basis  and 
perfection  of  matrimonial  felicity.  Possessed  of  these 
qualities,  and  of  the  others  to  be  delineated  and  ex- 
emplified in  the  following  Letters,  you  will  become, 
Ladies,  in  the  highest  degree  the  respectable  and  ami- 
able friends  and  companions  of  man,  and  will  realize 
the  happiness  so  exquisitely  described  by  the  admir- 
able Poet  of  the  Seasons. 

But  happy  they,  the  happiest  of  their  kind, 
Whom  gentler  stars  unite;  and  in  one  lot 
Their  fate,  their  fortunes,  and  their  beings  blend. 
'Tis  not  the  coarser  tie  of  human  laws, 
Unnatural  oft,  and  foreign  to  the  mind, 
That  binds  their  peace,  but  harmony  itself, 
\         Attuning  all  their  passions  into  love. 
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1  HE  next  quality,  Ladies,  that  I  would  mention, 
as  necessary  to  render  you  the  truly  respectable  and 
valuable  friends  and  companions  of  man,  is  that  of 
pious  affections. 

Of  all  the  dispositions  that  constitute  a  truly  ami- 
able woman,  this  is  the  most  essential  and  important. 
A  superlative  veneration  and  love  of  the  supreme 
Being,  the  fountain  of  perfection  and  of  happiness, 
is  unquestionably  the  first  and  principal  duty  of  both 
sexes,  and  their  susceptibility  of  these  affections  their 
greatest  glory  ;  but  there  are  certain  dispositions  in 
the  female  mind,  which  peculiarly  prompt  and  in- 
spire religious  sentiments  and  affections,  and  promote 
religious  practice,  to  which  it  concerns  us  to  attend. 
That  vivacity  of  imagination,  and  that  sensibility  of 
disposition,  by  which  many  of  your  sex  are  remark- 
ably distinguished,  qualify  you  in  an  especial  manner, 
for  feeling  the  transports,  and  relishing  the  pleasures 
of  genuine  devotion.  I  observed,  indeed,  in  a  for. 
mer  part  of  this  work,  that  several  of  your  sex,  by 

giving 
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giving  way  to  the  eccentricities  of  an  unbridled  ima- 
gination upon  religious  subjects,  had  acquired  the 
character  of  enthusiasts  and  devotees.  A  sound  judg- 
ment, however,  matured  by  reflection,  wherever  it 
is  bestowed,  will  effectually  correct  this  excess.— 
When  religious  sentiments  and  feelings  are  subjected 
to  the  test  of  reason,  every  wild  and  fanciful  idea  is 
discarded,  the  justest  notions  of  the  benignity  and  be- 
neficence of  the  deity  are  adopted  ;  and  the  most  ardent 
and  devout  affections  toward  him  are  excited  in  the 
pious  and  grateful  mind.    I  know  not,  whether  or 
not  you  will  accuse  me,  of  indulging  a  fanciful  dis- 
position upon  this  subject ;  but  I  have  always  been 
of  opinion,  that  the  fervour  of  the  devotional  affec- 
tions, fixed  upon  the  author  of  all  good,  beaming  in 
the  eye,  and  glowing  in  the*  countenance  of  an  ami- 
able woman,  gives  a  lustre  to  her  charms,  and  a  dig- 
nity to  her  demeanour,  which,  united  with  the  other 
graces  and  accomplishments  of  the  female  character, 
must  render  her  dominion  over  the  human  heart  e- 
qually  pleasing  and  powerful.  These  pious  affections, 
which  impart  such  attractive  charms  to  your  perso- 
nal beauty,  are  at  the  same  time  the  source  of  the 
most  tranquil,  delicious,  and  ennobling  pleasures  of 
human  life.    Their  frequent  and  habitual  exercise, 
will  serve  to  employ,  in  a  manner  equally  rational  and 
agreeable,  your  vacant,  and  cheer  your  solitary  hours, 
they  will  relieve  you  from  that  languor  and  weari- 
ness, occasioned  by  the  unceasing  round  of  insipid 
and  unvaried  amusements,  and  they  will  refine  and 
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dignify  your  enjoyments,  rendering  them  perfectly 
pure,  exquisite,  and  permanent.  These  pious  affec- 
tions, glowing  with  ardour  in  the  female  mind,  in  the 
matrimonial  state  in  particular,  not  only  prove  the 
surest  foundation  of  exalted  and  indissoluble  friend- 
ship, betwixt  persons  of  a  congenial  disposition  united 
in  that  state,  but  serve  to  kindle  and  to  communicate 
mutually  to  each  other,  those  sublime  fervours  of 
devotion,  which  denote  the  religious  character,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  anticipation  of  the  joys 
of  heaven. 

Another  eminent  advantage  resulting  from  the  cul- 
tivation and  exercise  of  the  devout  affections,  con- 
sists in  the  serenity,  resignation  and  fortitude,  which 
they  serve  to  inspire  in  the  trying  scenes,  and  in  the 

various  and  eventful  vicissitudes  of  the  human  lot.  

It  is  in  these  interesting  and  affecting  conjunctures, 
that  their  signal  efficacy  in  inspiring  consolation,  and 
in  bearing  up  the  mind  under  calamities  otherwise 
insupportable,  is  transcendently  conspicuous. 
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,A  Third  quality,  Ladies,  necessary  to  render  you 
the  agreeable  and  estimable  friends  and  companions 
of  our  sex,  is  Good  Sense,  united  with  ceconomy. 

The  good  qualities  of  the  heart  will,  indeed,  con- 
ciliate our  affection,  and  even  a  certain  degree  of  our 
esteem,  for  the  person  in  whose  character  they  are 
discernible ;  but  the  qualities  of  the  head  and  heart 
must  be  united,  in  order  to  secure  both  in  the  high- 
est degree.  That  intellectual  quality,  which  we  dis- 
tinguish by  the  name  of  good  sense,  and  which  is 
nothing  else  than  the  capability  of  thinking  justly  and 
rationally  on  every  subject,  upon  which  the  mind  is 
employed,  and  at  the  same  time  of  acting  judiciously 
in  the  general  conduct  of  life,  is  certainly  an  attain- 
ment of  high  concern  to  both  sexes ;  and  is  parti- 
cularly necessary  to  render  you  rational  companions- 
in  the  married  state ;  but  this  combination  is  not  often 
attained  in  a  very  high  degree,  and  a  character  may 
in  many  respects  be  amiable  and  even  estimable,  in 
cither  sex,  in  which  several  errors  and  eccentricities 
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are  discoverable,  both  in  sentiment  and  in  conduct. 
There  are,  likewise,  certain  modes  of  thinking  and 
acting,  observable  in  some  individuals  of  our  sex* 
which  distinguish  them  from  the  generality  of  man- 
kind, proceeding  not  from  an  inferiority  of  understan- 
ding, but  from  the  peculiarity  of  their  mental  consti- 
tution, and  from  early  acquired  habits,  which  give  a 
wrong  bias  to  their  judgment,  and  influence  their  ge- 
neral behaviour  through  life.    Hence  many  respec- 
table individuals,  differing  in  their  sentiments  and  be- 
haviour from  the  established  maxims  and  modes  of 
common  life,  expose  themselves  to  the  ridicule  of  the 
invidious  and  malignant.    In  order  to  avoid  that  ri- 
dicule, therefore,  which  is  the  invariable  effect  of  a 
deviation  from  established  maxims  and  manners,  it 
is  of  much  more  importance  than  is  generally  ima- 
gined, to  conform  to  those  manners  in  matters  of  an 
indifferent  nature,  or  of  inferior  moment;  and  in  this 
conformity  good  sense  is  manifestly  displayed.  De- 
viations from  established  maxims  and  manners,  occur 
indeed,  more  frequently  in  the  male,  than  in  the  fe- 
male character.    Your  more  circumscribed  plan  of 
education,  and  your  propensities  and  habits,  in  con- 
sequence of  that  plan,  combined  with  the  more  re- 
stricted society  with  which  you  are  conversant,  give 
a  more  uniform  colour  to  your  lives  ;  which  for  the 
most  part  admit  not  of  that  discrimination  of  charac- 
ter, and  of  that  variety  of  sentiment  and  passion, 
which  are  observable  in  our  sex.    Yet  the  reveries 
•f  a  romantic  and  distempered  imagination,  some- 
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times  occupy  and  absorb  the  female  mind,  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  produce  that  irregularity  of  thinking  and 
acting,  which  leads  to  a  disregard  and  neglect  of  the 
duties  of  ordinary  life. 

The  disregard  and  neglect  of  these  duties  are  occa- 
sioned by  the  want  of  that  common  sense  and  ceco- 
nomy, which  are  indispensibly  requisite  to  the  proper 
management  of  household  affairs;  and  therefore,  we 
may  justly  include  these  qualities  as  essential  ingre- 
dients in  the  character  of  an  estimable  woman,  whose 
chief  object  doubtless  ought  to  be  to  manage  family 
affairs  with  discretion,  not  to  sparkle  and  shine  in 
company.     In  fact,  ceconomy,  though  a  quality  of 
humble  pretensions,  is  one  of  great  importance  to  the 
ease,  credit,  and  comfort  of  matrimonial  life ;  and 
may  in  a  great  measure  be  said  to  be  the  parent  of 
generosity  itself.   The  want  of  the  quality  of  which  I 
am  treating,  is  a  radical  defect  in  the  female  charac- 
ter ;  and  the  woman  who  is  destitute  of  it,  is  utterly 
unfit  for  the  discharge  of  those  domestic  duties,  which 
are  clearly  pointed  out  to  her  by  the  constitution  of 
her  nature,  and  which,  by  the  destiny  of  providence, 
are  allotted  to  her  as  her  peculiar  province.  (Eco- 
nomy, indeed,  in  the  management  of  family  affairs, 
is  nothing  more  than  the  regular  and  habitual  appli- 
cation of  the  dictates  of  common  sense  to  the  busi- 
ness of  common  life.    Young  girls,  therefore,  ought 
to  be  instructed  by  their  mothers  in  the  knowledge, 
and  habituated  to  the  practice  of  a  decent,  not  a  sor- 
did ceconomy  in  family  expences,  as  essentially  neces- 
sary 
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sary  to  prevent  that  embarrassment  in  the  circum- 
stances of  their  husbands,' which  arises  from  the  want 
of  it.  As  Belinda  exhibited  a  striking  example  of 
the  neglect  of  the  quality  I  am  recommending,  and  of 
the  want  of  that  attention  and  common  sense  which 
occasioned  it,  I  shall  conclude  this  Letter,  with  a 
short  sketch  of  her  history  and  character. 

Belinda  was  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  merchant 
in  Liverpool,  who  having  retired  from  trade,  pur- 
chased a  considerable  estate  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  metropolis,  where  he  lived  in  great  hospitality, 
during  the  summer  and  autumnal  months,  repairing 
to  town  in  winter,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  society  and 
amusements  it  affords  to  the  gay  and  opulent.  Hav- 
ing several  sons,  and  only  one  daughter,  the  subject 
of  this  little  history,  he  gave  her  a  very  liberal  edu- 
cation, in  the  various  branches  of  fashionable  instruc- 
tion, in  which  her  natural  talents  enabled  her  to 
make  great  proficiency;  but  as  a  very  handsome  for- 
tune was  destined  for  her,  by  the  partiality  and  fond- 
ness of  an  indulgent  father,  very  little  pains  had  been 
bestowed  by  her  mother,  in  initiating  her  in  the 
knowledge,  or  habituating  her  to  the  practice  of  ceco- 
nomy,  from  an  erroneous  opinion,  that  when  she 
came  to  be  mistress  of  her  own  house,  she  might 
safely  devolve  the  management  of  family  affairs  upon 
a  house-keeper. 

Belinda  had  no  passion  either  for  gaming,  or  for 
the  usual  routine  of  the  pleasures  of  a  town  life.  On 
the  contrary,  she  had  a  taste  for  reading,  which  pre- 
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vented  her  from  being  immerged  in  the  vortex  of 
fashionable  dissipation  ;  but  her  studies  were  of  a 
peculiar  kind,  more  calculated  to  amuse  the  fancy, 
than  to  inform  the  understanding,  being  confined  to 
plays  and  novels,  which  inspired  that  visionary  and 
romantic  turn  of  mind,  that  gave  her  a  distaste,  and 
indeed  incapacitated  her  for,  the  duties  of  common 
life,  which  appeared  insipid  to  her  high  seasoned  ima- 
gination.   When  she  was  in  the  country,  these  pro- 
ductions, in  the  selection  of  which  she  was  not  over 
nice,  were  the  food  and  delight  of  her  mind.  She 
Often  sat  alone  on  the  bank  of  a  murmuring  rivulet, 
or  under  the  shade  of  a  spreading  oak,  reading  with 
avidity,  and  ruminating  with  pleasure  on  the  accom- 
plishments and  adventures  of  her  favourite  heroes 
and  heroines,  rarely,  if  ever  exemplified  in  real  life. 
In  company,  her  mind  was  often  abstracted ;  and  she 
took  very  little  share  in  the  conversation,  except 
when  some  of  the  company  happened  to  be  of  a  turn 
of  mind  congenial  to  her  own. 

Among  the  numerous  visitors  who  frequented  the 
house  of  her  father  Opulentus,  (for  that  was  his  name,) 
Modestus  was  peculiarly  distinguished,  by  his  inde- 
pendent fortune,  sound  sense,  and  acknowledged 
worth.  Captivated  by  the  beauty  of  Belinda's  exter- 
nal form,  and  prepossessed  with  an  opinion  of  the 
goodness  of  her  heart,  in  which  he  was  not  deceived, 
he  paid  his  addresses  to  her  with  an  ardour,  which, 
where  there  is  no  absolute  reluctance  upon  the  part 
of  the  lady,  for  the  most  part  proves  successful.  As 

his 
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his  suit  was  seconded  by  the  wishes  and  persuasion 
of  her  parents,  Belinda  gave  her  consent  to  a  match 
with  a  man  of  solid  sense  and  real  virtue,  though  not 
possessed  of  the  more  dazzling,  but  less  valuable 
accomplishments  of  the  heroes  of  romance.  She 
could  not  indeed,  help  esteeming  the  character  of 
Modestus  ;  but  her  visionary  and  extravagant  ima- 
gination, nourished  by  a  description  of  scenes  and 
adventures  that  never  existed,  but  in  her  own  brain, 
or  in  that  of  her  favourite  authors,  prevented  her  from 
holding  it  in  that  high  estimation,  which  its  acknow- 
ledged worth  deserved.  Modestus,  with  all  his  par- 
tiality in  favour  of  Belinda,  soon  perceived  her  total 
unfitness  for  the  discharge  of  domestic  duties,  which 
he  was  obliged  to  allot  to  a  house-keeper;  and  while 
the  good  dispositions  of  her  heart  engaged  his  affec- 
tion, he  lamented  her  want  of  attention  and  ceconomy, 
and  her  deficiency  in  that  solid  and  useful  sense,  which 
qualifies  a  woman  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
her  proper  sphere,  in  the  unostentatious  and  humble 
walks  of  private  life. 
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HAVING  shewn  the  effects  of  the  want  of  that 
solid  good  sense,  necessary  for  the  management  of 
the  affairs  of  common  life,  in  the  History  of  Belinda, 
related  in  the  preceding  Letter,  I  shall,,  in  order  to 
shew  the  effects  of  good  sense,  operating  steadily  and 
uniformly,  in  the  general  conduct  both  of  single  and 
married  life,  exhibit  in  this  Letter,  by  way  of  contrast, 
the  History  of  Melissa. 

Melissa  was  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman,  who 
possessed  an  office  under  Government,  with  a  salary 
of  two  hundred  pounds  a  year.  Though  he  made 
shift,  with  strict  ceconomy,  to  maintain  his  family  on 
this  moderate  income,  he  found  it  impossible  to  make 
any  provision  for  his  children  after  his  death,  which 
unfortunately  happened  before  the  education  of  any 
one  of  them  was  completed,  except  Melissa's  alone. 
To  aggravate  the  distress  of  this  fatherless  family, 
the  disconsolate  widow,  a  woman  of  singular  discre- 
tion and  exemplary  piety,  expired  in  less  than  a  year 
after  the  death  of  her  husband,  leaving  a  family  of 
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eight  children,  four  boys  and  four  girls,  upon  the 
care  and  protection  of  providence. 

Melissa,  the  eldest  of  the  family,  as  yet  only  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  her  age,  deeply  affected  by  this 
reiterated  stroke,  which  deprived  her  of  her  only  re- 
maining parent,  was  for  some  time  incapable  of  form- 
ing any  plan,  either  for  the  education  or  subsistence 
of  her  brothers  and  sisters.  As  she  was  possessed, 
however,  of  excellent  sense,  of  great  fortitude  of 
mind,  and  of  indefatigable  activity,  in  every  kind  of 
business  in  which  she  engaged,  she  summoned  up  all 
her  mental  powers  to  her  aid ;  and  finding  herself 
left  at  the  head  of  an  orphan  family,  to  whom  she 
was  strongly  attached,  and  who  under  providence 
depended  upon  her  for  their  present  support,  and  fu- 
ture education  ;  she  determined  to  make  every  exer- 
tion in  her  power  for  the  accomplishment  of  these 
important  ends.  Having  herself  been  bred  to  the 
business  of  a  milliner,  by  which  she  had  cleared  about 
two  hundred  pounds  before  her  mother's  death,  she 
determined  to  prosecute  the  same  busines  with  re- 
doubled ardour.  With  this  view,  she  laid  out  her 
little  stock  in  the  purchase  of  such  goods  as  suited 
her  occupation  ;  having  disposed  of  the  effects  and 
most  of  the  furniture  that  remained  after  her  mo- 
ther's decease,  by  the  sale  of  which,  she  made  up 
the  sum  of  three  hundred  pounds.  This  sum,  she 
settled  upon  proper  security,  reserving  to  herself  the 
power  of  employing  a  part,  or  the  whole  of  it,  if 
necessary,  in  educating  the  other  children,  and  sett- 
ling 
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ding  them  in  business,  as  exigencies  might  require  j 
but  determined  to  risk  no  part  of  what  she  consider- 
ed as  the  property  of  her  brothers  and  sisters,  in  ex- 
tending her  trade ;  for  which,  she  thought  her  own 
funds  would  be  sufficient.  Having  taken  a  small 
house  in  Bath,  that  great  infirmary  of  the  nation,  and 
that  mart  of  folly  and  of  pleasure,  she  gradually  ob- 
tained by  her  industry  and  assiduity,  strengthened  by 
the  plea  of  a  numerous  family,  depending  upon  her 
for  their  support,  a  great  number  of  customers  of 
the  first  rank;  and  from  the  profits  of  her  trade,  she 
was  able,  after  defraying  the  expence  of  house-keep- 
ing, to  add  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  the  first  year 
to  her  original  stock. 

As  she  found  the  number  of  her  customers,  and 
the  profits  of  her  trade  daily  increasing,  she  resolved 
to  let  the  money  arising  from  the  sale  of  her  father's 
effects,  accumulate  for  the  benefit  of  her  brothers 
and  sisters ;  and  she  not  only  maintained,  but  edu- 
cated them  ail,  upon  her  own  expence.  Having 
obtained  from  a  generous  friend  and  patron,  the  pro- 
mise of  a  considerable  living  in  the  church,  to  her 
eldest  brother,  she  gave  him  a  more  liberal  education 
than  any  of  the  others,  and  directed  his  education  in 
that  particular  channel,  which  was  more  immediately 
connected  with  his  profession.  The  second,  she  got 
settled  as  a  clerk,  to  a  banking  company  in  London. 
The  third,  she  sent  to  the  West  Indies,  to  the  care  of 
a  relation,  who  promised  to  provide  for  him;  and  the 
fourth,  she  bound  apprentice  to  an  attorney  in  Bath. 

Not- 
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Notwithstanding  the  very  considerable  sums  ex- 
pended by  Melissa,  in  the  education  of  her  brothers 
and  sisters,  particularly  in  fitting  out  the  former  for 
their  several  professions  and  employments,  she  found 
herself,  at  the  end  of  six  years  after  her  mother's 
death,  in  consequence  of  the  still  increasing  extent 
of  her  trade,  in  possession  of  twelve  hundred  pounds. 
At  this  period,  a  revolution  happened  in  the  fate  and 
fortunes  of  Melissa,  in  consequence  of  an  acquaint- 
ance she  had  contracted  with  a  young  gentleman  of 
the  name  of  Eugenio,  of  whose  character  and  situation 
it  will  be  necessary  to  give  some  account. 

Eugenio  was  the  only  son  of  a  physician  of  con- 
siderable reputation  in  Bristol,  who  at  his  death,  left 
him  eight  thousand  pounds,  which  he  secured  in  the 
stocks.  As  Eugenio  was  blessed  with  good  natural 
talents,  and  had  received  a  very  liberal  education, 
from  his  father,  who  had  bred  him  to  no  particular 
profession,  he  resolved  to  purchase  a  small  estate  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  there,  enjoying  the  society 
of  a  few  select  friends,  without  encumbering  him- 
self with  business  of  any  kind,  to  devote  his  time 
and  talents  to  the  more  agreeable  employments  of  a 
studious  and  literary  life.  He  soon  heard,  that  a 
small  estate  of  three  hundred  pounds  a  year,  with  a 
commodious  mansion  house,  was  to  be  sold  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bristol ;  and  as  the  place  and  its 
neighbourhood  suited  his  taste,  and  the  rent  his  for- 
tune, he  concluded  a  bargain  with  the  proprietor, 
for  seven  thousand  pounds,  and  expended  the  re- 
maining 
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maining  thousand  in  stocking  a  farm,  which  he  was 
advised,  both  for  conveniency  and  advantage,  to  re- 
tain in  his  own  possession. 

As  Eugenio  had  spent  the  whole  of  his  life  in  a 
town,  and  had  read  books  more  than  men,  he  soon, 
perceived,  that  the  knowledge  he  had  derived  from 
this  source,  was  of  very  little  use  in  the  occupation 
in  which  he  had  engaged  ;  and  could  ill  supply  the 
want  of  experience,  activity  and  attention,  so  indis- 
pensibly  necessary,  in  order  to  render  the  manage- 
ment of  a  farm  conducive  to  the  advantage  of  the 
proprietor.  Having  been  accustomed  in  his  father's 
house  to  all  the  accommodations  and  comforts  of  life, 
without  the  trouble  of  exertion,  or  even  of  thought 
to  procure  them,  in  consequence  of  the  prudent  ce- 
conomy  of  his  mother,  who  unfortunately  died  a  few 
months  before  her  husband;  he  had  no  idea  of  the 
care  and  attention  that  would  now  be  necessary,  for 
the  acquisition  of  the  same  advantages.  Being  him- 
self possessed  of  great  integrity  of  heart,  and  having 
no  experience  of  the  arts  of  chicanery  and  deceit,  so 
generally  practised  in  the  world,  he  became  an  easy 
prey  to  the  artifices  of  the  dishonest  and  the  cunning, 
who  -hoped  to  profit  by  his  inexperience.  Without 
any  extravagant  expence,  therefore,  in  house-keep- 
ing, he  was,  by  the  frauds  of  tradesmen,  and  by  the 
dishonesty  and  waste  of  servants,  reduced  in  a  few 
years  to  the  very  brink  of  ruin  ;  having  contracted 
debt  to  the  extent  of  four  thousand  pounds,  for  which 
he  was  obliged  to  give  security  on  his  estate,  once 
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more  upon  the  point  of  being  sold.   As  he  had  taken 
his  resolution  with  regard  to  its  sale,  he  resolved  to 
settle  the  reversion  upon  the  best  security  he  could 
obtain ;  and  in  order  to  retrieve  a  part  of  his  fortune 
by  saving,  to  board  himself,  humiliating  as  the  scheme 
was  to  his  pride,  for  some  time  in  a  country  village. 
While  he  was  meditating  this  plan,  which  indeed, 
the  embarrassed  situation  of  his  affairs  rendered  it 
necessary  for  him  to  adopt,  he  had  the  pleasure  of 
an  accidental  interview  with  Melissa,  at  the  house  of 
a  friend,  whom  he  visited  at  Bath.    The  elegance  of 
her  shape,  the  symmetry  of  her  features,  and  the  vi- 
vacity and  spirit  of  her  conversation,  made  an  im- 
pression upon  the  heart  of  Eugenio,  which  he  had 
nev  r  before  experienced.    He  therefore,  earnestly 
wished  to  embrace  every  opportunity  of  cultivating 
an  acquaintance  with  her,  and  of  fanning  that  flame 
which  she  had  already  kindled  in  his  bosom.  Per- 
ceiving, that  an  union  of  hearts  and  interests,  with 
Melissa,  was  essential  to  his  happiness,  he  ventured  to 
disclose  his  passion  to  her,  and  to  solicit  her  hand  in 
marriage,  with  a  diffidence  indeed,  which  his  unfor- 
tunate situation  contributecfcto  increase,  but  with  an 
ardour  at  the  same  time,  which  indicated  his  earnest 
wishes  to  obtain  her  consent.    The  respectful,  but 
ardent  solicitations  of  Eugenio,  melted  the  yielding 
heart  of  Melissa,  and  kindled  an  equal  flame  in  her 
sympathetic  breast.   After  making  a  prudent  enquiry 
into  the  situation  of  his  affairs,  which  by  her  activity 
and  occonomy,  she  thought  she  would  be  able  to  re- 
trieve, 
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trieve,  she  agreed  to  favour  the  suit  of  Eugenie,  and 
their  nuptial  rites  were  soon  after  solemnized  to  their 
mutual  happiness. 

Melissa,  notwithstanding  her  -marriage,  resolved 
to  continue  in  the  business  in  which  she  had  been  so 
successful,  till  she  relieved  Eugenio  from  his  incum- 
brances. With  this  view,  she  took  her  sisters,  whom 
she  was  desirous  of  leaving  independent,  into  partner- 
ship with  her  in  trade,  and  allowed  them  the  half  of 
the  profits,  retiring  herself  with  Eugenio  to  the  coun- 
try. 

The  first  thing  she  did  after  her  retreat,  was  to 
dismiss  those  dishonest  and  unfaithful  servants,  who 
had  abused  the  confidence,  and  taken  the  advantage 
of  the  inexperience  of  their  master.    Having,  upon 
proper  recommendations,  engaged  others,  whom, 
however,  she  resolved  not  to  trust,  till  she  had  tho- 
roughly proved  them  ;  she  not  only  defrayed  all  the 
expence  of  the  farm  by  her  activity  and  good  ma- 
nagement, but  maintained  and  educated  the  rising 
family,  with  which  Eugenio  and  she  were  blessed, 
from  its  produce.    Her  original  stock,  the  profits  of 
Jier  trade,  and  the  remaining  rents  of  the  estate,  after 
paying  the  interest  of  the  borrowed  money,  she  ap- 
plied toward  discharging  his  debts,  which  she  effec- 
ted in  the  course  of  ten  years  ;  leaving  her  husband 
an  unincumbered,  and  by  taking  the  several  farms, 
the  leases  of  which  were  expired,  into  her  own  ma- 
nagement, an  improved  fortune  of  eight  hundred 
pounds  a  year. 
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As  Eugenio  was  now  at  ease  in  his  mind,  and  in 
his  circumstances,  and  was  relieved  from  the  hurry 
and  perplexity  of  business,  by  the  activity  and  good 
management  of  his  wife,  he  spent  his  time  chiefly  in 
study,  and  in  conversation  with  a  few  chosen  friends  j 
and  though  Melissa's  soul  never  strayed 

"  Far  as  the  starry  zone  or  milky  way," 
She  took  part  often  in  their  conversation,  which  she 
enlivened  by  her  sprightliness.  But  the  distinguishing 
praise  of  Melissa  consisted  in  her  good  sense  and  in- 
tellectual ability,  exerted  in  the  scenes  of  domestic  life, 
and  in  that  uncommon  activity  and  ceconomy,  which, 
while  they  enabled  her  to  perform  a  variety  of  bene- 
ficent actions,  retrieved  her  husband  s  fortune ;  and 
combined  with  the  former  qualities,  exhibited  an  ex- 
ample of  distinguished  excellence  in  the  female  cha- 
racter; an  example,  which  challenged  the  veneration 
of  her  children,  and  the  respect  and  imitation  of  all 
her  acquaintance. 
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A  FOURTH  quality,  Ladies,  necessary  to  render 
you  agreeable  friends  and  companions  to  our  sex,  is 
Sensibility,  under  the  direction  of  sound  judgement. 

Sensibility  is  a  quality  oPa  very  popular  nature, 
to  which  many  of  your  sex  make  very  strong  preten- 
sions, but  which  is  by  no  means  so  generally  posses- 
sed as  is  commonly  imagined.  True  Sensibility  is 
the  amiable  daughter  of  Benevolence  and  Sympathy; 
and  what  will  appear  a  paradox  both  to  the  men  and 
women  of  the  world,  is  in  many  instances  as  much 
affected  by  the  distresses  of  others,  as  by  her  own. 

It  hath  often  been  to  many  a  matter  of  doubt  and 
discussion,  whether  very  acute  sensibility  be  attended 
with  most  advantages  or  disadvantages ;  and  whe- 
ther it  is  really  a  source  of  greater  happiness  or  mi- 
sery to  those  who  are  possessed  of  it.  I  shall  not 
enter  upon  the  consideration  of  this  question  at  pre- 
sent, but  shall  only  observe,  that  as  there  are  very 
different  proportions  of  those  ingredients  mingled  in 

the 
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the  cup  of  different  individuals  of  the  human  race 
whether  sensibility  be  upon  the  whole  really  advan- 
tageous or  disadvantageous,  will  depend  upon  the 
number  and  nature  of  the  particular  ingredients  in- 
fused into  their  cup  (  in  other  words,  of  the  prepon- 
derance of  happiness  or  misery  in  their  peculiar  lot. 
At  any  rate  it  must  be  allowed,  that  sensibility  is,  in 
the  matrimonial  state,  highly  beneficial  and  desirable, 
upon  account  of  its  signal  efficacy  in  heightning  the 
pleasures,  and  mitigating  the  sorrows  incidental  to 
either  of  the  parties  in  that  state,  in  the  most  exquisite 
degree,  by  sympathy  and  participation. 

The  sensibility  indeed  of  most  men,  and  women 
too,  is  of  a  very  selfish  nature.    They  feel  very 
acutely  for  themselves,  but  very  slightly  for  others. 
Their  own  individual  sufferings  they  dwell  upon  and 
aggravate,  introduce  the  subject  in  every  company, 
and  harangue  upon  it  with  great  emphasis  and  elo- 
quence, to  the  no  small  weariness  and  disgust  of  the 
hearers  ;  but  they  hear  and  see  the  sufferings  of 
others  with  wonderful  apathy,  and  like  the  Levite  in 
the  parable,  pass  by  cn  the  other  side.    Of  this  class 
is  Misella,  a  lady  possessed  of  a  very  handsome  for- 
tune, and  at  the  same  time  endued  with  such  exqui- 
site sensibility,  as  neither  to  be  able  to  see  or  hear 
of  human  wretchedness.    If  the  lame,  the  blind,  or 
the  diseased,  are  unfortunately  exhibited  to  her  view, 
she  instantly  turns  away  with  averted  eye  from  the 
shocking  spectacle,  which  from  the  extreme  irritabi- 
lity of  her  nerves  she  is  utterly  unable  to  bear,  and 
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reprobates  the  police  of  the  country,  which  would 
allow,  such  miserable  objects  to  wander  about  beg- 
ging their  bread,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  people  of 
feeling.  Accordingly,  Misella  herself  turns  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  plaint  of  distress,  and  shutting  her  purse 
as  well  as  ears,  dismisses  the  miserable  objects,  with 
a  cold  recommendation  of  them  to  the  funds  of  the 
parish. 

Genuine  sensibility  can  never  be  indifferent  to  any 
of  the  multifarious  species  of  human  misery  ;  but  it 
is  individual  woe,  whether  real  or  fictitious,  strongly 
exhibited,  and  affectingly  displayed,  not  general 
calamity,  which  arrests  its  attentive  ear,  and  draws  the 
lucid  drop  from  its  humid  eye.  Of  this  exquisite 
sensibility,  which  penetrates  and  melts  the  human 
heart,  the  amiable  Alicia  Tell  afforded  an  interesting 
example. 
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AlJCIA  TELL  was  the  daughter  of  Peter,  and 
the  descendant  of  the  celebrated  William  Tell,  who 
excited  his  countrymen  to  a  strenuous  opposition  of 
Austrian  tyranny,  and  rescued  Switzerland  from  the 
thraldom  of  the  Austrian  yoke.    Alicia  inherited  a 
considerable  share  of  the  patriotism  of  her  illustrious 
progenitors,  and  possessed  at  the  same  time  a  large 
portion  of  that  delicate  and  affecling  sensibility  which 
is  so  enchanting  a  feature  in  the  female  charades 
Her  father  and  brother  having  taken  up  arms,  and 
joined  their  compatriots  in  defence  of  the  liberties  of 
their  country,  against  the  late  unjust  aggression  of 
the  inhuman  French  conquerors,  were  obliged,  after 
that  unfortunate  battle  which  proved  fatal  to  the 
independence  of  Switzerland,  to  seek  an  asylum  in 
the  province  of  Neufchatel,  where  they  had  some  re- 
lations, and  whither  they  fled  in  disguise,  along  with 
Alicia  and  her  friend  Isabella,  accompanied  by  two 
servants  and  a  gentleman  of  Spanish  extraftion, 
Jiamcd  Andero. 
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While  Alicia,  her  father,  brother,  and  Isabella, 
were  prosecuting  their  journey  towards  the  place  of 
their  destination,  along  with  Andero,  to  whom  Isa- 
bella was  betrothed,  Peter  Tell  proposed,  that  in 
order  to  prevent  suspicion  from  their  travelling  in  a 
body,  they  should  part  company ;  that  Andero  and 
Isabella,  attended  by  one  of  the  servants,  should 
take  one  road,  while  he,  his  son  and  daughter,  at- 
tended by  the  other  servant,  should  take  a  different 
one,  to  Arberg,  where  he  had  some  relations,  and 
from  whence  they  could  proceed  together  with  great- 
er safety  towards  Neufchatel.     Having  thus  sepa- 
rated by  mutual  consent,  they  had  scarce  travelled 
an  hour  after  their  separation,  when  Alicia  and  her 
brother  heard  some  voices  at  a  little  distance  singing 
a  French  song,  from  which  they  concluded  that  a 
party  of  the  enemy  was  near  them.    As  they  had 
not  yet  however  seen  them,  they  struck  immediate- 
ly into  a  wood  along  the  side  of  the  road,  and  having 
penetrated  a  little  farther  into  the  thickest  part  of  it, 
they  found  a  cave,  where  they  and  their  father  re- 
solved to  conceal  themselves,  tjll  they  could  venture 
to  leave  it  without  danger.    Alicia,  however,  safe  as 
she  had  reason  to  think  herself  in  this  retreat,  felt 
great  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  her  friend  Isabella  ; 
she  proposed  therefore  to  her  father  and  brother, 
that  as  the  French  party  had  now  passed  them,  they 
should  leave  the  cave,  pursue  the  road  taken  by 
Andero  and  Isabella,  and  endeavour  to  come  up  with 
them,  that  they  might  concert  the  route' roost  proper 
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for  them  to  take,  in  order  to  avoid  any  danger  of 
being  intercepted  by  the  enemy.  Her  father  strenu- 
ously opposed  this  proposal  as  unsafe,  and  urged  her 
to  suspend  her  anxiety  for  her  friend,  and  to  conti- 
nue in  the  cave  for  that  day,  setting  out  in  the  night 
by  a  private  path  which  was  perfectly  known  to  him 
for  Arberg,  where,  he  hoped,  they  should  find  their 
friends  in  safety.  Such,  however,  was  Alicia's  anxi- 
ety to  obtain  information  of  Isabella,  that  she  pre- 
vailed with  her  father  to  change  this  prudent  resolu- 
tion, and  to  set  out  immediately  with  as  much  cau- 
tion and  circumspe&ion  as  possible,  in  quest  of  her 
friend.  They  had  scarce  travelled  two  hours  in  the 
direction  taken  by  Andero  and  Isabella,  when,  to 
their  consternation  and  horror,  they  met  another 
party  of  French  marauders,  who  had  fallen  in  with 
their  friends  on  their  way  to  Arberg,  and  taken  them, 
with  some  others  of  their  countrymen,  into  custody, 
and  who,  surrounding  Alicia,  her  father,  brother, 
and  servant,  took  them  likewise  prisoners.  The 
captain  of  the  band,  whose  name  was  Riveau,  struck 
with  the  charms  of  the  ladies,  whom  he  had  now, 
as  he  imagined,  entirely  in  his  power,  gave  orders  to 
conduct  them  and  their  attendants  to  a  neighbour- 
ing village,  where  he  intended  they  should  lodge 
that  night.  The  reader  will  easily  conceive  the  grief 
and  dismay  with  which  Alicia,  her  father,  brother, 
Andero  and  Isabella  were  overwhelmed,  at  this  sud- 
den and  unhappy  revolution  in  their  situation  ;  but 
the  interposition  of  Providence  saved  the  honour  of 
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the  ladies,  and  procured  the  release  of  their  friends, 
Riveau  having  rode  forward  to  the  village,  in 
order  to  provide  proper  accommodation  for  the  party, 
the  charge  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  was  commit- 
ted to  a  lieutenant,  whose  name  was  Lesobre.  As 
this  man  was  of  Swiss  extraction,  and  at  the  same 
time  bore  his  captain  a  grudge,  he  resolved  to  exert 
his  utmost  endeavours  for* the  liberation  of  the  priso- 
ners. With  this  view,  he  caused  a  part  of  his  de- 
tachment to  march  a  little  distance  before,  and  the 
remainder  at  a  little  distance  behind,  while  he  sug- 
gested to  Andero  and  his  associates  a  plan  for  their 
deliverance.  Having,  from  his  knowledge  of  the 
character  of  Riveau,  been  well  assured  of  his  detest- 
able purpose,  he  informed  them,  that  if  he  failed  to 
seduce  the  Ladies,  to  a  compliance  with  his  wishes, 
he  was  confident  that  he  would  with  unfeeling  bru- 
tality subject  them  successively  to  violation  j  in  order 
to  prevent  which  enormity,  he  proposed  to  arm  the 
gentlemen  and  their  servants,  and  to  give  each  of 
the  ladies  a  poniard,  which  they  might  conceal  un. 
der  their  upper  robe,  that  if  any  attempt  were  made 
upon  the  chastity  of  either  of  them  by  Riveau,  they 
might  revenge  it  by  his  immediate  death.  He  told 
the  gentlemen,  he  would  remove  the  guard  from 
the  disarmed  Swiss,  whose  leader,  a  faithful  partizan, 
he  would  make  acquainted  with  the  plot,  and  whom 
he  would  order,  upon  a  concerted  signal,  to  rush  with 
his  countrymen  into  the  different  houses  where  the 
French  soldiers  were  lodged,  while  they  were  asleep, 
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and  after  having  seized  their  arms,  to  assemble  his 
party  at  the  place  appointed,  and  obey  his  commands. 
He  added,  that  he  had  reason  to  suspect,  from  Ri- 
veau's  looks  and  behaviour,  that  he  meditated  the 
dishonour  of  Isabella  in  the  first  place,  and  therefore 
advised  her  and  her  friends,  to  be  on  their  guard  a- 
gainst  what  might  happen,  promising  them  his  aid 
on  the  impending  occasion,  and  intimating  at  the 
same  time,  his  intention  of  accompanying  them  to 
Neufchatel,  after  conducting  the  disarmed  French 
soldiers,  under  the  guard  of  the  Swiss,  to  the  bor- 
ders of  that  province.    Both  the  gentlemen  and  the 
Ladies,  having  expressed  their  warmest  gratitude  to 
Lesobre,  for  his  advice  and  proffered  assistance  in 
their  release ;  the  latter  acccepted,  with  trembling, 
the  arms  which  he  had  concealed  under  his  coat,  and 
all  of  them  promised  to  act  the  several  parts  assign- 
ed  them. 

In  the  mean  time,  Riveau,  having  secured  quarters 
for  himself  and  his  party,  met  the  Ladies,  and  con- 
ducted each  of  them  to  a  separate  apartment,  having 
committed  Peter  Tell,  his  son,  and  Andero,  to  the 
charge  of  a  centinel,  who  was  enjoined  to  keep  them 
in  close  custody.  He  then  retired  to  his  own  bed- 
chamber, which  was  near  to  that  of  Isabella ;  and 
leaving  it  about  midnight,  stole  softly  to  the  door  of 
that  lady's  chamber,  which  he  found  locked  and  bar- 
red against  him.  Suspicious,  however,  of  her  taking 
this  precaution,  he  had  provided  himself  with  an  iron 
crow,  by  means  of  which,  he  forced  both  the  lock 
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and  bolt  that  opposed  his  entrance.    When  Isabella 
perceived  the  door  broken  up,  she  dropped  the  po- 
niard in  the  sudden  fright  with  which  she  was  seized, 
and  uttering  a  wild  scream  of  terror,  Andero,  upon 
hearing  it,  rushed  upon  the  centinel,  whom  he  dis- 
armed j  and  bursting  into  the  room  with  his  drawn 
dagger,  Riveau  instantly  snatched  the  poniard  that 
had  dropped  from  the  hand  of  Isabella,  and  aiming 
a  thrust  at  his  antagonist,  which  he  dextrously  par- 
ried, Andero  plunged  his  dagger  into  his  bosom,  and 
laid  him  dead  at  his  feet.    The  noise  occasioned  by 
this  rencounter  was  a  signal  to  Lesobre  and  the  Swiss, 
who  hastily  entered  the  different  houses  of  the  vil- 
lage, where  the  French  soldiers  slept ;  and  seizing 
their  arms,  Lesobre  obliged  the  disarmed  French  to 
march  under  escort  of  the  Swiss,  to  the  borders  of 
Neufchatel,  which  they  reached  next  evening ;  when 
dismissing  their  prisoners,  they  entered. the  town  in 
triumph.    This  happy  company,  having  now  rejoined 
their  friends,  transported  with  joy  at  their  arrival, 
Lesobre  was. introduced  to  them  all,  with  the  liveliest 
gratitude,  and  welcomed  as  the  protector  and  deliver- 
er of  the  Ladies.    \n  a  few  weeks  after,  Andero  and 
Isabella  were  to  their  inexpressible  joy  united  in  the 
bonds  of  marriage,  Alicia  participating  with  exquisite 
sensibility  in  their  present  happiness,  as  she  had  done 
in  their  former  dangers  and  distress. 

LET- 
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A  FIFTH  ingredient,  Ladies,  in  the  female  charac- 
ter, necessary  to  render  you  the  agreeable  and  en- 
dearing companions  of  our  sex,  and  which  it  is  to 
be  hoped  many  of  you  possess,  is  that  of  soft,  mo- 
dest, and  complacent  manners,  accompanied  with 
meekness  and  good  humour.  These  are  true  /femi- 
nine graces,  are  irresistibly  captivating,  and  when 
combined,  win  our  affections,  and  subdue  our  hearts. 
They  are  inexpressibly  attractive  even  without  beau- 
ty ;  and  when  united  with  it,  they  render  the  empire 
of  female  charms  as  permanent  as  complete.  I  must 
observe,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  graces,  of  which 
I  am  treating,  are  the  gift  of  nature,  more  than  the 
result  of  study,  and  that  though  they  may  be  improv- 
ed by  cultivation,  they  cannot  be  properly  acquired 
by  exercise  or  habit.  An  artificial  politeness,  and 
even  softness  of  manners,  may  indeed  be  attained  by 
frequenting  good  company  j  but  these  will  be  found 
.in  all  cases,  a  poor  substitute  for  that  genuine  benig- 
nity 
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nity  of  disposition,  and  that  modesty  and  complacency 
of  manners,  which  beam  in  the  eye,  and  irradiate 
the  countenance,  of  their  fair  possessors. 

I  mentioned  a  meekness  of  disposition  likewise,  as 
an  important  ingredient  in  the  character  of  women. 
The  man  who  is  not  impressed  with  a  conviction  of 
the  superior  value  of  this  quality,  and  who  is  not  cap- 
tivated by  its  charms,  nor  affected  by  its  influence, 
may  be  assured,  that  he  is  dead  to  all  the  finer  sen- 
sibilities of  the  human  heart ;  and  has  no  just  idea 
of  female  excellence.  Genuine  meekness  of  temper 
stands  opposed  to  all  the  fiercer,  more  violent,  and 
boisterous  passions  of  our  nature.  It  is  like  the  wis- 
dom that  descended  from  above,  gentle  and  easy  to 
beinlreated;  and  like  true  Christian  charity,  it  think- 
eth  no  evil,  but  bclieveth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things, 
endureth  all  things*  It  is  likewise  opposed  to  arro- 
gance, anger,  and  self-conceit.  It  is  the  amiable  off- 
spring of  humility,  and  is  characterized  by  a  lowli- 
ness of  mind,  and  by  an  universal  mildness  of  deport- 
ment. I  cannot  give  a  higher  idea  of  the  superemi- 
nent  excellence  cf  this  quality,  of  which  I  am  treat- 
ing, than  by  observing,  that  it  was  the  distinguish- 
ing ingredient  in  the  character  of  the  divine  Author 
of  our  religion,  who  was  eminently  meek  and  lowly 
in  heart.  Good  humour,  which  I  mentioned,  my 
amiable  countrywomen,  as  the  last  of  the  qualities 
above-mentioned,  for  rendering  you  the  agreeable 
friends  and  companions  of  our  sex,  is  indeed  a  qua- 
lity of  the  highest  estimation,  and  when  founded 

upon 
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upon  good  nature,  gives  a  peculiar  zest  and  relish  to 
all  the  more  endearing  reciprocations  of  friendship. 
That  good  humour  which  has  its  foundation  in  good 
nature,  (for  I  am  sensible  there  is  a  momentary  kind 
of  good  humour,  inspired  by  a  sudden  elation  of  the 
animal  spirits,  in  consequence  of  a  favourable  change 
of  fortune,)  differs  from  the  last  mentioned  quality 
principally,  as  a  particular  action  does  from  a  fixed 
habit.  We  may  add,  that  the  former  is  displayed  in 
a  more  captivating  manner,  and  possesses  a  more 
animated  expression  than  the  latter,  of  which,  how- 
ever, it  is  the  genuine  offspring.  The  one  is  like 
the  mild  and  pleasing  splendour  of  a  vernal  day, 
without  a  cloud;  the  other  is  like  the  serene  temper- 
ature of  good  weather,  undisturbed  by  any  surly  or 
inclement  blast.  This  happy  disposition,  this  un- 
clouded sunshine  of  the  soul,  is,  I  confess,  not  very 
often  found  either  in  the  male  or  female  character  ; 
but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  is  sometimes  to  be  met 
with.  Wherever  this  mild  and  pleasing  temper 
is  discernible,  as  it  is  the  best  qualification  for  real 
friendship,  so  it  constitutes  one  of  the  brightest  or- 
naments in  the  character  of  women.  Happy  beyond 
the  common  lot  of  humanity  is  that  fortunate  youth, 
who  has  found  a  female  friend  and  companion  in 
connubial  life,  thus  distinguished.  Let  him  suitably 
prize  the  inestimable  jewel,  and  rejoice  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  woman,  who,  if  she  unite  virtue  and  good 
sense,  with  the  quality  of  which  I  am  treating,  the 

com- 
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combination  of  such  excellencies  will  raise  her  cha- 
racter nearly  to  a  level  with  the  angelic  nature. 

The  effects  of  that  meekness  and  good  humour, 
which  I  have  been  recommending,  in  mitigating  and 
correcting  the  temper  of  a  churlish  husband,  were 
remarkably  manifested  in  the  History  of  Imperiosus 
and  Prudentia,  related  in  the  following  Letter* 


LET- 
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ImPERIOSTJS  was  the  son  of  a  scrivener  in  Lon- 
don, and  was  bred  to  his  father's  business;  but  as  he 
did  not  relish  it,  he  was  sent  to  a  wealthy  uncle  in 
Liverpool,  who  initiated  him  in  trade,  and  destined 
him  for  his  heir,  as  he  had  no  children  of  his  own, 
meaning,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  should  live  with 
great  ceconorny,  and  improve,  not  spend  the  fortune 
he  intended  to  leave  him.  The  old  gentleman  was 
a. widower j  having  been  somewhat  unfortunate  in 
his  first  choice,  he  was  not  much  inclined  to  make 
a  second  experiment  in  matrimony ;  and  having  both 
an  affection  for  his  nephew,  and  confidence  in  his 
prudence,  he  recommended  it  to  him  to  look  out  for 
a  wife,  who  could  manage  the  affairs  of  his  family 
with  discretion,  would  be  ceconomical  in  the  expence 
of  house-keeping,  and  prove  obsequious  to  the  will 
of  her  husband. 

Imperiosus  was  very  attentive  to  his  advice,  which 
indeed  perfectly  coincided  with  his  own  sentiments; 

and 
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and  being  put  in  immediate  possession  of  half  the 
fortune  of  his  uncle,  who  retired  to  a  seat  he  had  in 
the  north  of  England,  upon  the  other  half,  he  resol- 
ved to  look  out  for  a  wife,  that  corresponded  as  near- 
ly as  possible,  both  to  his  uncle's  ideas  and  to  his 


own. 


It  was  not  long  before  he  found  a  young  lady  of 
a  most  amiable  temper,  united  with  sense  and  vir- 
tue, named  Prudentia,  the  daughter  of  a  country 
gentleman  of  small  fortune  in  the  neighbourhood  ; 
and  who,  though  she  was  genteelly  bred,  was  edu- 
cated with  that  sobriety  and  ceconomy  that  suited  her 
father's  income.  '  This  last  circumstance,  without  re- 
gard to  any  other  qualification,  determined  the  choice 
of  Imperiosus;  and  as  the  proposed  match  was,  in 
point  of  interest,  much  beyond  what  Prudentia  could 
have  expected,  and  the  person  of  her  lover  was  at 
the  same  time  not  disagreeable,  she  was  persuaded 
by  her  parents  to  listen  to  his  addresses,  and  they 
were  married  in  less  than  a  month  after  his  first  visit. 

Prudentia,  however,  soon  found,  to  her  unhappy 
experience,  that  she  had  very  little  enjoyment  of  the 
fortune  to  which  she  had  been  raised.  Imperiosus 
was  narrow  and  sordid  in  his  ceconomy,  grudged 
his  wife  every  article  of  decent  apparel,  and  was  ab- 
solute and  tyrannical  in  the  government  of  his  fa- 
nuly.  Though  she  sat  at  the  head  of  her  master's 
table  for  the  sake  of  form,  she  was  in  every  other 
respect  treated,  not  as  the  mistress  of  the  house,  but 
as  a  servant.     Her  management,  little  trust  as  she 
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had,  was  examined  with  jealousy  and  suspicion,  and 
her  husband  betrayed  a  want  of  confidence  in  her, 
which  was  obvious  to  her  own  servants.  Prudentia 
gently  remonstrated  with  Imperiosus,  upon  the  cruel- 
ty and  unreasonableness  of  his  conduct,  but  m  vain. 
He  reminded  her  of  the  dutiful  submission  she  owed 
to  the  will  of  her  husband  ;  but  his  increasing  chur- 
lishness and  ill  humour,  by  preying  continually  upon 
her  mind,  at  last  threw  her  into  a  decay,  which  en- 
dangered her  life.     Imperiosus  was  never  sensible 
of  the  folly  and  barbarity  of  his  conduct,  till  he  ob- 
served its  melancholy  effects  on  the  declining  con- 
stitution of  Prudentia.  When  he  saw  the  vivid  bloom 
of  health  and  beauty,  gradually  forsaking  her  once 
rosy  cheek,  which  now  began  to  exhibit  the  pallid 
hue  of  disease,  he  was  for  the  first  time  stung  with 
remorse,  at  the  cruel  injury  he  had  done  to  such 
unexampled  meekness,  and  felt  a  solicitude  and  ten- 
derness awaken  within  him,  which  he  had  never  be- 
fore experienced. 

About  this  time,  Candidus,  a  cousin  of  Imperiosus, 
who  had  lately  returned  from  the  West  Indies,  where 
he  had  made  a  considerable  fortune,  came  to  pay 
him  a  visit.  As  he  had  heard  of  the  amiable  charac- 
ter and  affecting  situation  of  Prudentia,  and  knew 
the  temper  and  dispositions  of  his  kinsman,  he  deter- 
mined to  talk  to  him  with  plainness  and  freedom ; 
and  to  paint  the  probable  consequences  of  his  barba- 
rous treatment  of  his  wife,  in  the  strongest  colours. 

When 
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When  Candidus,  who  was  a  man  of  sensibility  and 
worth,  saw  the  lovely  Prudentia  decaying  in  her 
prime,  like  the  rose  blasted  in  its  bloom,  his  soul  was 
dissolved  into  tenderness  and  sympathy  with  the  de- 
plorable situation  of  the  fair  sufferer  j  and  at  the  same 
time  filled  with  indignation  at  the  author  of  her  suf- 
ferings. Perceiving,  however,  that  Imperiosus  him- 
self was  deeply  affected  with  her  languishing  state, 
of  which  he  considered  himself  as  the  cause,  he  de- 
termined to  spare  him  the  pain  of  upbraiding  him 
with  his  unkindness  and  cruelty;  and  he  suggested 
every  mean  by  which  the  declining  constitution  of 
Prudentia  might  possibly  be  restored. 

Imperiosus,  before  the  arrival  of  his  friend,  had 
indeed,  not  only  implored  and  obtained  the  forgive- 
ness of  his  wife,  but  had  for  some  time  behaved  to 
her  with  all  the  tenderness  and  kindness  which  her 
situation  required,  and  he  was  now,  from  inclination, 
as  well  as  from  a  sense  of  duty,  very  much  disposed 
to  continue  that  behaviour,  of  which  he  perceived, 
with  pleasure,  the  happy  effects  on  the  constitution 
of  Prudentia. 

Having,  by  the  advice  of  his  friends,  consulted 
some  eminent  physicians  on  the  state  of  her  health, 
they  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that  she  should  be  car- 
ried to  the  South  of  France.  As  soon,  therefore,  as 
she  was  able  to  bear  the  fatigue  of  travelling,  he  set 
out  with  her  himself  for  Dover,  and  crossing  the 
Channel,  they  directed  their  course  to  Montpelier, 
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where  in  a  few  months  her  health  was  perfectly  re- 
established. As  the  business  of  Imperiosus  now  re- 
quired his  presence  in  England,  they  returned  to- 
gether, one  of  the  happiest  couples  that  ever  Hymen 
joined  together  in  the  bonds  of  wedlock ;  Prudentia 
having  exhibited,  in  the  reformation  of  her  husband, 
an  illustrious  example  of  the  effects  of  meekness  and 
good  humour,  in  softening  and  humanizing  a  temper 
naturally  surly  and  overbearing. 
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A  Sixth  ingredient  in  the  composition  of  the 
female  character,  Ladies,  necessary  to  render  you 
the  valuable  companions  of  man,  is  a  Susceptibility 
of  Friendship,  both  with  our  sex  and  with  your  own. 
This  susceptibility,  which  implies  a  mutual  unreserved 
'  communication  of  sentiments  and  feelings,  is  so  ne- 
cessary in  the  matrimonial  state  in  particular,  that 
there  can  be  no  complete  confidence,  nor  perfect 
harmony  or  happiness  in  that  state,  without  it.  But 
in  the  single  state,  it  forms  a  respectable  and  amiable 
trait  in  the  female  character.  A  young  woman  who 
has  no  individual  of  her  own  sex  of  a  congenial  taste 
and  disposition,  with  whom  she  can  hold  the  sweet 
intercourse  of  kindred  minds,  and  with  whom  she  is 
connected  by  the  mutual  ties  of  esteem  and  affection, 
is  indeed  much  to  be  pitied,  as  she  is  a  kind  of  soli- 
tary being  in  the  creation,  and  is  a  stranger  to  the 
finest  feelings,  and  to  the  tenderest  sympathies  of  the 
human  heart  j  at  the  same  time  that  she  is  deprived, 

when 
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when  under  the  pressure  of  affliction,  of  one  of  the 
sweetest  consolations  of  human  life,  ihat  of  pouring- 
out  her  full  heart  into  the  bosom  of  a  friend. 

It  hath  indeed  been  petulantly,  and  in  my  opinion 
unjustly,  if  not  somewhat  malignantly,  observed  of 
your  sex  in  general,  by  some  individuals  of  ours, 
who  are  not  much  disposed  to  treat  the  Ladies  with 
candour,  that  they  are  not  very  susceptible  of  friend- 
ship towards  one  another.  The  truth  is,  there  is  so 
much  selfishness,  inconstancy,  and  caprice  manifested 
in  the  intercourse  which  most  men  and  women  hold 
with  those  of  their  respective  sexes,  for  whom  they 
nevertheless  profess  very  great  regard,  that  genuine 
friendship,  which  implies  an  ardent,  generous  and 
disinterested  zeal  to  promote  the  interest  and  happi- 
ness of  the  persons  who  are  the  objects  of  our  affec- 
tion, is  a  very  rare  attainment;  but  in  my  opinion,  it 
is  as  often  found  in  the  female  chara&ei-  as  in  the 
male. 

I  will  at  the  same  time  readily  acknowledge,  that 
women  are  generally  more  sincere  and  ardent  in 
their  regard  for  their  male,  than  for  their  female 
friends  ;  a  circumstance  for  which  we  are  undoubt- 
edly under  great  obligations  to  them,  and  which  shews 
that  the  sexes  were  formed  for  each  other.  It  is  for 
this  reason,  I  would  advise  unmarried  Ladies,  not  to 
trust  the  married  dames,  their  former  friends,  too 
much  with  their  secrets,  lest  their  husbands  should, 
in  a  flow  of  good  humour  and  mutual  confidence,  be 
sometimes  unwarily  let  into  them.    Women  indeed 
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have  been  often  accused  of  the  want  of  that  secrecy 
which  is  an  essential  requisite  in  friendship  ;  and 
their  too  free  and  easy  communications  to  their  hus- 
bands have  given  rise  to  this  opinion.  I  must  ac- 
knowledge, that  the  accusations  of  the  men  are  very 
ungenerous  upon  this  point.  I  will  by  no  means 
say,  nor  do  I  think,  that  women  are  incapable  of 
keeping  one  anothers  secrets  ;  but  I  am  persuaded, 
that  for  the  most  part  they  keep  the  secrets  intrusted 
to  them  by  our  sex,  much  better  than  those  commu- 
nicated to  them  by  their  own.  Many  little  jealousies 
and  rivalships  arise  betwixt  young  women,  which 
often  occasion  the  discovery  of  one  anothers  secrets ; 
and  which  consequently  produce  a  breach  of  friend- 
ship betwixt  them.  Between  two  persons  of  differ- 
ent sexes  no  such  jealousies  can  arise ;  and  as  the 
passions  of  women  are  naturally  keen  and  ardent, 
after  they  have  once  conceived  an  esteem  for,  and 
an  attachment  to  any  individual  of  our  sex,  they 
become,  from  the  most  generous  motives,  very  sincere 
and  zealous  in  their  endeavours  to  promote  his  inte- 
rest and  happiness.  There  is  always  something  con- 
genial in  the  dispositions  and  characters  of  two  per- 
sons of  difFerent  sexes,  that  leads  them  to  form  this 
connection,  which  is  founded  upon  mutual  esteem, 
and  cemented  and  strengthened  by  an  attachment  to, 
and  respect  for  each  other.  I  have  known  instances 
of  a  warm  friendship,  contracted  betwixt  persons  of 
different  sexes  and  unequal  ages,  but  of  similar  tastes 
and  dispositions,  inviolably  preserved  and  exerted, 
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when  opportunities  occurred,  in  all  the  kind  and 
disinterested  offices  which  could  have  been  expected 
from  such  a  connection. 

Of  the  sincerity  and  fervour  of  this  friendship, 
exercised  in  favour  of  several  individuals  of  my  own 
sex,  the  agreeable  Constantia  afforded  a  striking  ex- 
ample ;  and  as  the  Author  of  these  Letters  had  the 
honour  to  be  ranked  in  the  number  of  her  friends, 
he  cannot  omit  embracing  this  opportunity  of  shew- 
ing his  respect  to  her  memory,  and  his  sense  of  her 
worth,  by  giving  a  slight  sketch  of  her  character  m 
the  following  Letter. 
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HISTORY  OF  CONSTANTIA; 

CONSTANTIA  was  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman 
of  moderate  fortune  in  the  North  of  Scotland,  from 
whom  she  had  received  an  education  suitable  to  her 
station  and  prospects  in  life.    As  she  inherited  from 
nature  a  fine  face,  a  tolerable  person,  and  a  good 
understanding,  and  had  at  the  same  time  improved 
her  mind  by  reading,  conversation,  and  reflection, 
she  soon  attained  a  distinguished  preeminence. among 
her  -own  sex,  and  became  the  object  of  a  particular 
respect  and  attachment  to  some  of  the  most  discern- 
ing of  ours.    Yet  the  attention  and  compliments  that 
were  generally  paid  her,  neither  elated  her  mind  with 
vanity,  nor  puffed  it  up  with  pride.    But  they  were 
productive,  I  am  apt  to  think,  of  one  unlucky  and  no 
uncommon  effect,  that  of  inspiring  a  hope,  which  is 
not  always  gratified,  of  making  an  advantageous  match 
by  a  marriage  abpve  her  fortune,  though  not  beyond 
her  merit. 

.Constantia, 
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Constantia,  as  might  have  been  expected,  had,  in 
her  younger  days,  several  offers  of  marriage  that  were 
thought  conducive  both  to  her  interest  and  credit ; 
but  her  heart  seemed  not  yet  to  have  been  penetrated 
by  the  darts,  nor  consumed  by  the  fires  of  love,  or  if 
it  was  consumed  by  those  fires,  she  carefully  smother- 
ed  the  flame  which  they  excited,  in  her  own  bosom. 
At  any  rate,  her  affections  appeared  not  to  have  been 
engaged,  by  any  of  the  gentlemen  who  solicited  her 
in  marriage,  and  she  was  to*o  ingenuous  and  just,  both 
to  them  and  to  herself,  to  bestow  her  hand,  where 
she  could  not  surrender  her  heart.    Constantia,  after 
being  long  admired  in  :the  circle  in  which  she  was 
destined  to  move,  and  after  uniformly  maintaining  a 
blameless,  untainted,  and  respectable  character  among 
all  her  acquaintance,  saw  herself,  without  peevishness 
or  ill  humour,  arrive  at  that  period,  when  love?  s  not 
friends,  fled  far  from  her,  and  at  that  state  which 
beauty  deprecates  and  deplores,  the  solitary,  and  for 
the  most  part  comfortless  state,  of  an  old  maid.  Yet 
this  state,  which  few  of  her  sex,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, know  how  to  support  with  good  humour,  Con- 
stantia bore,  not  merely  with  serenity  and  good  hu- 
mour, but  with  complacency  and  dignity  united. — 
In  proportion  as  she  advanced  in  life,  her  attachment 
to  her  male  friends,  always  sincere  and  disinterested, 
appeared  to  grow  more  ardent.     Her  sensibility, 
which  was  exquisite,  enabled  her  to  enter  into  their 
concerns  with  an  earnestness  and  fervour,  that  in- 
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dicated  a  warm  and  benevolent  heart,  and  she  felt  a 
genuine  pleasure  in  every  successful  attempt  to  pro- 
mote their  credit,  reputation,  and  happiness.  As  she 
was  distinguished  by  her  good  breeding,  gentleness, 
and  amiabieness  of  manners,  she  was  universally  and 
justly  respected  by  all  her  acquaintance,  and  her  me- 
mory will  ever  be  dear  to  such  of  her  friends  as 
were  capable  to  discern  and  value  her  transcendent 
Wprth, 
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THE  last  qualification,  Ladies,  that  I  shall  mention, 
as  necessary  to  render  you  the  agreeable  and  estimable 
friends  and  companions  of  the  most  estimable  part  of 
our  sex,  is  a  talent  for  rational,  instructive  and  serious 
Conversation,  occasionally  mingled  with  pleasantry. 

That  the  conversation  of  many  women,  even  of 
superior  rank,  of  genteel  education,  and  who  are 
supposed  to  possess  elegant,  as  they  certainly  possess 
fashionable  accomplishments,   is  often  trifling  and 
uninstru&ive,  is  a  notorious  and  melancholy  truth, 
though  there  are  doubtless  many  honourable  exam- 
ples of  the  contrary.      It  cannot  however  be  denied, 
that  the  common  strain  of  female  conversation  and 
eloquence  is  not  only  trifling,  but  that  the  standard 
of  excellence,  at  which  many  women  of  rank  are 
taught  to  aspire,  is  very  low  and  defective .    If  any 
Lady  is  inclined  to  differ  from  me  upon  this  point, 
let  her  reflect  a  little  upon  the  usual  topics  of  female 
conversation,  and  she  will  perhaps  change  her  opi- 
nion ; 
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nion ;  and  if  she  is  candid  and  ingenuous,  will  acknow- 
ledge, that  it  is  any  thing  rather  than  rational  and 
instructive.  What,  allow  me  to  ask  you,  are  those 
topics  ?  Do  not  the  merits  of  an  actor  or  actress  up- 
on the  stage,  the^  powers  of  a  vocal  or  instrumental 
performer  at  Ranelagh  or  Vauxhall,  the  variety  and 
richness  of  the  dresses  at  court  on  a  birth-day,  the 
multifarious  grotesque  figures  at  a  masquerade,  the 
crowds  that  frequent  the  tumultuous  routs  of  the  vain 
and  giddy  votaries  of  fashion,  and  the  sums  gained 
and  lost  by  the  vicissitudes  of  play,  constitute  in  ge- 
neral, the  usual  subjects  qf  female  conversation  in  the 
higher  walks  of  life  ? — And  ought  these  to  be  the 
sole,  or  principal,  subjects  of  conversation  among  ra- 
tional beings,  destined  for  a  future  and  immortal  ex- 
istence ?  I  perceive,  Ladies,  I  am  in  hazard  of  be- 
10  n^vo  .no/now  vTfixiin  lo  noii^snvfioD  1,1  -;-u'r 
coming  serious,  and  some  of  you  perhaps,  from  a 

dislike  to  the  sermonizing  strain,  may  be  provoked 
to  throw  aside  these  Letters  with  disgust;  but  allow 
me,  my  fair  countrywomen,  to  observe,  that  the  pre- 
sent subject  is  deeply  interesting  both  to  your  ration- 
al and  moral  improvement,  and  as  such,  demands 
your  most  serious  attention.  Are  the  topics  of  in- 
structive and  entertaining  conversation,  think  ye,  so 
few,  and  so  barren  of  improvement  and  amusement, 
as  to  oblige  you  to  have  recourse  to  the  frivolous, 
reiterated,  and  exhausted  subjects  of  modish  conver- 
sation above  enumerated  ?  Do  not  the  variety,  beau- 
ty and  grandeur  of  the  works  of  nature,  the  wonders 
of  the  vegetable,  mineral,  and  animal  kingdoms,  the 
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various  revolutions  of  the  planets,  the  stupendous 
frame  and  dazzling  glories  of  the  starry  heavens,  the 
ceconomy  of  divine  providence,  and  the  riches  of  di- 
vine grace,  present  to  the  pious  and  contemplative 
mind  subjects  of  admiration  and  wonder,  ever  various 
and  ever  new  ?    These,  how  often  soever  repeated, 
never  pall  upon  the  mental  appetite,  which  is  highly 
gratified  by  the  rich  repast  provided  for  it  by  a  pious 
and  fertile  imagination,  opening  to  the  rational  and 
devout  mind  inexhaustible  treasures  of  knowledge 
and  wisdom,  which,  unlike  the  stale  and  vapid  plea- 
sures of  fashionable  life,  are  enjoyed  by  the  votaries 
of  Reason  and  Virtue,  not  only  without  languor  or 
satiety,  but  with  renewed  and  still  increasing  delight. 
Wretched  and  vitiated  must  be  that  taste,  which  can 
forego  such  rational,  elevating  and  exquisite. joys,  for 
the  vain  amusements  of  a  sickly  distempered  imagina- 
tion, which  is  perpetually  in  search  of  that  happiness 
it  cannot  find,  and  which  in  order  to  avoid  the  torment 
of  self-reflection,  hunts  after  the  fleeting  phantom  of 
pleasure,  through  all  her  fancied  ([recesses,  from  the 
mere  influence  of  habit,  and  from  vacancy  of  mind, 
without  any  prospect  of  enjoyment  or  satisfaction  in 
pursuit.    Ah  !  my  amiable  friends,  if  you  knew  the 
importance  and  value  of  the  intellectual  and  moral 
pleasures  I  recommend  to  your  cultivation,  if  you 
knew  the  tranquility  and  consolation  they  would  im- 
part to  your  minds,  the  dignity  they  would  reflect  on 
your  characters,  and  the  effect  they  would  give  to 
your  charms,  in  captivating  and  securing  our  afFec- 
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tions,  and  in  rendering  your  empire  over  the' human 
heart  inexpressibly  pleasing,  as  well  as  absolute  and 
irresistible;  if  you  knew  their  efficacy  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  understanding,  and  in  the  melioration  of 
the  heart;  if  you  knew  the  sense,  spirit,  and  grace 
tfiey  would  infuse  into  your  conversation,  which 
would  then  become  the  vehicle  both  of  entertainment 
and  instruction,. you  would  endeavour  to  acquire  those 
valuable  accomplishments,  which  can  alone  qualify 
you  to  be  the  respectable  and  truly  amiable  friends 
and  companions  of  our  sex.    Whence,  Ladies,  does 
it  happen,  that  so  many  of  your  sex  fail  in  attaining 
the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  more  sensible  part  of 
ours,  and  that  ascendency  over  the  affections  of  their 
lovers  and  husbands,  which  they  have  it  in  their  power 
to  obtain  ?  A  complete  answer  to  this  question  would 
lead  me  into  too  wide  a  field,  and  into,  too  long  a  di- 
gression.   I  would  only  observe  in  general,  that  the 
causes  of  this  failure  are  to  be  found  in  the  erroneous 
and  defective  system  of  female  education,  and  in  that 
everlasting  round  of  dissipation,  which  like  a  devour- 
ing gulph  hath  drawn  the  giddy,  vain,  and  opulent 
of  both  sexes,  within  the  vortex  of  its  eddying  whirl. 
The  torrent  of  modern  manners  is  too  strong  to  be 
resisted  by  the  efforts  of  any  one  individual,  however 
great  or  powerful.    It  can  only  be  effectually  repell- 
ed by  the  collective  counsel  and  aid  of  the  great,  the 
^vealthy,  and  the  wise,  supported  and  seconded  by 
their  example  in  resolutely  stemming  the  tide  which 
threatens  to  immerge  us  in  its  waves,  and  to  over- 
whelm 
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whelm  our  land  with  a  deluge  of  profligacy  and  folly. 
If  any  thing  can  raise  the  tone  of  national  manners  to 
its  proper  height,  or  the  female  character  to  its  just 
standard  of  excellence,  it  must  be  the  united  and  vi- 
gorous co-operation  of  Ladies  of  rank  and  fortune, 
acting  upon  a  wise  and  preconcerted  plan,  and  giving 
effect  to  their  recommendations  and  efforts,  by  an 
uniform,  steady  and  resolute  example.    The  conse- 
quence of  your  patriotic  endeavours,  would  be  the 
immediate  reformation  of  our  sex;  and  by  their  re- 
formation you  would  enjoy  the  singular  felicity  and 
honour  of  contributing  most  effectually  both  to  the 
prosperity  and  salvation  of  your  country.    But  I  feel 
myself  transported  beyond  the  bounds  I  had  prescrib- 
ed to  myself,  in  painting  the  beneficial  effects  of  your 
conversation  and  example  ;  and  therefore  return  to 
illustrate  the  latter  part  of  the  observation  with  which 
I  set  out,  viz.  that  a  talent  for  rational,  instructive, 
and  serious  conversation,  might  sometimes  be  very 
properly  mixed  with  innocent  pleasantry. 

Reasoning  and  reflection,  seriousness  and  senti- 
ment, are  the  proper  characters  of  that  conversation, 
which  is  peculiarly  suitable  to  rational  and  immortal 
beings.  But  the  free  and  unrestrained  intercourse 
of  sentiment  which  usually  prevails  between  accom- 
plished persons  of  both  sexes,  opens  to  them  so  many 
sources  of  mental  enjoyment,  that  he  must  be  an  aus- 
tere misanthropist,  indeed,  who  can  deny  to  himself, 
or  refuse  to  others,  that  "  feast  of  reason,  and  that 
flow  pf  soul,"  which  is  inspired  and  communicated 
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by  the  reciprocal  sallies  of  innocent  pleasantry  and 
good  humour,  disseminated  on  both  sides  in  the  con- 
versation of  such  persons.  It  is  in  this  select  social 
circle,  my  amiable  friends,  that  many  of  you  are  qua- 
lified to  bear  so  distinguished  a  part.  In  the  com- 
pany of  sensible,  intelligent,  and  virtuous  persons  of 
both  sexes,  who  wish  to  please  and  to  be  pleased 
with  one  another,  you  will  seldom  fail  to  receive  and 
to  communicate  both  pleasure  and  improvement. — 
It  is  in  this  society  that  the  graces  are  successfully 
cultivated,  and  that  the  pleasantry  and  the  jeux  d'- 
esprit,  which  are  untinctured  by  asperity  or  male- 
volence, and  are  the  result  of  gaiety  and  good  na- 
ture united,  tend  to  produce  the  smile  of  complacen- 
cy in  every  countenance,  and  to  diffuse  the  glow  of 
humanity  through  every  heart.  Such  are  the  im- 
portant advantages  accruing  to  your  sex,  from  a  ta- 
lent for  rational  instruction  and  serious  conversation, 
occasionally  mingled  with  pleasantry  and  good  hu- 
mour; a  talent  which  many  of  you  possess,  or  might 
possess,  and  which  eminently  qualifies  you  to  be  the 
respectable  and  amiable  friends  and  companions  of 
man.  I  shall  exhibit  the  happy  effects  resulting  from 
the  possession  and  exertion  of  this  excellent  talent,  as 
manifested  in  the  character  of  the  amiable  and  ac- 
complished Euphemia,  delineated  in  the  following 
Letter. 
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EUPHEMIA  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Anterior 
and  Monimia,  who  were  both  of  them  distinguished 
by  their  good  sense,  by  their  pious  and  benevolent 
dispositions,  and  by  their  amiable  manners.    As  she 
discovered  in  her  childhood,  a  laudable,  not  a  trifling 
and  impertinent  curiosity,  and  at  the  same  time,  a 
strong  propensity  to  reading,  Antenor,  who  was  him- 
self a  scholar,  took  care  to  give  a  proper  direction  to 
this  propensity,  without  neglecting  those  elegant  and 
ornamental  arts  which  contribute  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  female  character.    These  arts,  however, 
were  cultivated  by  Euphemia,  not  as  a  study,  but  as 
an  amusement,  and  were  never  suffered  by  her  father 
to  interfere  with  her  more  serious  and  important  oc- 
cupations.   In  the  superintendence  and  direction  of 
her  studies,  he  took  a  very  different  method  from 
what  is  usually  adopted  by  most  parents,  by  leading 
her  into  a  certain  plan  and  order  of  reading,  instead 
of  that  irregular  and  desultory  method,  of  allowing 
young  girls  to  peruse  every  book  of  amusement  that 
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chance  throws  in  their  way.  Keeping  in  his  eye  the 
great  object  of  female  education,  the  formation  of 
the  heart  to  the  love  of  virtue  ;  he  effected  this  pur- 
pose by  familiar  instruction,  and  by  striking  examples 
and  illustrations.  His  next  care  was,  not  to  make 
her  a  profound  scholar,  lest  by  attempting  this  he 
should  divert  her  attention  from  the  duties  of  her 
proper  sphere,  but  to  make  her  a  rational  and  agree- 
able companion  to  the  man,  to  whom  she  might  be 
afterwards  united  in  marriage,  and  to  render  her 
both  a  knowing  and  an  accomplished  woman.  With 
this  view,  after  having  her  taught  to  read  with  cor- 
rectness and  propriety,  and  after  rendering  her  com- 
plete mistress  of  English  Grammar,  he  read  with  her 
himself,  the  best  authors  in  the  English  language, 
that  were  equally  calculated  to  inform  her  judgment 
and  improve  her  taste;  but  her  principal  studies  were 
Natural  and  Civil  History  and  Geography,  Memoirs 
and  Travels,  which  served  at  once  to  gratify  a  ration- 
al curiosity,  and  to  store  the  mind  with  useful  know- 
ledge. 

After  her  reading  a  course  of  ancient  and  modern 
history,  and  after  leading  her  to  make  proper  reflec- 
tions on  what  she  had  perused,  Euphemia  was  taught 
to  read  the  history  of  her  own  country,  with  a  pecu- 
liar interest  and  attention ;  to  trace  the  series  of  the 
great  scenes  and  events  which  it  exhibits,  and  to 
mark  and  study  the  distinguished  characters  who  had 
effected  the  most  remarkable  revolutions  in  these 
kingdoms,  in  different  periods.     In  conversing  with 
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Euphemia,  upon  these  interesting  subjects,  Antenor 
was  highly  pleased  with  her  judicious  remarks  upon 
the  events  related,  and  upon  the  different  means  by 
which  they  were  accomplished. 

As  Euphemia  discovered  a  natural  gaiety  and  good 
humour,  and  possessed  at  the  same  time  the  benevo- 
lent and  pious  affections  in  a  high  degree,  her  father 
was  careful  to  regulate  and  give  a  proper  direction  to 
both  ;  and  while  he  indulged  her  innocent  pleasantry 
in  conversation,  he  cherished  in  her  mind  those  pious 
and  benevolent  affections,  which  were  the  sources  of 
her  highest  enjoyment,  and  of  her  greatest  happiness. 

Having  now  finished  her  education,  both  in  its 
more  important  and  ornamental  branches,  in  which 
her  admirable  genius  enabled  her  to  make  singular 
proficiency;  she  was  carried  in  her  eighteenth  year  to 
London,  by  an  aunt,  a  widow  lady  of  virtue,  discre- 
tion and  good  breeding,  named  Ardelia,  by  whom 
she  was  introduced  to  several  families  of  rank  and 
fashion;  her  own  judgment  directing  her  in  the  choice 
of  her  associates  and  friends. 

The  various  amusements  of  the  metropolis,  though 
at  first  captivating  and  alluring,  from  their  novelty,  to 
a  youthful  imagination,  had  not  the  power  to  vitiate 
or  corrupt  Euphemia's  pure,  steady,  and  well  tutor- 
ed mind.  She  assigned  to  these  their  proper  value, 
time  and  limits,  and  never  suffered  them  to  encroach 
upon  her  more  important  pursuits.  Her  solid  un- 
derstanding taught  her  to  discern  and  to  despise  the 
ordinary  routine  of  visiting,  and  the  reiterated  and 
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tiresome  diversions  of  modish  life ;  in  which  she  par- 
ticipated no  farther  than  a  regard  to  good  manners 
required ;  while  she  sought  for  more  rational  and  in- 
structive entertainment  in  the  conversation  of  a  few 
select  friends  of  both  sexes,  to  whose  society  her  own 
distinguished  talents  and  acquisitions,  procured  her  a 
cordial  welcome,  and  from  several  individuals  of 
whom,  she  met  with  a  very  favourable  reception. — 
Among  the  young  gentlemen  of  cultivated  minds  and 
refined  manners,  who  visited  at  the  house  of  Ardelia, 
Antonio,  a  youth  of  shining  talents,  extensive  know- 
ledge, and  elegant  accomplishments,  lately  returned 
from  his  travels,  attracted  the  general  admiration  of 
the  ladies,  and  had  conciliated  no  small  portion  of  the 
esteem  and  even  favour  of  Euphemia.    Antonio  per- 
ceived with  extasy  the  interest  he  had  gained  in  her 
affections,  and  as  his  own  were  strongly  attached  to 
this  idol  of  his  heart,  he  solicited  an  union  with  her 
in  marriage,  with  great  earnestness,  as  essential  to  his 
happiness.     As  this  union  was  approved  of  by  her 
parents,  it  was  accomplished  upon  her  return  to  the 
country,  to  the  satisfaction  and  joy  of  the  happy 
couple,  and  of  all  their  relatives  and  friends. 

Euphemia,  conscious  of  the  duties  resulting  from 
this  new  connection,  was  solicitous  to  discharge  them 
with  fidelity  and  honour.  Though  she  possessed  ta- 
lents and  accomplishments  superior  to  those  of  most 
of  her  sex,  she  was  restrained  by  her  prudence  and 
good  sense  from  any  unnecessary  and  ostentatious 
display  of  them.  She  considered  these  in  their  pro- 
per 
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per  light,  as  important  ingredients  indeed,  in  an  esti- 
mable character,  but  as  valuable  only  so  far  as  they 
contributed  to  real  utility,  and  were  rendered  sub- 
servient to  the  instruction  and  entertainment  of  her 
family  and  friends,  as  well  as  conducive  to  the  hap- 
piness .  of  herself  and  of  her  husband.  To  him  she 
was  an  affectionate  wife,  an  entertaining  companion, 
and  a  faithful  friend.  In  his  more  important  concerns 
she  participated  with  tender  solicitude;  and  while  she 
soothed  his  melancholy  hours  by  her  affection  and 
sympathy,  she  enlivened  his  social  pleasures  by  the 
sprightliness  and  pleasantry  of  her  conversation. 
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As  I  have  shewn,  Ladies,  that  the  characters  you 
are  called  upon,  and  which  many  of  you  are  quali- 
fied, to  sustain,  are  those  of  the  friends  and  compa- 
nions of  man ;  and  have  likewise  considered  those 
weaknesses  and  vices  in  the  female  mind  which  dis- 
qualify you  for  this  relation,  as  well  as  the  talents 
and  virtues  which  peculiarly  fit  you  for  it,  and  which 
it  is  to  be  hoped  many  of  you  possess ;  endeavouring 
to  confirm  my  observations  upon  these  subjects  by 
apposite  examples  ;  I  am  naturally  led,  in  coincidence 
with  the  general  design  of  these  Letters,  to  enquire 
into  the  mental  advantages,  resulting  from  an  easy 
and  familiar  intercourse  with  the  more  respectable 
part  of  your  sex,  maintained  upon  our  part  with  that 
delicacy,  respect  and  politeness,  which  are  due  to 
the  fairest  and  most  amiable  part  of  our  creation ;  and 
on  yours,  with  that  modesty,  propriety  and  decorum, 
which  are  suitable  both  to  your  character  and  sex. 
The  advantages  arising  from  a  discreet  and  well  re- 
gulated 
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gulatcd  connection  betwixt  them,  are  unquestionably 
great  to  both  sexes,  though  it  may  be  difficult  to  de- 
termine which  of  the  two  are  the  greater  gainers. 

It  cannot  fail  to  be  observed,  that  there  is  a  certain 
roughness  and  aukwardness  in  the  characters  and 
manners  of  those  individuals  of  our  sex,  who  have 
had  few  opportunities  of  seeing  and  conversing  with 
accomplished  women.  This  roughness  and  awkward- 
ness, therefore,  can  only  be  worn  off  by  the  conver- 
sation and  society  of  such  women.   I  am  aware,  in- 
deed, that  it  will  be  alledged,  as  an  objection  to  an 
indiscriminate  conversation,  at  least,  with  your  sex, 
that  the  men  will,  by  this  means,  often  from  fashion 
and  a  desire  of  imitation,  as  well  as  from  a  view  of 
recommending  themselves  to  the  favour  of  the  ladies, 
catch  from  contagion  their  follies,  and  will  in  return 
frequently  communicate  to  them  some  degree  of  their 
own  depravity.    This  I  acknowledge,  is  an  accident- 
al, but  by  no  means  a  necessary  consequence  of  such 
conversation.     On  the  contrary,  by  prudence  and 
discretion,  all  the  advantages  of  such  a  connection 
may  be  secured,  without  its  inconveniencies  and  dan- 
gers.    At  the  worst,  I  affirm,  that  a  young  man  is 
in  less  hazard  of  having  his  morals  corrupted,  by 
associating  frequently  with  women  of  unblemished 
characters,  though  of  slender  abilities,  and  whose 
understandings  are  very  little  cultivated  by  reading 
or  reflection,  than  by  associating  wholly  and  indis- 
criminately with  young  men  of  his  own  age  and  rank, 
whose  intellectual  talents  may  be  far  superior  to  those 
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of  the  former.  By  cultivating  the  acquaintance  of 
such  women,  if  he  is  not  possessed  of  good  natural 
parts,  that  may  enable  him  to  discover  their  foibles 
and  their  weaknesses,  and  as  much  as  possible  guard 
against  their  influence,  his  character  may  indeed,  in 
a  great  measure  become  frivolous,  like  theirs  ;  but 
there  will  be  no  danger,  from  frequenting  their  com- 
pany, of  its  becoming  profligate.  If  a  young  man, 
however,  of  good  principles  and  dispositions,  wish 
to  attain  the  full  advantages  of  a  well  regulated  con- 
versation with  the  softer  sex,  let  him  cultivate  the 
acquaintance  of,  and  form  connections  with  women 
of  sense  and  virtue,  wherever  he  can  find  them;  and 
he  cannot  fail  to  derive  both  pleasure  and  improve- 
ment from  their  society.  The  advantages  of  such  an 
acquaintance  and  such  connections,  are  numerous 
and  important.  By  frequenting  the  company,  and 
cultivating  the  friendship  of  women  of  this  stamp, 
the  natural  roughness  of  the  masculine  character  is 
not  only  worn  off,  as  I  have  already  observed,  but 
the  man  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  be  honoured 
with  the  friendship  of  such  ladies,  will  acquire  a  cer- 
tain polish  in  his  behaviour,  and  if  he  is  not  a  very 
awkward  scholar,  a  vivacity  of  disposition,  and  an 
elegance  and  refinement  of  manners,  which  will  ren- 
der him  an  agreeable  guest  and  a  pleasant  companion 
in  every  company.  Nor  are  these  the  sole  advanta- 
ges of  such  connections.  They  are  attended  with 
still  more  beneficial  effects  than  any  of  those  I  have 
yet  mentioned.  By  a  liberal  interchange  of  senti- 
ments 
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ments,  in  consequence  of  such  connections,  the  un- 
derstanding is  enlarged,  every  tender  and  virtuous 
sensibility  is  awakened  and  increased  ;  and  the  heart 
is  meliorated,  at  the  same  time  that  the  mind  is  im- 
proved.   The  advantages,  indeed,  of  such  an  asso- 
ciation are  mutual  and  reciprocal.    From  cultivating 
an  acquaintance  with  intelligent,  sensible,  and  well 
principled  young  men,  the  ladies  will  derive  real  and 
solid  improvement.     Their  minds  by  such  society 
will  be  enriched  with  knowledge  ;  their  faculties  of 
reasoning  and  reflection  will  be  strengthened  j  and 
they  will  not  only  be  qualified  for  becoming  more 
valuable  companions  both  to  our  sex  and  to  their 
own,  but  will  be  better  fitted  for  acting  the  various 
parts  that  may  be  allotted  them  in  life. 

There  are  two  classes  of  men,  who  may  be  said  to 
stand  much  in  need  of  the  society  of  accomplished 
women  ;  and  who,  if  it  be  not  their  own  fault,  may 
derive  both  improvement  and  entertainment  from 
such  society.  These  are  men  of  business,  and  men 
of  retirement  and  study.  A  constant  attention  to 
trade,  and  to  the  arts  of  gain,  superinduces  a  kind  of 
rust  over  the  minds  and  manners  of  the  former  class, 
which  is  very  unfavourable  to  politeness,  and  renders 
their  behaviour  disagreeable  to  well  bred  persons  of 
both  sexes.  If  such  men  wish  to  have  the  rust  worn 
off,  they  can  adopt  no  method  so  effectual,  as  to  spend 
their  leisure  hours  in  the  company  of  women  of  good 
breeding  and  elegant  accomplishments  j  by  the  in- 
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fluence  of  whose  graces  and  conversation,  they  may 
acquire  that  civility  and  refinement  of  manners,  which 
they  could  never  otherwise  have  obtained. 

But  there  is  no  set  of  men  to  whom  the  society  of 
women  of  genteel  education  and  refined  manners, 
may  be  rendered  more  useful  and  entertaining,  than 
the  studious  and  sedentary.  Some  persons  of  this 
description,  have  been  regarded,  and  often  with  rea- 
son, by  men  of  the  world,  as  mere  book-worms,  ut- 
terly unacquainted  with  life  and  manners.  To  such 
persons,  the  conversation  of  accomplished  women  be- 
comes, at  necessary  intervals  of  study,  a  most  agree- 
able relaxation  from  the  more  intense  exercise  of  the 
mental  powers,  and  a  source  of  equal  pleasure  and 
improvement.  As  an  inducement,  my  amiable  coun- 
trywomen, to  take  the  more  studious  part  of  man- 
kind under  your  gentle  tuition,  let  me  remind  you, 
that  though  at  first  they  may  be  awkward  pupils, 
they  will  repay  the  attention  you  may  be  kind  e- 
nough  to  bestow  on  them,  by  imparting  to  you  that 
knowledge  which  is  the  fruit  of  study.  If  however, 
you  expect  this  benefit  from  their  conversation,  let 
me  caution  you  in  pity  to  them,  to  beware  of  pouring 
upon  them  the  full  splendour  of  those  charms,  which 
as  they  have  unsettled  many  a  head,  may  likewise 
happen  to  derange  their  faculties ;  for  every  studious 
man  is  not  blessed,  shall  I  say  ?  or  cursed,  with  the 
apathy  of  Dr.  Aikenside,  who  congratulates  himself 
upon  being  proof  against  their  influence. 

Blest 
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Blest  be  my  fate ;  I  need  not  pray, 

That  love-sick  dreams  be  kept  away: 

No  female  charms,  of  fancy  born, 

Nor  dimpled  cheek,  nor  sparkling  eye, 

With  me  the  bands  of  sleep  untie,  ■ 

Or  steal  by  minutes  half  the  sauntering  morn. 

I  am  aware,  that  it  will  be  alledged  by  some  per- 
sons, over-rigid  in  their  sentiments,  that  the  commu- 
nications betwixt  the  sexes  I  recommend,  may  give 
scope  for  the  indulgence  of  affections  of  a  tender  kind, 
and  that  it  may  terminate  in  the  closest  and  most  in- 
timate union.  I  grant  that  it  may;  and  if  it  should, 
I  cannot  see  any  harm  arising  from  the  indulgence 
of  such,  affections,  and  the  formation  of  such  an  u- 
nion,  conducted  on  both  sides  with  prudence  and 
discretion.  The  advantages  of  it  on  the  contrary  are 
manifest.  By  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  and 
conversing  with  one  another,  the  parties  become 
better  acquainted,  their  affections  are  drawn  forth, 
their  hearts  are  cemented  together,  and  the  surest 
foundation  is  laid  for  the  warmest  love  and  the  most 
lasting  friendship.  Let  it  be  observed,  that  the  sen- 
timents I  have  advanced  upon  this  point,  refer  entirely 
to  the  case  of  young  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  have 
attained  a  full  maturity  of  judgement,  and  whose  vir- 
tue, discretion  and  good  sense,  may  render  it  safe 
for  both  to  cultivate  an  acquaintance,  of  which  I  have 

endeavoured  to  point  out  the  beneficial  effects  

Should  any  person  entertain  a  doubt  with  regard  to 
these,  I  would  desire  him  to  consider,  that,  as  in  a 
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country,  and  under  a  government  like  our  own,  there 
must  be  a  liberal  intercourse  betwixt  the  sexes,  whe- 
ther it  be  not  in  every  respect  safer  and  more  eli- 
gible, for  young  persons  of  both  sexes,  of  good  dis- 
positions and' virtuously  educated,  to  associate  toge- 
ther, and  improve  one  anothers  minds  by  conversa- 
tion, than  to  cultivate  an  indiscriminate  acquaintance 
with  all  the  young  people  that  chance  may  throw  in 
the  way.  With  regard  to  those  young  gentlemen  and 
ladies,  whose  judgments  are  by  no  means  matured  by 
reflection  and  experience,  parents  and  guardians  can- 
not be  too  attentive  to  the  affections  they  indulge, 
the  company  they  keep,  and  the  connections  they 
form. 

After  all  that  hath  been  said  of  the  mutual  advan- 
tages of  a  well  regulated  connection  betwixt  the  sexes, 
I  must  remind  you,  my  fair  readers,  that  it  will  re- 
quire all  your  prudence  and  all  your  fortitude,  to 
resist  the  temptations  and  avoid  the  dangers  inciden- 
tal to  a  connection  with  some  of  our  sex,  into  which 
you  may  at  first  be  unwarily  betrayed,  without  any 
fault  of  your  own.  I  need  not  suggest  to  the  more 
experienced  part  of  my  countrywomen,  that  there 
are  several  of  our  sex,  who  under  the  guise  of  in- 
sinuating manners,  aided  by  a  smooth  tongue  and  a 
smiling  countenance,  plant  their  snares  for  the  ruin 
of  the  virtuous  and  the  innocent.— So  true  it  is  that 
one 

"  May  smile,  and  smile,  and  smile,  and  be  a  villain." 

1  would  therefore,  particularly  caution  you,  my 
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younger  female  friends,  whose  experience  may  not 
yet  have  rendered  you  acquainted  with  the  artifices 
of  the  designing  and  unprincipled  part  of  our  sex,  to 
study   attentively  the  characters  of  those  persons 
whom  you  admit  into  your  more  intimate  society, 
and  honour  with  your  confidence.  Besides  your  own 
study  of  their  characters,  it  will  be  very  proper  to 
ask  the  advice  of  your  friends,  whose  prudence  and 
knowledge  of  the  world,  qualify  them  for  giving  you 
good  counsel,  with  regard  to  the  communication  you 
may  safely  hold,  with  those  gentlemen,  that  may  soli- 
cit either  your  friendship  or  your  love.    To  such  of 
you,  as  may  feel  your  hearts  unwarily  melted  into 
tenderness  for  those  false  lovers  who  mean  only  to 
betray  you,  I  would  address  the  beautiful  and  era- 
phatical  caution  of  an  amiable  poet,  and  sincere 
friend  of  your  sex : 

Ah  !  then,  ye  fair, 
Be  greatly  cautious  of  your  sliding  hearts  ; 
Dare  not  the  side-long  glance,  th'  infectious  sigh, 
The  down-cast  look,  in  meek  submission  drest, 
But  full  of  tempting  guile. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  danger  resulting  from  the  so- 
ciety of  these  insidious  and  designing  men,  I  would 
advise  you  to  cultivate  only  the  friendship  of  men  of 
known  principles  and  honour;  for  such  friendship, 
cultivated  with  mutual  sincerity  and  ardour,  will  be 
a  lasting  source  of  mutual  advantage  and  enjoy- 
ment to  you  both,  while  it  will  secure  you  against 
the  perfidious  arts  of  the  worthless  and  the  profligate. 

LET 
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Having  in  my  last  Letter  taken  a  view  of  the  mu- 
tual advantages  of  a  well-regulated,  intercourse  be- 
twixt the  sexes,  I  shall,  in  the  subsequent  Letters, 
consider  in  the  first  place,  those  general  duties  which 
are  incumbent  upon  all  women,  of  every  class  and 
condition  ;  and  in  the  last  place,  those  of  a  particular 
nature,  obligatory  on  different  individuals,  in  their 
respective  spheres  of  domestic  life.  I  begin  with  the 
duties  of  a  general  nature. 

Of  those  duties,  Piety  towards  God  is  the  first  and 
most  momentous.    In  an  age  like  the  present,  in 

which 
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which  both  our  religion  and  morals  are  regulated  by 
fashion,  almost  as  much  as  our  dress,  it  may  seem  ne- 
cessary to  apologize  to  some  of  my  fair  readers,  for 
the  mention  of  piety,  which  is  certainly  not  a  very  fa. 
shionable  quality  at  present.  Yet,  to  such  of  them  as 
are  of  a  more  serious  turn,  and  are  inclined  to  think 
and  judge  for  themselves,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
suggest,  that  religion  and  morality  are  the  great  pillars 
upon  which  the  whole  fabric  of  society  and  civil  go- 
vernment rests,  and  which  once  overturned,  the  su- 
perstructure which  they  serve  to  support,  must  tumble 
into  ruins.  Of  the  direful  effe&s  of  the  extinction  of 
religion  and  morals,  in  bursting  the  bonds  of  legal 
government,  and  subverting  the  fundamental  laws  of 
society,  we  have  seen  in  a  neighbouring  nation  a  late 
awful  and  alarming  example  ;  and  on  my  more  seri- 
ous countrywomen,  I  trust  it  will  not  be  without  its 
due  influence.  But,  have  we  profited  as  we  ought, 
from  so  striking  an  example  ?  I  apprehend  we  have 
not.  Without  making  any  comparison  betwixt  the 
present  times  and  the  past,  I  cannot  help  observing, 
that  considering  the  subject  in  a  general  point  of  view, 
religion  constitutes  a  very  small  part  of  the  moral 
picture  of  our  own  age,  and  that  I  am  old  enough  to 
remember  its  occupying  a  much  larger  space  in  that 
picture.  Permit  me,  my  honoured  friends,  to  ob- 
serve, that  such  of  you  in  particular  as  move  in  the 
higher  ranks  of  life,  might  do  much  to  bring  reli- 
gion once  more  into  credit,  by  your  patronage,  re- 
commendations, and  example;   a  line  of  conduct 
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which  would  eminently  adorn  your  rank  and  charac- 
ter, and  procure  you  the  approbation  and  favour  of 
that  God,  who  has  declared,  that  «  such  as  honour 
him  he  will  honour."    Should  you  fail  in  your  pious 
endeavours,  and  "  should  religion,"  to  adopt  the 
words  of  a  respectable  clergyman,  "  leave  our  land, 
you  will  at  least  have  the  mournful  honour  of  strew- 
ing her  last  parting  steps."    In  the  mean  time,  I  beg 
you  to  remember,  that  piety  towards  your  Creator  is 
the  most  sacred  and  indispensible  of  all  obligations. 
In  recommending  this  duty  to  you,  I  wish  to  appear, 
not  in  the  character  of  your  tutor,  but  in  that  of  your 
sincere  and  zealous  friend,  earnestly  desirous  to  pro- 
mote both  your  present  and  your  future  happiness. 
In  the  observations  I  am  about  to  offer  upon  this  sub- 
ject, I  shall  take  it  for  granted,  that  your  parents,  t  in 
conducting  the  plan  of  your  education,  have  instruct- 
ed you  in  the  principles,'  and  habituated  you  to  the 
practice,  of  religion,  in  your  early  years  ;  conscious 
as  I  am,  that  this  most  important  duty  is  by  many  pa- 
rents grossly  neglected.    The  truth  is,  it  hath  been 
the  hard,  and  almost  singular  fate  of  religion  in  all 
ages,  to  have  been  wounded  through  misconception 
and  misrepresentation  in  the  house  of  its  friends  j  and 
its  venerable  form  hath,  from  very  different  motives, 
been  so  much  disfigured,  that  its  genuine  features  are 
hardly  to  be  traced.    It  hath  been  not  unfrequently 
exhibited  to  the  young,  in  particular,  in  a  morose 
and  austere  form,  and  in  a  garb  that  appeared  forbid- 
ding and  repulsive,  calculated  to  excite  their  disgust, 
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rather  than  to  conciliate  their  esteem,  their  venera- 
tion, and  their  love.    The  religion,  however,  which 
I  wish  to  recommend  to  your  cultivation  and  prac- 
tice, shall  neither  be  gloomy  nor  austere  in  its  out- 
ward form,  or  its  inward  temper.    On  the  contrary, 
it  shall  be  a  liberal,  a  pleasant,,  and  a  cheerful  service, 
equally  remote  from  superstition  and  formality.  It 
shall  be  like  that  which  descendeth  from  the  Father 
of  light,  the  Author  of  all  good,  and  which  is  descri- 
bed by  an  Apostle  who  had  imbibed  a  large  portion 
of  its  benign  spirit  and  divine  influence,  as  gentle 
and  easy  to  be  intreated,  full  of  mercy  and  good 
fruits,  without  partiality,  and  zvithout  hypocrisy.- 

This  piety  implies  just  and  rational  sentiments  of 
the  Deity,  accompanied  with  devout  and  fervent  af- 
fections towards  him,  and  a  cheerful  obedience  to  his 
will,  flowing  from  gratitude  to,  and  love  of  him,  in 
the  highest  degree. 

I  said,  that  it  implies  just  and  rational  sentiments  of 
the  supreme  Being.  Without  such  sentiments  of 
that  Almighty  Being  whom  we  profess  to  worship, 
the  homage  we  offer  him  can  neither  be  a  reasonable 
nor  an  acceptable  service.  It  is  owing  to  false  and 
unworthy  conceptions  of  his  nature  and  perfections, 
that  superstition  has  in  all  ages  prevailed  so  much  in 
the  world.  Did  we  properly  and  impartially  exercise 
our  reasoning  faculties,  and  attentively  consider  the 
dictates  both  of  reason  and  revelation,  we  could  not 
fall  into  such  gross  errors,  as  are  too  common  upon 
this  subject.  These  faithful  guides,  acting  with  com- 
bined influence  under  that  illumination  of  that  Divine 
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Spirit,  which  leads  the  sincere  and  humble  enquirer 
into  all  truth,  would  teach  us,  that  "  God  is  a  Spi- 
"  rit,  and  that  they  who  zvould  worship  him  accept- 
il  ably,  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.3* 
It  would  teach  us  the  absurdity  and  folly  of  all  exter- 
nal observances,  however  pompous,  of  all  sacrifices, 
however  costly,  of  all  mortifications  and  penances, 
however  severe,  when  substituted  as  a  compensation 
for  the  violation  or  neglect  of  moral  duty,  or  consider- 
ed as  means  of  averting  the  displeasure,  or  conciliating 
the  favour,  of  that  infinitely  pure  and  perfect  Being, 
who  delights  only  in  the  spontaneous  homage  of  the 
sincere,  humble,   and  penitent  heart.    Look  up, 
therefore,  to  this  Almighty  and  beneficent  Being,  as 
your  Protector,  your  Father,  and  your  Friend,  whose 
power  enables  him  to  guard  you  from  every  danger, 
and  whose  bounty  disposes  him  to  supply  all  your 
wants.    Commit  yourselves  to  his  divine  protection, 
and  he  will  preserve  you  from  the  "  arrow  that fiieth 
"  in  darkness,  and  from  the  pestilence  that  walketh 
"  at  noon  day.'1    Implore  his  favour,  which  is  better 
than  life,  and  dread  his  displeasure,  which  is  the  worst 
of  evils.    Cherish  in  your  minds  grateful  sentiments 
towards  him,  as  the  bountiful  Author  of  all  good,  and 
fix  your  purest  and  best  affections  upon  him,  as  their 
supreme  and  alone  worthy  object.    "  Acknowledge 
te  him  in  all  your  ways,  and  he  will  direct  your 
<c  steps.'*    Maintain  upon  your  minds  a  deep  and  ha- 
bitual sense  of  his  omnipresence,  and  of  his  being  the 
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unerring  Witness  and  impartial  Judge  of  human 
conduct.  Study  to  act  the  part  he  has  assigned  you, 
in  this  state  of  probation  and  trial,  with  conscientious 
fidelity,  influenced  by  an  ardent  desire  of  promoting 
the  glory  of  your  Creator,  and  animated  by  the  hopes 
of  his  favour  and  love.  And  while  you  endeavour 
to  excite  those  devout  affections  of  gratitude  and  love 
towards  him  as  your  perpetual  Benefactor,  study  to 
preserve  in  your  minds  an  awful  reverence  of  his  infi- 
nite perfections,  a  humble  trust  in  his  all-protecting 
Providence,  and  an  unreserved  resignation  to  his 
sovereign  will.  From  the  habitual  exercise  of  these  ' 
affections,  animated  by  a  stedfast  faith  in  your  Sa- 
viour, and  a  fervent  love  of  him,  you  will  derive  the 
surest  ground  of  support,  consolation,  and  joy,  amidst 
the  various  vicissitudes  of  this  mortal  life.  Their 
salutary  influence  will  brighten  the  sunshine  of  pros- 
perity, and  dart  a  cheering  ray  through  the  dark 
gloom  of  adversity  and  affliction.  The  happy  effects 
indeed  resulting  from  the  cultivation  of  religion,  both 
on  private  happiness  and  public  tranquillity,  are  so 
evident,  that  it  might  be  reasonably  expected  its  in- 
fluence should  be  more  general  upon  all  ranks,  and 
on  both  sexes.  Yet,  so  powerful  is  the  tide  of  the 
reigning  manners,  that  it  carries  every  thing  before  it 
like  a  torrent.  To  check  the  violence  and  divert  the 
course  of  this  torrent,  which  threatens  to  overwhelm 
our  land,  will  require  the  united  efforts  of  the  wise 
and  good  j  and  I  am,  inclined  to  think,  that  in  this 
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honourable  opposition,  your  exertions,  Ladies,  in  so 
good  a  cause,  and  in  one  so  worthy  of  your  zeal, 
might  contribute  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  to  stop 
its  progress.  I  shall  explain  my  meaning,  and  leave 
it  to  your  piety  and  good  sense  to  make  the  applica- 
tion. 

In  consequence  of  the  want  of  religious  principle, 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  remark,  as  one  instance  of 
the  degeneracy  of  the  present  times,  that  a  very  inde- 
cent and  irreligious  practice  hath  for  some  time  pre- 
vailed among  many  of  the  Great,  and  begins  to  pre- 
vail among  several  of  their  inferiors,  who  wish  to  be 
thought  Great,  of  neglecting  at  their  ordinary  meals 
to  acknowledge  their  dependence  upon  their  Maker 
for  their  daily  bread,  or  to  return  thanks  for  the  be- 
nefits he  hath  bestowed  on  them,  their  gratitude  being 
in  the  present  case  too  commonly  in  an  inverse  pro- 
portion to  those  benefits.  If  religion  be  really  con- 
ducive to  the  happiness  of  the  individual  and  of  the 
community,  which  I  believe  will  be  generally  allow- 
ed, every  practice  that  tends  to  weaken  its  influence 
on  the  mind,  should  be  reprobated  as  inimical  to  the 
best  interests  of  society.  To  such  of  you  as  are  plac- 
ed at  the  head  of  families,  it  peculiarly  be  longs,  to 
discountenance  and  repress  a  practice,  in  which  the 
honour  and  virtue  of  your  sex,  as  well  as  decency  and 
public  order,  are  essentially  involved.  Let  it  never 
be  said,  therefore,  that  while  elegance  and  plenty 
crown  your  board,  and  the  luxuries  of  life  are  poured 
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Forth,  in  abundance  in  order  to  heighten  the  enter- 
tainment, both  you  and  your  guests  forget  to  acknow- 
ledge your  obligations  to  the  bountiful  hand  which 
supplies  them. 

While  I  recommend  to  my  fair  Readers  in  general, 
the  cultivation  and  practice  of  religion,  and  an  ac- 
knowledgement of  their  dependence  upon  God  for 
all  the  blessings  they  enjoy  or  hope  for,  I  would  re- 
commend to  the  younger  part  of  them  in  particular, 
to  cultivate  early  piety,  as  their  surest  support  and 
consolation  under  the  afflictions,  and  the  most  effec- 
tual security  against  the  temptations  and  dangers,  to 
which  they  may  be  subjected  in  their  future  lives. 
All  of  you,  my  young  friends,  are  exposed,  and  many 
of  you  may  at  this  moment  be  doomed,  to  experience 
some  of  those  various  calamities,  which  fill  up  the  lot 
and  life  of  man — calamities,  which  no  human  wisdom 
can  foresee,  nor  any  human  power  prevent.  Several 
of  you,  it  may  be  supposed,  have  in  your  early  years 
been  deprived  of  an  honoured  parent,  perhaps  of 
both  your  parents,  on  whom  you  depended  for  in- 
struction, protection,  and  support,  and  you  have 
been  thrown  upon  the  wide  world,  helpless  orphans, 
unprotected  and  unprovided,  without  a  friend,  with- 
out a  parron,  and  without  a  guide.    In  this  affecting 
situation,  what  resource  so  powerful  and  so  effectual, 
as  an  implicit  confidence  in  the  protection  and  provi- 
dential care  of  that  beneficent  Being,  who  is  the  Al- 
mighty helper  of  the  friendless,  who  hath  declared, 
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that  he  will  preserve  the  fatherless  children  alive*' 
and  hath  encouraged  "  widows  to  trust  in  him." 
Perhaps  your  honour  and  your  virtue  may  be  en- 
dangered by  the  artifices  and  villainy  of  the  unprin- 
cipled part  of  our  sex,  who  with  the  basest  perfidy, 
and  with  the  most  unfeeling  barbarity,  plant  their 
snares  for  the  seduction  of  the  innocent.  Where 
can  you  find  so  sure  a  safeguard  from  their  meditat- 
ed machinations,  as  by  committing  yourselves  to  the 
protection  of  Omnipotence  ?  Or  how  can  ypu  hope 
to  escape  the  dangers  to  which  you  are  exposed,  so 
certainly,  as  by  perpetual  vigilance,  accompanied 
with  fervent  prayer  to  that  all-gracious  Being,  whose 
s  power  is  always  engaged  on  the  side  of  virtue,  and 
who  can  in  a  moment  blast  the  designs  and  defeat  the 
purposes  of  the  profligate  ? 

To  the  exercise  of  the  devotional  affections,  many 
of  you,  from  the  vivacity  of  your  imagination,  and 
from  the  ar.dour  anal  tenderness  of  your  passions, 
have,  as  I  observed  in  a  preceding  letter,  a  natural 
and  powerful  propensity.  Cultivate  these  affections, 
therefore,  with  judgment  and  discretion,  without 
running  to  the  excess  of  wild  and  visionary  enthusi- 
asm, to  the  neglect  of  the  duties  of  common  life. 
Let  your  piety,  my  amiable  friends,  beam  with  a 
pure  and  steady  flame,  which  may  at  once  enlighten 
and  warm  both  yourselves  and  ail  others  that  come 
within  the  sphere  of  its  influence.  Such  piety,  be- 
sides  its  other  more  important  advantages  above- 
mentioned, 
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mentioned,  will  throw  a  transcendent  lustre  over 
your  personal  graces  and  accomplishments,  and  ren- 
der their  influence  over  the  human  heart  all-powerful 
and  irresistible. 
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BESIDES  those  duties,  Ladies,  which  you  owe  to 
your  Creator,  there  are  some  others,  regarding  ei- 
ther yourselves,  or  those  with  whom  you  are  con- 
nected in  social  life,  equally  obligatory  upon  all  wo- 
men of  every  class  and  condition,  which  it  highly 
concerns  you  to  cultivate.  Of  this  number  we  may 
reckon,  a  general  kindness  and  good- will  to  all  around 
you,  manifested  by  kind  and  beneficent  actions; 
sympathy  of  disposition ;  modesty  in  the  whole  of 
your  behaviour  and  deportment ;  meekness  j  humili- 
ty ;  temperance  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  pleasures 
of  life,  and  self-denial  in  the  use  of  some  of  them. 

I  mentioned  a  general  kindness  and  good-will  to 
all  around  you,  as  the  first  of  those  duties. 

In  the  grand  scale  of  social  life,  we  are  all  depen- 
dent upon  one  another  for  mutual  exertion,  mutual 
benefits,  and  mutual  aid.  If  the  poor  labourer  be 
dependent  on  the  rich  for  the  reward  of  that  labour 
by  which  his  wants  are  supplied,  the  rich  are  no 
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less  dependent  upon  the  labourer,  for  the  supply  of 
the  necessaries,  and  to  the  merchant,  the  artist,  and 
mechanic,  for  fu  ni.hing  them  with  the  eleganci  s, 
thecomfots.  and  the  luxuries  of  life .  By  this  inter- 
change of  mutual  benefits,  both  individual  and  gene- 
ral  happiness  is  promoted,  and  each  contributes  and 
receives  his  share  of  the  stock  of  social  blessings.— 
To  the  increase  of  this  stock,  and  of  the  aggregate 
sum  of  human  happiness,  you,  my  fair  readers,  are 
bound  by  the  common  ties  of  humanity,  by  the  fun- 
damental laws  of  society,  and  by  the  dictates  of  re- 
velation, which  declare,  that  those  who  do  not  work, 
that  is,  who  do  not  contribute  by  their  exertions  in 
one  way  or  another,  to  the  general  good,  should  not 
eat,  or  partake  of  those  benefits  for  which  they  have 
given  no  equivalent,  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  and 
commerce  of  life.    The  general  fund  of  human  hap- 
piness, my  fair  ones,  you  may  increase  by  your  kind 
offices  and  benevolent  efforts,  which  will  contribute 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  according  to  your  various 
abilities  and  opportunities,  to  mitigate  the  sufferings, 
and  increase  the  comforts  of  those  around  you,  m 
the  various  spheres  in  which  you  are  destined  to  move. 
And  allow  me  to  remind  you,  that  as  Christians  you 
have  a  peculiar  call,  and  are  under  a  peculiar  obliga- 
tion to  the  exercise  of  the  kind  and  benevolent  affec- 
tions of  your  nature,  from  the  command  of  your  di- 
vine Master,  who  hath  declared  universal  love  to 
mankind  to  be  an  infallible  characteristic  of  his  dis- 
ciples :  and  hath  graciously  assured  you,  that  he  will 
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consider  the  least  act  of  kindness,  done  to  any  of  his 
brethren,  as  done  to  himself,  and  will  reward  it  ac* 
cordingly. 

I  mentioned  Sympathy  of  Disposition,  as  another 
affection  which  you  ought  to  cultivate  and  exercise. 

To  the  exercise  of  this  amiable  affection,  many  of 
you,  my  honoured  friends,  have  in  consequence  of 
the  sensibility  of  your  dispositions,  a  natural  and  pow- 
erful propensity ;  and  it  is  an  affection  which  should 
be  judiciously  directed,  and  frequently  exerted. — 
Those  who  are  endued  with  a  truly  sympathetic 
disposition,  will  learn  "  to  zveep  zvith  them  that 
zveep,"  will  choose  to  frequent  "  the  house  of  mourn- 
ing, rather  than  the  house  of  feasting  "  and  the  plea- 
sure they  feel  from  doing  so,  mingled  as  it  is  with 
a  sentiment  of  self-approbation,  derived  from  pour- 
ing the  balm  of  consolation  into  the  bosom  of  the 
miserable,  will  prove  a  happy  anticipation  of  the  fu- 
ture rewards  of  that  sympathy,  which  by  the  dictates 
of  nature  and  the  precepts  of  Christianity,  they  are 
obliged  to  exercise. 

A  third  duty,  which  it  is  peculiarly  incumbent  up- 
on you  to  practise,  in  the  whole  of  your  behaviour  and 
deportment,  is  Modesty. 

This  amiable  quality  constitutes  one  of  the  bright- 
est gems  in  the  female  character.  One  is  indeed,  al- 
most tempted  to  regard  it,  as  a  precious  relic  of 
primeval  innocence.  I  am  not  ignorant,  that  in  one 
point  of  view,  a  contrary  inference  might  be  drawn, 
at  least  with  regard  to  one  particular  expression  of  it; 
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for  as  we  are  told,  that  after  the  fatal  transgression, 
our  first  parents  being  ashamed,  hid  themselves  in 
the  garden,  vainly  hoping  to  conceal  themselves  from 
the  eye  of  their  Maker ;  it  might  be  argued,  that  this 
shame,  and  those  blushes,  which  were  the  indication 
of  it,  proceded  from  a  consciousness  of  guilt.  Ad- 
mitting this  to  be  the  case,  it  must  still  be  allowed, 
that  the  blush  which  overspreads  the  cheek  of  the 
virgin,  upon  hearing  an  indecent  expression,  or  wit- 
nessing unawares  an  indecent  action,  though  it  in- 
dicates a  knowledge  of  the  indecency  of  such  an  ex- 
pression or  action,  from  seeing  or  hearing  which  she 
cannot  shut  her  eyes  or  ears,  yet. the  blush  which 
suffuses  her  cheek,  bespeaks  a  mind  free  from  vitious 
habits,  and  uncontaminated  by  vitious  indulgence. 
Genuine  modesty  not  only  turns  her  averted  eye  from 
scenes  of  indecent  behaviour  in  either  sex,  but  like 
the  sensitive  plant  shrinks  from  the  unhallowed  touch 
of  impurity  and  impudence.    Milton  hath  according- 
ly, in  his  Paradise  Lost,  with  just  discernment  of  fe- 
minine excellence,  considered  this  quality,  as  a  dis- 
tinguishing trait  in  the  character  of  our  venerable 
mother.    He  represents  her  as  possessed 

Of  innocence  and  virgin  modesty, 

Of  virtue,  and  the  conscience  of  her  worth, 

That  would  be  wooed,  and,  not  unsought,  be  won  ; 

Not  obvious,  not  obtrusive    but  retired, 

The  more  desirable. 

Cultivate  this  amiable  quality  then,  as  a  virtue,  high- 
ly 
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ly  estimable  in  itself,  and  on  which  even  the  most 
depraved  part  of  our  sex,  how  much  soever  they  en- 
deavour to  undermine  it,  put  the  highest  value.  

Cultivate  it  with  sedulous  care,  as  one  of  the  best 
preservatives  of  your  innocence,  and  one  of  the 
surest  safeguards  of  your  virtue. 

Meekness  was  likewise  another  duty,  which  I  con- 
sidered as  incumbent  upon  all  women,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly highly  attractive  in  the  younger  part  of  the  fe- 
male sex,  in  particular.    Of  all  the  virtues  which  en- 
ter into  the  composition,  and  constitute  the  excel- 
lence of  the  female  character,  this  is  the  most  amiable 
and  alluring.     It  is  indeed,  a  grace  truly  feminine, 
and  when  accompanied  with  sense  and  discretion,  its 
influence  even  over  the  fiercest  and  haughtiest  spirits 
is  beyond  conception.   Its  effect  upon  the  passions  of 
man,  may  be  compared  to  oil  poured  upon  vinegar, 
whose  acid  and  fiery  particles  it  sweetens  and  allays. 
In  like  manner,  meekness  of  temper  assuages  and 
allays  the  boisterous  passions  often  prevalent  in  the 
masculine  character,  and  mitigates  those  acrid  hu- 
mours which  often  poison  the  cup  of  life,  through  its 
various  stages.    If  I  were  to  give  any  advice,  for  the 
discipline  and  regulation  of  the  temper  of  your  sex 
in  early  life,  the  first  that  I  should  give  to  the  mo- 
ther or  governess,  who  had  the  charge  of  your  edu- 
cation, would  be,  to  quell  and  subdue  by  every  pro- 
per mean  the  violence  of  passion,  whenever  it  ap- 
peared in  the  character  of  a  young  girl,  and  to  en- 
deavour to  superinduce  that  placid  temper,  and  that 
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meek  and  quiet  spirit,  which  is  recommended  by  apos- 
tolical authority,  and  which  is  said  to  be  "  in  the  sight 
of  God  of  great  price."  This  spirit,  my  amiable 
friends,  I  will  venture  to  assure  you,  will  be  of  infinite 
consequence  to  you,  in  preparing  you  for  the  shock 
of  the  adverse  accidents,  and  of  the  various  crosses 
and  disappointments,  to  which  you  may  be  exposed 
in  life ;  and  when  you  enter  into  connubial  engage- 
ments, you  will  find  it  particularly  useful  and  neces- 
sary, for  dissipating  or  conciliating  the  little  jars  and 
dissensions,  that  may  sometimes  arise,  even  betwixt 
the  best  matched  couples,  in  the  matrimonial  state. 

Another  quality  that  I  would  recommend  to  the 
cultivation  of  my  female  readers,  as  extremely  suit- 
able to  our  imperfect  nature,  and  peculiarly  becom- 
ing in  young  women,  is  Humility.  Pride  is  a  weed 
of  a  very  disagreeable  and  noxious  nature,  and  of  a 
very  luxuriant  growth,  both  in  the  male  and  female 
breast;  and  it  requires  no  little  pains  and  care  to  era- 
dicate it  from  its  native  soil.  To  endeavour  to  ac- 
complish this  purpose,  should  be  one.  of  the  great 
objects  of  a  well  conducted  plan  of  education.  There 
is,  indeed,  no  vice  in  the  human  character  more  de- 
testable, or  which  more  completely  defeats  its  own 
end,  than  that  of  pride.  This  quality  never  dwells  in 
a  mind  of  sensibility.  It  springs  up  only  in  the  cold, 
callous,  and  obdurate  heart.  It  commonly  appears 
most  conspicuously  in  young  girls,  valuing  themselves 
upon  their  birth,  their  beauty,  or  their  wealth;  and 
while  these  girls  occasion  much  mortification,  dis- 
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content  and  envy  among  their  inferiors,  in  these  re- 
spects, they  are  justly  doomed  in  their  turn  to  expe- 
rience from  their  superiors  the  effect  of  the  same  male- 
volent passions,  which  they  excited  in  the  bosoms  of 
those  beneath  them. 

The  pride  of  genius  and  mental  accomplishments, 
is  likewise  sometimes  observable  in  the  female  cha- 
racter, and  it  concerns  young  women  to  be  on  their 
guard  against  it.  To  those  who  are  actuated  by  this 
passion,  the  poignant  question,  "  What  hast  thou 
zuhich  thou  hast  not  received  f  comes  home  with  pe- 
culiar force.  To  this  question,  I  will  add  the  em- 
phatical  exhortation  of  the  apostle  Peter,  as  equally 
applicable  to  all  ranks,  and  to  both  sexes,  "  Be 
clothed  with  humility;  for  God  resisteth  the  proud, 
but  giveth  grace  to  the  humble." 

The  last  duties  that  I  mentioned,  which  are  whol- 
ly of  a  personal  nature,  regarding  the  individual 
alone  by  whom  they  are  practised,  are,  Temperance 
in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  pleasures  of  life,  and  Self- 
denial  in  the  use  of  some  of  them. 

These  qualities  are  by  no  means  of  a  popular  na- 
ture, which  are  like  to  get  into  general  practice,  or 
general  credit,  in  this  pleasurable  and  self-indulging 
age.  To  the  sensual,  the  Voluptuous,  and  the  dissi- 
pated of  either  sex,  they  wear  a  forbidding  and  re- 
pulsive aspect ;  but  to  the  more  serious  and  truly 
wise,  they  come  recommended  as  faithful  friends 
and  valuable  allies,  and  a  sure  safe-guard  of  their 
honour  and  virtue.  In  fact,  they  are  the  best  pre- 
servatives 
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servatives  of  female  innocence  in  particular,  which 
can  only  be  maintained  by  shunning  the  temptations 
with  which  it  is  surrounded,  and  the  dangers  to 
which  it  is  exposed.  If  a  young  woman  will  heed- 
lessly rush  into  the  unceasing  round  of  those  reiter- 
ated pleasures,  which  fill  up  the  vacuity  of  fashion- 
able life,  it  cannot  be  wondered  at,  that  her  virtue 
should  be  swallowed  up  in  the  devouring  whirlpool 
of  dissipation  and  folly.  If  she  wish  to  preserve 
both  her  reputation  and  her  virtue,  she  must  be- 
ware of  approaching  too  near  the  fatal  eddy,  lest 
she  be  drawn  within  its  vortex,  and  with  other 
heedless  adventurers  be  carried  down  the  stream 
into  the  gulf  of  destruction.  In  order  to  avoid .  this 
danger,  habitual  temperance,  and  strict  self-denial, 

are   indispensibly  requisite.  Female  innocence 

can  only  be  secured  by  a  pru'dent  circumspection, 
and  a  timely  ,  retreat  from  those  fatal  paths,  which 
ultimately  lead  to  the  chambers  of  death,  and  to  the 
regions  of  hell.  This  retreat  and  consequent  secu- 
rity must  be  effected,  if  effected  at  all,  by  that  reso- 
lute self-denial,  which,  seconded  by  the  influence  of 
divine  grace,  renders  us  at  all  times  masters  of  our 
own  conduct. 

Let  me  not  be  understood,  as  if  by  recommending 
self-denial,  I  wished  to  preclude  young  ladies  from 
mingling  occasionally  in  the  crowd  of  the  votaries  of 
fashion;  but  I  would  seriously  advise  them,  not  to 
make  these  their  companions  and  friends.  Let  them 
resolutely  deny  the  frequent  participation  of  those 
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amusements,  which  consume  very  unprofitably  much 
time,  exhaust  the  spirits,  impair  the  health,  perhaps 
corrupt  the  morals  of  those  who  are  addicted  to  them, 
and  which  to  a  virtuous  mind  afford  no  pleasure  up- 
on reflection.  This  self-denial  will  doubtless  at  first 
be  disagreeable,  if  not  painful,  to  the  gay  and  giddy 
daughters  of  vanity,  who  are  deeply  immersed  in  the 
follies  of  the  age ;  but  let  them  exert  that  resolution 
which  duty  enjoins,  and  which  conscience  approves  ; 
let  them  court  wisdom  in  the  shade  of  retirement  and 
solitude,  and  they  will  find,  in  the  end,  that  "  Her 
ways  are  ivays  of  pleasant?iess,  and  that  all  her  paths- 
are  peace. ,'" 
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As  I  have  considered,  Ladies,  the  duties  you  owe 
to  your  Creator,  your  fellow  creatures,  and  yourselves, 
obligatory  upon  all  of  you  without  exception,  I  pro- 
ceed to  point  out  those  pertaining  to  certain  classes  of 
women,  resulting  from  their  different  relations  in  life, 
from  which  certain  obligations  arise,  corresponding  to 
those  relations. 

Some  of  you  are  unmarried,  and  therefore  are 
under  the  tuition  of  your  parents;  some  of  you  are 
married,  and  consequently  are  under  the  protection 
of  your  husbands ;  and  some  of  you  are  mothers, 
charged  with  the  care  and  education  of  your  children. 
You  cannot  be  insensible,  that  different  duties  belong 
to  these  different  characters  and  relations.  Of  these 
duties  I  cannot  suppose  you  ignorant.  You  will  ex- 
cuse me,  however,  if  I  take  the  liberty  to  remind 
you  of  the  most  material  of  them. 

Filial  affection  and  reverence  to  your  parents,  my 
young  female  friends,  the  dictates  of  nature,  aided  by 
your  own  reflections,  will  point  out  as  indispensible 
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duties  upon  your  part,  arising  not  only  from  the  re- 
lation you  bear  to  them,  but  from  the  obligations 
many  of  you  are  under  to  them,  for  their  anxious 
care  about  your  health,  education,  and  morals  ;  and 
for  their  unwearied  endeavours  to  promote  your  re- 
putation, comfort,  and  happiness  in  life.  A  young 
girl  who  is  insensible  of,  or  inattentive  to  these  obli- 
gations, must  be  utterly  void  of  filial  piety  and  gra- 
titude. 

Parental  and  filial  affection  are,  no  doubt,  mutual 
and  reciprocal ;  but  the  former  is  for  the  most  part 
by  far  the  stronger  of  the  two;  a  circumstance  wise- 
ly ordered  by  Providence,  for  the  more  effectual  pre- 
servation and  care  of  the  human  species.  Parents 
are  impelled  by  the  irresistible  force  of  natural  affec- 
tion, to  watch  over  their  offspring  with  unremitting 
solicitude  through  every  stage  of  their  existence;  and 
this  affection,  strong  even  from  the  first  moment  they 
behold  their  children,  is  increased  by  their  pleasant 
pastime  and  prattle,  and  gradually  receives  new  ac- 
cessions of  tenderness  and  strength,  in  proportion  as 
the  blossoms  of  virtue  expand,  or  the  seeds  of  real 
or  fancied  excellence  take  root  and  spring  up  in  their 
minds.  On  the  other  hand,  the  affection  which  chil- 
dren feel  for  their  parents,  depends  not  upon  the 
worth  of  the  person  on  whom  it  is  placed,  of  which 
they  are  incapable  to  judge  at  the  time  when  it  is  felt ; 
but  principally,  upon  the  experience  of  benefits  re- 
ceived, the  recollection  of  which  has  a  powerful  ten- 
dency to  draw  forth  the  affections  of  children  towards 
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their  parents,  whom,  from  principles  of  gratitude, 
they  feel  themselves  constrained  to  love  as  their  be- 
nefactors. In  proportion  as  children  grow  up,  this 
affection  is  still  farther  strengthened,  on  both  sides, 
by  the  reciprocation  of  benefits  and  kind  offices,  till 
in  some  cases  it  becomes  as  strong  upon  the  part  of 
the  children,  as  it  is  upon  that  of  the  parents. 

Obedience  to  your  parents,  in  every  thing  that  is 
lawful  and  in  your  power  to  perform,  is  a  duty  which 
I  wish,  my  young  friends,  to  inculcate  earnestly  upon 
your  minds;  and  indeed,  it  is  a  duty  to  which,  from 
the  natural  ductility  of  your  dispositions,  if  not  de- 
praved by  bad  education  and  example,  you  may  be 
easily  trained.    You  should  remember,  that  this  obe- 
dience extends  to  what  many  of  you  are  unwilling  to 
admit,  a  right  of  prohibiting  your  forming  any  con- 
nections by  marriage,  without  their  approbation.  At 
the  same  time,  I  will  readily  allow,  that  the  authority 
of  parents,  which,  in  this  case  in  particular,  ought  to 
be  exercised  with  equal  tenderness  and  judgment, 
does  not  extend  to  an  absolute  right  of  disposing  of 
their  daughters  in  marriage,  according  to  their  incli- 
nations, without  consulting  those  of  their  children. 
The  dictates  of  nature  should  not  be  overborn,  even 
by  parental  authority.    But  obedience  in  every  other 
case  that  is  lawful,  when  required  by  the  parents, 
should  be  readily  yielded  by  the  children.    The  His- 
tory of  Fidelia,  recorded  in  the  following  Letter,  will 
illustrate  and  exemplify  this  observation. 
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Fidelia  was  the  daughter  of  Eudoxus,  a  gentle- 
man who  had  once  possessed  an  opulent  fortune,  a 
great  part,  however,  of  which  he  had  lost  by  the 
failure  of  an  eminent  mercantile  company,  with  whom 
he  had  entrusted  it.  Having  secured  the  remainder, 
which  was  still  very  considerable,  in  the  stocks,  he 
retired  to  a  country  house  which  he  possessed,  at  the 
distance  of  a  few  miles  from  the  metropolis,  where 
he  lived  in  a  quiet  and  elegant  independence,  and 
where  his  society  was  courted  by  all  the  neighbouring 
gentlemen,  who  had  any  pretensions  to  refined  man- 
ners or  polite  accomplishments. 

Eudoxus  having,  in  about  two  years  after  his  retire- 
ment, had  the  misfortune  to  lose  an  amiable  wife,  to 
whom  he  was  strongly  and  tenderly  attached,  was  for 
sometime  overwhelmed  with  grief  at  an  affliction  as 
severe  as  it  was  irremediable.  When  the  first  violent 
gust  of  passion  had  subsided  in  that  calm  melancholy, 
which  delights  to  ruminate  on  the  worth  of  the  de- 
ceased, 
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ceased,  and  which  gently  agitates  without  tearing  the 
heart,  he  summoned  up  all  the  natural  fortitude  of 
his  mind,  aided  by  the  consolations  of  religion,  to  sus- 
tain the  shock.  As  he  was  blessed  with  an  only  daugh- 
ter, whose  name  I  have  above  mentioned,  he  resol- 
ved to  transfer  the  affection  which  he  had  entertained 
for  the  mother,  to  this  dearest  pledge  of  her  love ; 
and  by  an  unremitting  attention  to  her  health  and 
education,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  both  parents, 

which  he  now  considered  as  devolved  upon  him.  

His  first  care  therefore,  was  to  provide  for  her  a 
discreet  and  attentive  nurse,  under  whose  manage- 
ment she  became  healthy  and  vigorous,  and  ex- 
hibited early  indications  of  a  temper  equally  placid 
and  sprightly.  As  she  advanced  to  that  period  when 
the  human  blossom  begins  to  blow,  and  to  expand 
its  leaves  in  all  their  luxuriance  and  beauty,  to  that 
period,  when  the  affections  shoot  forth,  and  the  heart 
takes  an  interest  in  the  objects  and  scenes  around  it, 
he  perceived  that  there  was  now  occasion  for  redoub- 
ling his  attention  and  care,  for  giving  a  proper  direc- 
tion to  those  various  propensities  and  passions,  which 
nature  hath  implanted  in  the  mind. 

Eudoxus,  well  knowing  the  importance  of  attach- 
ing her  affections  strongly  to  himself,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  success  of  his  salutary  instructions,  employ- 
ed every  mean  he  could  devise,  for  ri vetting  and, 
strengthening  those  affections  in  her  mind,  which, 
as  it  was  full  of  tenderness  and  sensibility,  he  very 
easily  effected.    As  he  wished  to  appear  to  her  not 
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only  in  the  light  of  a  fond  father,  but  of  her  kindest 
friend  and  benefactor,  he  effectually  accomplished 
his  aim,  by  his  indulgent  and  affectionate  behaviour 
to  her,  which  entirely  gained  her  heart.  Attached 
as  she  was  to  her  father  by  the  strongest  ties  of  gra- 
titude and  affection,  founded  upon  the  most  import- 
ant  benefits  conferred  upon  her,  she  seemed  to  live 
wholly  for  him,  and  made  it  the  study  and  business 
of  her  life  to  promote  his  ease,  comfort  and  happiness. 

While  Eudoxus  endeavoured  to  store  the  mind 
of  Fidelia  with  useful  knowledge,  he  made  it  his 
principal  study  to  form  her  heart  to  the  love  of 
virtue.  And  indeed,  under  his  tuition,  she  became 
an  amiable  young  lady  of  consummate  worth,  as  much 
distinguished  by  the  improvements  of  her  mind,  and 
the  dispositions  of  her  heart,  as  by  the  elegance  of 
her  form,  and  her  personal  graces  and  attributes. 

Fidelia  was  now  in  her  twentieth  year ;  and  though 
she  had  a  soul  susceptible  of  the  most  exquisite  ten- 
derness and  sensibility,  and  had  been  frequently  so- 
licited in  marriage  by  several  young  gentlemen  of 
fortune,  she  had  hitherto  declined  every  connection 
that  had  been  proposed  to  her,  resolved  not  to  give 
her  hand  where  she  could  not  bestow  her  heart. 

An  object,  however,  was  at  last  presented  to  her 
view,  which  had  sufficient  power  to  awaken  all  the 
tender  passions  of  her  nature,  and  to  mnke  an  im- 
pression on  that  heart,  which  had  resisted  the  solici- 
tations of  so  many  lovers. 

Lysander,  a  young  gentleman  bred  to  the  study  of 

the 
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die  law,  which  he  had  lately  begun  to  practise,  pos- 
sessed of  great  integrity  and  honour,  and  distinguish- 
ed no  less  by  the  graces  of  his  person  and  address, 
than  by  the  accomplishments  of  his  mind,  happened 
to  come  on  a  visit  to  Eudoxus,  along  with  a  neigh- 
bouring gentleman,  who  was  his  friend. 

Both  Lysander  and  Fidelia  were  at  their  very  first 
interview  mutually  struck  with  each  others  appearance 
and  conversation;  and  the  frequent  visits  which  Ly- 
sander paid  her,  and  the  various  intercourse  which, 
with  Eudoxus'  approbation,  passed  between  them, 
contributed  to  add  fuel  to  that  flame,  which  love  had 
kindled  in  both  their  hearts. 

Lysander,  having  for  some  time  cultivated  an  ac- 
quaintance with  Eudoxus,  to  whose  house  his  distin- 
guished merit  always  made  him  a  welcome  guest,  at 
last  ventured  to  disclose  his  passion  to  Fidelia,  which 
he  did  with  that  tremulous  hesitation,  which  is  the 
effect  of  genuine  sensibility  and  modesty  united,  and 
at  the  same  time  with  that  ardour,  which  native  sin- 
cerity, and  a  deep  felt  interest  in  the  success  of  his 
addresses,  naturally  inspired. 

Fidelia  had  too  much  sense  and  generosity  to  dis- 
semble her  sentiments,  after  this  ingenuous  declara- 
tion of  her  lover.  She  thanked  him  for  his  favour- 
able opinion  of  her,  readily  acknowledged  her  esteem 
for  his  character,  and  even  confessed  the  partiality 
of  her  attachment  to  him.  She  told  him,  however,  at 
the  same  time,  that  it  was  her  unalterable  resolution, 
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whatever  her  feelings  or  her  sufferings  might  be,  to 
give  no  farther  encouragement  to  his  addresses,  till 
she  knew  whether  or  not  they  were  approved  of  by 
her  father ;  for,  added  she,  as  I  am  well  assured  he 
will  not  force  me  to  marry  contrary  to  my  inclina- 
tions, I  should  reckon  myself  unworthy  of  that  tender 
affection  with  which  he  has  always  treated  me,  if  I 
indulged  in  myself,  or  encouraged  in  another,  a  pas- 
sion of  which  he  might. finally  disapprove. 

Lysander  could  not.  help  in  his  own  mind  approv- 
ing of  her  resolution,  however  adverse  it  might  prove 
in  the  issue  to  his  hopes.  He  determined,  therefore, 
to  address  her  father,  with  a  modest  yet  manly  free- 
dom, and  to  solicit  with  earnestness  his  consent  to  a 
match,  which  he  felt  to  be  essential  to  his  happiness. 

Eudoxus  had  too  much  penetration  not  to  have 
perceived  that  the  affections  of  the  two  lovers  were 
irrevocably  fixed  upon  each  other,  though  at  the 
same  time,  from  the  experience  he  had  of  his  daugh- 
ter's filial  reverence  and  love,  he  was  inclined  to  be- 
lieve, that  she  would  never  take  any  step  that  could 
be  considered  as  a  violation  of  her  duty,  or  that  might 
indicate  the  smallest  disrespect  to  parental  authority. 
Conscious,  however,  as  he  was  of  the  merit  of  her 
lover,  he  was  desirous  of  obtaining  an  unequivocal 
proof  of  Fidelia's  filial  duty,  which  he  resolved 
to  put  to  the  test.  When  Lysander,  therefore,  re- 
spectfully yet  warmly  solicited  his  consent  to  the 
proposed  union,  Eudoxus,  after  having  thanked  him 
for  his  favourable  sentiments  and  intentions  with  re- 
gard 
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gard  to  his  daughter,  told  him  with  an  honest  free- 
dom, that  in  his  opinion  it  would  be  improper  for 
him  to  form  any  matrimonial  connection,  till  he  was 
more  established  in  business ;  and  that  therefore, 
though  he  should  be  always  glad  to  see  him  at  his 
house  when  convenient  for  him,  in  the  character  of 
a  friend,  he  was  sorry  to  add,  that  he  could  not  re- 
ceive him  in  the  character  of  a  lover  of  his  daughter. 

Lysander  was  overwhelmed  with  grief  at  this  cool 
but  steady  declaration  of  Eudoxus ;  and  felt  the  re- 
fusal more  sensibly,  as  from  a  consciousness  of  having 
gained  his  esteem,  he  was  not  without  hopes  of  ob- 
taining his  consent  to  the  proposed  connection.  Re- 
covering himself,  however,  in  some  degree,  from 
the  consternation  into  which  he  had  been  thrown,  he 
replied,  with  a  dejected  air,  that  he  sincerely  wished 
his  daughter  a  husband  more  worthy  of  her,  though 
it  was  impossible  she  could  ever  obtain  one  by  whom 
she  was  more  tenderly  beloved.  He  added,  that  as 
his  staying  any  longer  in  his  house  would  only  serve 
to  feed  a  hopeless  passion,  he  was  determined,  both 
for  Fidelia's  peace  and  for  his  own,  to  leave  it  next 
morning,  wnen  he  would  request  his  commands  for 
London. 

Eudoxus  having  approved  of  his  adhering  for  some 
time  at  least  to  his  resolution,  till  the  tenderness  of 
love  should  be  mellowed  into  the  warmth  of  a  gene- 
rous and  disinterested  friendship,  excused  himself  to 
Lysander  for  leaving  the  room,  and  repaired  to  the 
apartment  of  Fidelia.  Finding  her  alone,  he  accosted 
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her,  with  the  most  affectionate  benignity,  acknow- 
ledged her  uninterruptedly  dutiful  behaviour  to  him  ; 
repeated  his  promise  of  never  attempting  to  force  her 
to  marry  any  one  who  might  be  disagreeable  to  her 
inclinations,  and  at  the  same  time  intimated  his  ex- 
pectation, that  she  would  not  dispose  of  her  hand  in 
marriage,  in  opposition  to  his.    She  assured  him  that 
she  would  not;  And  though  our  attachments,  added 
she,  are  not  always  in  our  own  power,  I  will  subdue 
those  of  which  you  may  disapprove,  as  far  as  I  am 
able  ;  and  as  I  know  that  you  can  have  no  motive  for 
your  conduct  but  my  happiness,  I  shall  always  esteem 
it  a  duty  that  I  owe  to  so  indulgent  and  affectionate  a 
parent,  to  form  no  connections  without  his  entire 
consent.    Then  give  me  your  promise,  my  Fidelia, 
said  he,  tenderly  embracing  her,  that  you  will  sacri- 
fice your  attachment  to  Lysander  to  your  filial  duty  ; 
because,  though  I  acknowledge  he  is  a  man  of  worth, 
it  is  improper  you  should  indulge  it,  as  I  am  confident 
your  merit  will  procure  you  a  lover  of  equal  worth, 
in  more  independent  circumstances.     Fidelia,  pale 
with  astonishment  and  concern,  at  so  unexpected  a 
requisition  from  her  father,  calmly  replica1,  that  how- 
ever dear  the  sacrifice,  she  would  implicitly  submit 
to  his  will. 

Eudoxus,  whose  sympathetic  and  parental  heart 
would  not  allow  him  any  longer  to  afflict  the  sensibi- 
lity of  Fidelia,  by  occasioning  her  such  exquisite  dis- 
tress, folded  her  once  more  in  his  arms,  and  exclaim- 
ed, My  dear  Fidelia,  forgive  the  trial  I  have  made  of 

your 
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your  filial  duty,  which  I  am  satisfied  would  induce 
you  to  forego  your  own  happiness,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote that  of  your  father.  In  the  present  case,  how- 
ever, they  are  perfectly  compatible  and  coincident ; 
and  I  can  have  no  higher  earthly  enjoyment,  than  to 
see  you  united  in  the  sacred  bonds  of  marriage  to 
Lysander,  who  is  so  worthy  of  your  love.  Then 
taking  her  by  the  hand,  and  conducting  her  into  the 
parlour  where  he  left  her  lover,  he  presented  her  to 
Lysander ;  and  warmly  embracing  him,  Do  you  too, 
my  dear  Lysander,  forgive  the  pain  I  have  given  you, 
in  order  to  make  trial  of  the  generosity  and  tender- 
ness of  your  affection  to  Fidelia,  of  which  I  am  now 
thoroughly  convinced.  I  most  cheerfully  consent  to 
the  union  you  solicit.  Formed  for  each  others  hap- 
piness, may  you  exhibit  a  bright  example  of  conjugal 
fidelity  and  love  to  dissolute  and  unthinking  youth, 
who  are  as  much  strangers  to  true  enjoyment  as  to 
real  virtue !  Both  the  lovers,  unable  to  express  the 
mingled  sentiments  of  veneration,  joy  and  gratitude, 
which  swelled  their  hearts,  burst  into  tears,  and  im- 
plored the  choicest  blessings  of  heaven  on  the  author 
of  their  happiness.  To  conclude,  they  were  soon 
after  united  in  marriage,  Eudoxus  having  settled  upon 
them'the  half  of  his  fortune. 

Lysander,  by  his  abilities  in  his  profession,  but 
more  by  his  virtues,  rose  to  distinction  and  wealth  j 
and  Fidelia  blessed  him  with  a  promising  family,  in 
whom  the  graces  and  virtues  of  both  parents  were 
harmoniously  blended. 

LET- 
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I  Observed,  Ladies,  that  some  of  you  are  married, 
and  therefore  are  under  the  protection  of  your  hus- 
bands. As  you  are  supposed  to  stand  in  the  relation, 
and  to  sustain  the  character  of  wives,  I  hope  you  will 
readily  allow,  that  there  are  certain  duties  of  a  pecu- 
liar kind  incumbent  upon  you  towards  your  husbands, 
resulting  from  the  relation  you  bear  to  them,  which 
it  highly  concerns  you  to  discharge. 

I  acknowledged,  in  a  former  Letter,  that  the  ge- 
neral character  you  sustain,  as  the  friends  and  com- 
panions of  man,  supposes  an  equality,  which  appears 
at  first  view  somewhat  inconsistent  with  the  superio- 
rity claimed  by  our  sex,  and  often  exercised  with 
too  much  rigour  over  yours.  It  cannot  be  denied, 
that  where  there  is  a  great  disparity  in  the  outward 
condition,  and  in  the  inward  temper,  capacity,  and 
dispositions  of  t,he  mind,  betwixt  persons  of  different 
sexes,  there  can  be  no  foundation  for  a  perfect  friend- 
ship.   The  question  therefore  is,  wherein  consists 

that 
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that  equality,  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  necessary 
to  the  character  of  the  friends  and  companions  of  our 
sex,  and  how  is  it  compatible  with  the  plea  of  our 
prerogative  ?  Without  entering  too  deeply  into  this 
delicate  subject,  I  would  observe,  that  the  equality 
necessary  to  constitute  that  friendship  betwixt  the 
sexes,  for  which  they  were  mutually  designed,  im- 
plies an  equal  participation  of  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  rational  beings,  destined  for  an  immortal  ex- 
istence ;  and  such  a  happy  conformity  of  the  qualities 
of  the  mind,  and  of  the  dispositions  and  affections 
of  the  heart,  as  are  favourable  to  the  friendship  of 
two  individuals  of  different  sexes;  at  the  same  time 
that  it  admits  of  that  subordination  of  the  gentler  sex 
to  their  male  companions,  which  results  from  their 
different  constitutions  both  mental  and  corporeal,  and 
particularly  from  the  last  being  destined  and  quali- 
fied to  be  the  guardians  and  protectors  of  their  fe- 
male friends. 

I  am  not  ignorant  that  there  are  some  ladies  of 
uncommon  spirit,  who  after  they  are  married,  ima- 
gine, or  at  least  act  as  if  they  did  imagine  that  all  do- 
mestic subordination  upon  their  part  was  then  at  an 
end,  and  that  they  are  entirely  their  own  mistresses! 
Being  now  released  from  the  fetters  of  parental  do- 
minion, and  emancipating  themselves  from  the  re- 
'Irainls  of  the  matrimonial  rokr,  they  resolve  to  en^ 
joy  their  liberty,  and  to  "  call  no  man  their  master 
nj)on  earth." 

Though  I  acknowledge,  Ladies,  I  am  very  fond 
of  vivacity  and  spirit  in  your  sex,  and  consider  these 
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ingredients  as  an  admirable  seasoning  in  the  matri- 
monial feast ;  yet  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  too 
great  a  proportion  of  these  ingredients  sometimes 
spoils  the  entertainment.  Give  me  leave  likewise  to 
remind  you,  that  there  are  many  of  our  sex,  who 
though  sound  Whigs  in  their  political  principles,  re- 
tain a  little  tincture  of  Jacobitism  in  their  principles 
of  domestic  government;  and  how  much  soever  they 
detest  those  exploded  doctrines  of  passive  obedience 
and  nonresistance  in  the  government  of  the  state,  they 
are  not  for  excluding  them  altogether  in  the  govern- 
ment of  their  households. 

It  is  a  question,  which  to  political  writers  hath  been 
often  a  subject  of  discussion,  what  form  of  govern- 
ment is  upon  the  whole  best  suited  to  the  nature  and 
state  of  man.  And  some  of  them  have  given  the  pre- 
ference to  the  republican  form,  some  to  a  limited, 
and  some  to  an  absolute  monarchy.  I  shall  not  en- 
quire which  of  these  forms  is  attended  with  the  great- 
est advantages  in  the  government  ef  a  state  j  but  it 
seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  most  of  our  sex,  that  in 
the  government  of  a  family,  a  monarchy,  I  will  not 
suppose  that  they  mean  an  absolute  one,  which  for 
my  own  part  I  do  not  much  like,  is  the  best ;  for  a 
house  divided  against  itself,  they  think,  cannot  stand, 
any  more  than  a  kingdom  ;  and  if  the  ruling  power 
must  be  vested  in  one,  they  trust  that  most  wives  are 
able  to  declare  from  experience,  that  it  cannot  be 
placed  in  better  hands,  than  in  those  of  their  own 
husbands. 
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I  am  perfectly  aware,  that  the  sovereignty  of  which 
many  of  oar  sex  are  so  tenacious,  will  be  disputed 
by  those  high  spirited  dames,  who  have  long  exer- 
cised, I  will  not  say  usurped,  an  uncontroulable  do- 
minion over  their  patient  and  acquiescing  husbands. 
I  will  indeed  readily  allow,  that  these  ladies  may 
have  one  plea  in  their  favour,  that  of  prescription  ; 
and  that  since  the  sera  of  their  matrimonial  union, 
there  may  not  have  been  a  single  interruption  of  the 
authority  they  claim.  But  as  I  am  afraid  that  some 
individuals  of  our  sex  may  be  obstinate  and  refrac- 
tory enough  to  dispute  their  title  to  a  sovereignty, 
which  however  long  it  has  been  exercised,  and  how- 
ever patiently  it  hath  been  submitted  £?,.they  think 
of  too  much  importance  to  be  determined  by  the 
single  plea  of  possession  ;  I  think  it  incumbent  upon 
me  in  candour,  to  declare,  unwilling  as  I  should 
be  to  strip  the  ladies  of  any  of  their  rightful  privi- 
leges, that  in  my  opinion,  the  remonstrants  have 
reason  to  expect,  that  their  opponents  should  adduce 
some  other  evidence,  if  any  they  have,  in  support  of 
their  claim. 

As  I  shall  for  my  own  part  decline  encountering 
female  reasoning  or  eloquence  upon  this  point,  I  shall 
content  myself  with  referring  my  fair  antagonists  to 
an  authority  which  I  am  afraid  must  be  allowed  to  be 
against  them,  and  which  Tarn  sure  they  are  too  good 
Christians  to  controvert.  The  authority  I  have  in  my 
eye,  is  that  of  the  apostle  Paul,  who  indeed  seems  to 
maintain  the  prerogatives  of  the  husbands,  with  as 
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much  earnestness  as  most  of  his  sex  ;  and  who,  un- 
fortunately for  the  plea  of  female  sovereignty,  en- 
joins wives  to  be  subject  to  their  husbands,  (forgive, 
Ladies,  the  harshness  of  the  expression,)  in  every 
thiiig.    "  What,  Sir,"  cries  the  spirited  Scintilla, 
<{  do  you  pretend  to  inculcate  the  antiquated  doc- 
trine of  passive  obedience  upon  our  sex,  and  to  found 
that  doctrine  upon  scripture  ?    Let  me  remind  you, 
Sir,  that  the  apostle  Paul,  upon  whose  injunction  you 
found  your  opinion,  spoke  upon  occasions  without 
book  j  for  he  acknowledges,  he  sometimes  delivers 
his  own  private  opinion,  without  the  influence  of  in- 
spiration; and  it  is  -perfectly  clear  to  me,  he  could 
not  have  been  inspired,  when  he  maintained  a  doctrine 
so  subversive  of  the  natural  equality  of  the  two  sexes. 
Had  he  in  general  allowed  a  divided  dominion,  I 
should  not  have  objected  to  it ;  but  I  am  determined 
not  to  resign  one  punctilio  of  our  privileges,  to  a 
sex,  which  if  it  is  allowed  to  make  the  smallest  en- 
croachments upon  our  rights,  would  observe  no 
bounds,  but  would  transform  us  into  their  slaves. — 
The  Salique  law,  which  in  France  excludes  women 
from  the  throne,  thank  God,  does  not  obtain  in  Bri- 
tain ;  and  let  me  remind  you,  Sir,  as  a  proof  of  our 
capacity  to  govern  kingdoms  as  well  as  families,  that 
England  never  made  a  greater  figure  at  home  or  a- 
broad,  than  during  the  reign  of  the  illustrious  Queen 
Elizabeth.     If  a  woman  is  fit  to  govern  a  nation,  I 
hope  you  will  allow  that  she  must  be  fit  to  govern 
her  own  husband ;  and  if  he  happen  to  be  the  weak- 
er 
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er  vessel,  as  you  must  own  is  often  the  case,  it  is 
evidently  for  his  advantage  that  he  be  under  the  ma- 
nagement of  his  wife."    "  I  am  far,  Scintilla,  from 
doubting  the  capacity  of  your  sex.    It  is  only  their 
right  to  govern,  that  I  am  disposed  to  question. — 
But  as  you  are  so  violent  a  stickler,  for  what  you 
conceive,  in  some  cases  at  least,  to  be  the  rights  of 
your  sex,  I  have  only  to  wish,  my  lively  friend,  that 
you  may  rule  over  the  good  man  your  domestic  ml  - 
feet,  with  a  little  more  lenity  and  moderation,  than 
the  great  queen  above-mentioned  sometimes  did  over 
her  national  subjects  at  large."  But  seriously  speak- 
ing, I  declare  for  my  own  part,  that  I  detest  arbi- 
trary and  tyrannic  rule  on  either  side,  in  private,  if 
possible,  more  than  I  do  in  public  life ;  and  as  the 
greatest  punishment  that  can  be  inflicted  on  a  man, 
who  exercises  such  rule  over  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit 
at  home,  I  heartily  wish  that  he  may  in  a  second 
marriage  be  matched  with  a  termagant,  who  shall  be 
the  plague  of  his  life.    If  any  of  you,  my  friends, 
have  the  misfortune  to  be  connected  with  surly  hus- 
bands, void  of  good  nature,  for  it  is  to  be  apprehended 
there  are  several  of  the  sex  thus  unfortunate ;  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  that  I  know  no  remedy  but  meek- 
ness and  patience.     You  may,  indeed,  reason  and 
remonstrate  with  your  husbands  ;  but  I  seriously  ad- 
vise you,  not  to  provoke  them  by  contumacy  or  con- 
tempt. Your  retorted  invectives  and  reproaches  may 
rankle,  perhaps  enrage  your  haughty  lords,  but  will 
neither  reclaim  them,  nor  mitigate  your  sufferings. 

s  3  "  Music," 
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"  Music,"  says  the  Poet,  "  has  power  to  charm  the 
savage  heart and  if  any  thing  can  melt  the  heart 
of  an  imperious  husband,  who  has  treated  an  amiable 
wife  with  barbarity  and  outrage,  it  must  be  the  plain- 
tive distress  of  the  fair  sufferer,  weeping  in  silence 
over  those  injuries,  which  the  penitent  contrition  of 
the  man  who  has  inflicted  them,  can  alone  redress. 
He  must  be  a  savage,  indeed,  who  can  be  unaffected 
by  such  a  sight.  It  was  by  a  spectacle  of  this  kind, 
that  Milton  has,  with  great  judgment  and  knowledge 
of  the  human  heart,  represented  our  first  progenitors 
as  totally  overcome,  even  though  the  woman  was  in 
the  transgression. 

Soon  his  heart  relented, 
Towards  her,  his  life  so  late,  and  sole  delight, 
Now  at  his  feet  submissive  in  distress. 

If  such  is  often  the  power  of  suffering  beauty,  though 
guilty,  what  must  be  its  effect  when  innocent  ?  You 
have  no  reason  therefore,  Ladies,  to  repine  at  the 
want  of  that  dominion,  shall  I  say  ?  which  is  an  object 
of  ambition  to  many  of  your  sex,  or  of  that  influence 
over  their  husbands,  which  may  reasonably  become 
an  object  of  desire  to  them  all,  though  this  object 
is  not  commonly  nor  creditably  to  be  attained  by 
violence. 

"  Far  other  arts  are  yours,  far  other  arms." 

Tears,  expostulations  and  intreaties,  my  lovely 
friends,  are  your  proper  weapons.     By  these,  you 
may  make  an  impression  on,  I  will  not  call  it  the  sa- 
vage. 
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vage,  but  the  susceptible  and  yielding  heart  of  man; 
which  for  the  most  part  you  may,  as  many  of  you 
do,  govern  at  pleasure.  To  a  dominion  acquired 
and  established  by  influence  and  persuasion,  I  have 
no  objection.  Its  effects  are  like  the  silent  and  salu- 
tary dews  of  heaven  upon  the  tender  plant,  which 
spreads  its  leaves  and  raises  its  head  under  their  be- 
nign and  genial  influence.  Your  governing  in  this 
manner  will,  I  firmly  believe,  often  be  for  your  hus- 
bands' emolument,  and  it  certainly  will  be  for  your 
own  credit. 


LET- 
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I  AM  afraid  that  many  of  you,  Ladies,  will  think 
you  have  had  enough,  perhaps  more  than  enough, 
of  the  unpalatable  doctrine  advanced  in  the  preceding 
Letter.     Give  me  leave,  therefore,  to  assure  you, 
that  it  is  a  doctrine  which  though  scriptural,  I  am  not 
fond  of  maintaining,  against  a  sex  I  so  much  honour 
and  respect  j  and  which  I  would  only  wish  to  main- 
tain,  against  those  individuals  of  it  who  are  ambitious 
of  a  dominion,  that  is  neither  for  their  husbands'  ere- 
d|t,  nor  for  their  own.   I  will  therefore,  except  when 
I  plead  the  cause  of  my  own  sex,  against  those  re- 
fractory females  above  mentioned,  which  after  all,  is 
I  am  afraid,  an  ineffectual  attempt,  exclude  that  ob- 
noxious word  Obedience  from  my  system,  because  it 
too  often  gives  occasion  for  the  erection  of  a  tribunal 
that  is  perfectly  odious,  and  for  the  exertion  of  an 
authority  that  leads  to  despotism.    In  place  of  this 
word  I  will  substitute  others  of  a  more  pleasing  sound, 
but  when  properly  understood,  (be  not  startled,  La- 
dies,) 
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dies,)  of  similar  import.  Instead  of  inculcating  Obe- 
dience, so  harsh  in  its  sound  to  a  female  ear,  I  would 
beg  leave,  my  amiable  friends,  to  say,  that  you  are 
under  indispensible  obligations  to  cultivate  Love,' 
Respect,  Attention,  and  Complaisance  to  your  hus- 
bands; as  well  as  Good  Humour  in  your  general  de- 
portment to  all,  and  to  them  in  particular. 

The  first  duty  that  I  mentioned,  was  the  Love  of 
your  husbands.  The  scriptures  tell  us,  that  a  man 
ought  to  leave  "father  and  mother  and  cleave  to  his 
icife  and  surely,  by  parity  of  reason,  a  wife  ought 
to  leave  father  and  mother  and  cleave  to  her  husband. 
The  matrimonial  union,  my  fair  ones,  is  of  the  most 
tender  and  lasting  kind.  When  it  is  formed  upon 
proper  motives,  and  cemented  by  mutual  affection, 
it  is  attended  with  the  happiest  effects  to  the  persons 
who  are  thus  united,  as  well  as  to  society  in  general. 
With  regard  to  the  duties  of  the  matrimonial  state, 
love  may  be  said  to  be  the  fulfilling  of  the  lazv.  Love 
your  husbands,  therefore,  with  a  sincere  and  unalter- 
able affection,  and  you  will  feel  no  duty,  not  even 
the  obedience  which  a  man  of  sense  will  desire,  ei- 
ther troublesome  or  grievous,  because  it  will  be  free 
and  voluntary  upon  your  part,  not  compelled  or  re- 
quired by  your  husbands. 

I  mentioned  Respect,  as  another  duty  which  you 
owe  them  ;  and  be  assured  of  it,  that  it  is  a  duty  of 
great  importance,  which  it  highly  concerns  you  to 
discharge ;  and  which  naturally  flows  from  the  one 
last  mentioned,  that  of  love.    A  woman  who  respects, 
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her  husband  in  sentiment  and  conduct,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  does  credit  in  fact  to  her  own  judgment ; 
as  by  doing  so,  she  shews,  that  she  has  a  proper , 
sense  of  that  decorum  which  she  ought  to  observe, 
in  thinking  as  well  as  speaking  favourably  of  him. — 
If  a  woman  indulge  disrespectful  thoughts  of  her  hus- 
band, she  will  be  in  great  hazard,  especially  if  she  is 
at  any  time  irritated  against  him  by  provocation,  of 
being  betrayed  into  contemptuous  and  disrespectful 
treatment  of  him,  not  only  while  they  are  alone,  but 
when  they  are  in  company,  to  such  a  degree,  that 
while  it  reflects  peculiar  ignominy  upon  the  wife,  it 
justly  subjects  both  to  the  imputation  of  imprudence 
and  passion,  which  admit  of  no  excuse.  Should  any 
lady  attempt  to  justify  the  indulgence  of  disrespectful 
sentiments  towards  her  husband,  by  observing,  that 
our  thoughts  are  not  in  our  own  power,  I  would  re- 
ply, that  they  are  more  in  our  power  than  we  com- 
monly imagine.  If  a  woman  has,  from  any  interested 
or  improper  motive,  married  a  man  whom  she  can- 
not esteem,  the  fault  is  her  own;  and  it  is  at  least 
her  duty  to  think  as  favourably  of  him  as  she  can, 
and  to  hide  as  much  as  possible  his  foibles  from 
others.  The  woman  who  exposes  her  husband,  and 
attempts  to  shine  at  his  expence,  is  not  only  void  of 
every  sentiment  of  propriety  and  decorum,  but  dis- 
covers a  degree  of  vanity  and  weakness,  united  with 
malignity,  which  must  render  her  character  both 
odious  and  contemptible. 
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Besides  the  duties  above  illustrated,  there  are 
three  others,  of  no  small  influence  in  promoting  con- 
jugal felicity,  which  I  wish  to  recommend  to  married 
women  ;  and  these,  as  I  have  already,  observed  are, 
Attention  and  Complaisance  to  their  husbands,  and 
Good  Humour  in  their  general  behaviour  to  all,  and 
to  them  in  particular.  While  I  recommend  these 
duties  to  the  observance  of  the  married  ladies,  let  it 
be  understood,  that  I  consider  them  as  necessary  tp 
be  observed  by  the  husbands  to  their  wives,  as  much 
as  by  wives  to  their  husbands.  By  a  constant  reci- 
procation indeed,  of  kind  attentions  and  of  real  com- 
plaisance, the  harmony  and  happiness  of  the  matri- 
monial state  is  preserved  from  sinking  into  flatness 
and  insipidity. 

There  is  seldom  any  occasion  for  recommending 
these  duties  to  unmarried  persons  of  either  sex.  A 
strong  desire  to  render  themselves  mutually  agreeable 
to  each  other,  readily  suggests  to  them  the  means 
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of  accomplishing  the  end  they  have  in  view;  and 
young  persons,  whose  minds  are  in  any  degree  con- 
genial, rarely  fail  in  the  attainment  of  this  end.  I 
know  of  no  intercourse  whatever,  in  which  the  de- 
sire of  pleasing  is  more  diversified,  or  more  strongly 
expressed,  than  in  that  of  courtship  ;  an  intercourse, 
in  which  the  simple  effusions  of  the  rural  swain  to 
his  mistress,  are  often  more  emphatical,  and  always 
more  sincere,  than  the  studied  compliments  of  the  well 
bred  courtier.  If  all  ranks  of  men  and  women  are 
thus  solicitous  to  please  one  another  before  marriage, 
and  especially  during  the  time  of  courtship,  how  hap- 
pens it,  may  we  ask,  that  this  disposition  prevails  in 
general  in  so  inferior  a  degree  in  the  married  state, 
to  that  in  which  it  always  appears  in  the  unmarried  ? 
This  failure  in  point  of  complaisance,  may  be  partly 
accounted  for  from  that  familiarity  which  naturally 
takes  place  betwixt  married  persons,  and  which  is 
unfavourable  to  politeness;  and  partly  from  a  certain 
degree  of  languor,  which  often  succeeds  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  happiness  which  was  the  object  of  their 
mutual  wishes,  where  no  endeavours  have  been  ex- 
erted in  order  to  encrease  that  happiness,  or  ensure 
its  continuance. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  pleasures  of  the  matrimo- 
nial state  therefore,  from  becoming  stale,  vapid,  and 
tasteless,  it  is  of  much  more  importance  to  married 
persons  of  both  sexes  than  is  commonly  imagined, 
to  cultivate  real  politeness  of  manners,  and  to  shew 
a  kind  attention  in  the  performance  of  agreeable  of- 
fices 
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fices  to  each  other.  This  mutual  interchange  of  kind 
and  complaisant  offices,  and  the  manner  of  perform- 
ing them,  will  give  new  dignity  to  the  duties  of  so- 
cial life,  and  will  stimulate  to  more  generous  exer- 
tions, and  be  productive  of  more  refined  enjoyment. 

You  will  readily  conceive,  that  the  attention  and 
complaisance  I  recommend,  are  very  different  from 
those  empty  professions  of  respect,  and  that  unmean- 
ing jargon  of  compliment,  which  wear  the  semblance 
of  good  breeding,  but  are  neither  consistent  with 
sense  nor  sincerity.   Let  it  ever  be  remembered,  that 
the  complaisance  I  wish  you  to  cultivate,  is  founded 
upon  kindness  and  good  nature,  or  rather  is  kindness 
and  good  nature  itself,  expressed  in  an  agreeable 
manner.   You  can  never,  my  charming  friends,  want 
opportunities  of  discovering  this  endearing  disposi- 
tion in  your  behaviour  to  your  husbands,  in  the  or- 
dinary intercourse  of  life.     You  can  discover  it  in 
your  attention  to  his  health,  to  his  reputation,  and 
to  his  happiness  5  and  in  the  performance  of  all  the 
agreeable  offices  that  can  promote  any  of  these.  I 
would  by  no  means  wish  you  to  imagine,  that  the 
blandishments  you  practised  on  the  lover,  should  be 
laid  aside  in  your  behaviour,  to  the  liusband.  This 
change  in  your  conduct,  would  not  convey  to  a  man 
of  sense  the  most  favourable  opinion  of  your  since- 
rity.    He  would  be  apt  to  suppose,  that  your  for- 
mer manners  had  been  wholly  artificial,  and  that 
they  had  been  assumed  and  practised  in  order  to  en- 
snare unwary  hearts,  and  that  when  you  had  caught 
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the  prize  for  which  you  threw  out  the  bait,  you  had 
nothing  more  to  contend  for;  but  without  any  far- 
ther exertion,  had  allowed  all  your  former  insinuat- 
ing arts  to  stagnate  in  the  dead  calm  of  indifference 
and  insipidity.  If,  Ladies,  you  wish  to  secure  that 
empire  over  the  hearts  of  your  husbands,  which  your 
charms,  your  complaisance,  and  your  attention  first 
gave  you,  I  would,  as  your  friend,  earnestly  advise 
you  to  continue  that  attention  and  complaisance. — 
Let  not  these  dispositions,  however,  be  artificial  or 
assumed,  for  a  man  of  discernment  will  easily  per- 
ceive, and  assuredly  despise  the  imposition.  Let 
your  manners  be  sweet  and  gentle  like  your  minds ; 
let  genuine  benignity  irradiate  your  countenance;  and 
let  the  lazv  of  kindness  dzvell  upon  your  lips;  and  if 
your  husbands  are  possessed  of  any  tolerable  degree 
of  good  nature,  you  cannot  fail  to  establish  a  real 
and  permanent  influence  over  their  hearts. 

Good  Humour  was  the  last  duty  I  mentioned,  as 
incumbent  on  married  women.  I  have  already  made 
some  remarks  upon  this  subject  in  a  former  Letter, 
wherein  I  shewed,  that  this  delightful  disposition  was 
one  of  those  qualities  which  many  of  your  sex  it  is  to 
be  hoped  possess,  and  which  is  necessary  to  render 
them  in  the  highest  degree  the  agreeable  friends  and 
companions  of  man.  If  this  quality  is  necessary  to 
render  you  agreeable  in  general  society,  it  must  sure- 
ly be  no  less  necessary  to  render  you  agreeable  wives 
to  those  with  whom  you  are  connected  in  marriage. 

Be 
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Be  assured  of  it,  that  it  will  more  than  any  other  dis- 
position, disarm  resentment  and  conciliate  love. 

"  And  trust  me,  dear,  good  humour  will  prevail, 

"  When  airs  and  slights,  and  screams  and  scolding  fail." 

Pope. 

In  fact,  good  humour  may  be  considered  as  the 
balm  of  life,  which  heals  the  diseases  of  the  mind, 
and  mitigates  the  various  troubles  and  sorrows  inci- 
dental to  humanity.  In  the  married  state  in  parti- 
cular, it  is  a  lenient  but  powerful  medicine,  which 
corrects  those  sour  and  acrid  humours,  that  poison  the 
cup  of  matrimonial  felicity.  If,  therefore,  you  wish 
to  preserve  the  affections  of  your  husbands,  let  per- 
petual good  humour  become  the  prevailing  habit  of 
your  temper,  and  let  it  cheer  and  animate  every  part 
of  your  deportment.  The  History  of  Miranda  and 
Eubulus  will  exemplify  the  truth  and  importance  of 
the  above  remarks,  and  will  serve  to  shew  the  effects 
of  the  neglect  of  the  duties  I  have  been  recommend- 
ing, in  the  strongest  light. 

Miranda  was  the  daughter  of  a  nobleman  of  high 
rank,  but  of  small  fortune,  and  who  being  possessed 
of  uncommon  beauty,  and  of  a  few  superficial  graces, 
did  not  think  it  necessary,  with  such  advantages,  to 
cultivate  more  solid  accomplishments.  Her  beauty 
and  her  accomplishments,  such  as  they  were,  drew 
a  crowd  of  admirers  around  her,  but  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  the  heart  of  Eubulus,  a  country 
smiirc,  more  distinguished  by  his  good  nature,  than 
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by  intellectual  ability,  who  was  smitten  with  love 
at  the  first  sight  of  her,  and  immediately  solicited  her 
in  marriage. 

As  the  match  was  highly  advantageous  for  Miran- 
da, in  point  of  interest,  he  found  little  difficulty  in 
the  courtship;  and  the  marriage  was  celebrated  in  a 
short  time,  with  great  pomp,  to  the  seeming  satisfac- 
tion of  all  parties.  Miranda,  having  thus  succeeded 
in  ensnaring  the  heart  of  her  devoted  lover,  whom 
she  imagined  she  had  now  effectually  secured  in  her 
toils,  gave  herself  no  farther  trouble  in  reconciling 
him  to  his  captivity  or  his  chains  j  but  imagining 
she  had  conferred  an  honour,  instead  of  having  re- 
ceived an  obligation,  she  thought  herself  entitled  to 
appropriate  her  husband's  fortune  to  the  enlargement 
of  the  circle  of  her  pastime  and  her  pleasures.  She 
now  appeared  in  every  place  of  fashionable  resort, 
with  a  more  brilliant  lustre,  and  was  ambitious  of 
attracting  the  notice  of  every  one,  excepting  her  own 
husband.  Though  she  swore  perpetual  love  to  him 
at  the  altar,  it  was  to  his  fortune  that  she  meant  to 
restrict  her  vows  ;  and  though  she  promised  to  treat 
him  with  reverence  and  respect,  she  considered  the 
obligation  as  extending  no  farther  than  to  what  the 
rules  of  decency  and  good  manners  required  before 
company. 

Both  the  pride  and  the  love  of  Eubulus  were  hurt 
by  her  levity,  indifference,  and  neglect.  He  remon- 
strated with  her  on  the  impropriety  of  her  conduct, 
of  which  he  told  her  the  loss  of  character  would 
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be  the  infallible  consequence ;  and  reminded  her 
of  her  total  neglect  of  that  attention  to  him,  to 
which  he  thought  himself  entitled,  as  her  husband. 
His  remonstrances  and  declarations  had  no  other 
effect  than  to  excite  her  resentment,  and  provoke 
her  to  treat  him  with  more  aggravated  insolence  and 
scorn.  Her  continued  contempt,  and  intolerable  in- 
sults, at  last  roused  his  sensibility,  and  their  mutual 
and  reiterated  reproaches  terminated  in  a  final  se- 
paration. 
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I  HAVE  considered,  Ladies,  in  the  three  preced- 
ing Letters,  the  duties  you  owe  to  your  husbands, 
as  their  companions  and  friends  in  the  matrimonial 
state. 

There  is  still  another  very  honourable  character 
which  many  of  you  sustain,  which,  while  it  ought  to 
render  you  objects  of  peculiar  and  tender  attachment 
to  your  husbands,  places  you  in  a  very  respectable 
point  of  view  as  members  of  society — that  of  mothers. 
This  Letter,  therefore,  shall  be  devoted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  importance  of  the  maternal  charac- 
ter, previous  to  my  enquiry  into  the  duties  resulting 
from  it. 

If  we  estimate  the  importance  and  respectability  of 
the  character  of.  which  I  am  treating,  from  the  diffi- 
culties attending  the  proper  discharge  of  its  duties, 
and  from  the  signal  advantages  redounding  to  the 
community  at  large  from  the  performance  of  them, 
(and  this  appears  to  me  a  very  fair  method  of  esti- 
mation,^- 
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mation)  your  merit  will,  indeed,  appear  in  the  most 
conspicuous  Kght.  If  we  consider,  in  particular,  the 
uneasiness  and  languor,  the  sickness  and  pain,  usual- 
ly attendant  on  pregnancy  and  child-birth ;  the  fa- 
tigue of  the  mother  in  nursing  and  tending  her  infant 
charge ;  the  anxious  days  and  sleepless  nights  she 
often  passes  in  this  necessary,  but  troublesome  occu- 
pation; and  the  patience  and  solicitude  with  which 
she  watches  over  her  sickly,  or  soothes  her  fretful 
babe ;  we  must  allow,  that  she  must  be  possessed  of 
a  large  share  of  resolution,  steadiness  and  spirit,  to 
enable  her  to  perform  with  general  approbation  those 
various  parts  of  parental  duty. 

I  am  aware,  it  will  be  said  by  many  of  our  sex, 
who  are  not  disposed  to  allow  women  all  the 
credit  they  deserve,  for  the  performance  of  their 
duty,  in  the  instance  above  mentioned,  that  they 
are  impelled  to  this  performance  by  the  irresistible 
force  of  instinct  and  natural  affection.  But  I  would 
ask  these  gentlemen,  do  not  instinct  and  natural  af- 
fection exist  in  the  male  as  well  as  in  the  female  part 
of  our  species  ?  And  do  these  produce  equal  anxiety, 
care,  and  attention  in  our  sex?  It  will,  perhaps,  be 
likewise  farther  contended,  that  nature  hath  not  only 
destined,  but  qualified  women  for  the  duties  to  which 
I  have  alluded.  I  grant  both  their  destiny  and  qua- 
lification. But  have  they  not  singular  merit,  in 
obeying  with  such  promptitude  and  alacrity  her  so- 
vereign dictates  ?  For  shame,  therefore,  let  us  do 
them  justice,  and  let  us  acknowledge  their  merit, 
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and  our  own  deficiency.     I  imagine  I  hear  some 
haughty  individuals  of  my  own  sex,  proud  of  their 
prerogative,  exclaim,  "  What,  Sir,  would  you  send 
us  again  to  the  nursery  to  prattle  and  play  with  our 
children,  and  rock  them  asleep  ?  Has  not  Smellie 
told  us,  that  this  is  the  proper  province  of  women, 
and  that  loquacity,  one  of  the  distinguishing  charac- 
teristics of  the  sex,  is  bestowed  on  them  by  nature, 
for  the  purpose  of  amusing  their  children,  and  of 
teaching  them  to  speak ;  and  while  he  allows  that 
some  men  talk  as  much  as  women,  he  denies  that 
such  beings  are  men,  and  observes,  that  nature  seems 
to  have  originally  made  them  for  women,  but  by- 
some  cross  accident,  as  happens  in  the  production 
of  monsters,  the  external  male  form  has  been  su- 
perinduced upon  a  female  stock."     With  all  your 
fancied  dignity  and  pre-eminence,  however,  my  lord- 
ly friend,  and  with  all  the  aid  you  derive  from  the 
sentiments  of  the  ingenious  philosopher  above  quoted, 
you  must  at  least  allow  the  softer  sex  the  merit  of 
discharging  those  duties  which  nature  dictates,  and 
to  which  she  so  strongly  impells  them,  to  far  better 
purpose  than  their  male  companions  and  friends  dis- 
charge duties  of  a  different  kind,  to  which  by  the 
constitution  of  their  nature  they  are  equally  obliged . 
You  must  permit  me,  likewise,  to  observe,  that  there 
have  been  several  examples  of  men  both  of  genius 
and  learning,  who  without  any  derogation  from  their 
dignity,  have  occasionally  mingled  with  pleasure  in 
the  sports  and  pastimes  of  the  nursery.    To  a  man 
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therefore,  even  of  the  dignified  character  and  deport- 
ment above  mentioned,  who  is  not  very  remarkable, 
either  for  the  studiousness  or  activity  of  his  disposi- 
tion, I  would  recommend  it,  (without  infringing  on 
his  prerogative  be  it  spoken,)  to  relieve  occasionally 
his  poor  oppressed  wife,  of  at  least  some  part  of  her 
toil,  by  taking  a  share  of  it  upon  himself.    Or  if  he 
is  too  proud,  or  too  lazy  to  submit  to  a  participation 
of  this  toil,  I  think,  should  the  husband  happen  to 
have  a  tuneful  voice,  it  would  not  be  amiss,  that  now 
and  then  he  should  entertain  his  spouse  and  her  little 
charge  with  a  song,  or  should  at  other  times  with  a 
lullaby  lull  them  both  asleep.    If  serenading  a  mis- 
tress, was  in  an  age  of  more  gallantry  than  the  pre- 
sent, practised  by  the  enraptured  lover  under  her 
window,  why  should  not  the  husband  be  as  gallant, 
as  to  serenade,  at  least  within  doors,  a  dutiful  and 
affectionate  wife  ?   But  to  be  serious  and  drop  this 
digression,  there  is  another  still  more  important 
sphere,  in  which  several  women  are  qualified  to  shine, 
and  which,  where  the  duties  of  that  sphere  are  pro- 
perly discharged,  exhibits  the  maternal  character  in 
the  most  illustrious  point  of  view,  and  in  the  highest 
state  of  intellectual  and  moral  improvement;  I  mean 
that  situation,  which  as  mothers,  affords  them  the 
fairest  scope  for  communicating  to  the  tender  and 
docile  minds  of  their  children,  the  first  lessons  of 
piety  and  wisdom.    If  these  lessons  are  judiciously 
instilled  into  their  minds,  when  under  the  early  tui- 
tion of  the  mother,  they  make  often  a  permanent  im- 
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pression,  that  serves  to  counteract  the  influence  of 
temptations  to  which  they  may  be  exposed,  amidst 
the  shocks  and  contingencies  of  their  future  lives. — 
I  imagine  I  see  the  mother  in  this  important  situation, 
with  anxious  care,  watching  over  the  different  tem- 
pers and  dispositions  of  her  children,  and  adapting 
her  instructions,  her  discipline,  and  her  treatment 
of  them,  with  equal  ability  and  prudence,  to  their  dif- 
ferent characters  and  inclinations.    I  see  her  correc- 
ting the  waywardness  and  subduing  the  obstinacy  of 
temper  in  one,  and  checking  the  violence  and  irre- 
gularity of  passion  in  another ;  encouraging  the  ti- 
mid, repressing  the  forward,  and.  by  her  singular 
judgment  and  address,  calling  forth  the  natural  ener- 
gies of  the  young  and  aspiring  mind.  I  see  her  some- 
times employing  the  curb,  sometimes  the  spur,  but 
seldom  the  lash,  to  effect  her  purpose.  I  see  her  care- 
fully sowing  the  seeds  of  those  virtues  in  the  suscep- 
tible heart,  which  springing  up  under  the  genial  in- 
fluence of  heaven,  and  reared  by  her  fostering  hand 
and  maternal  care,  aided  by  the  culture  of  the  other 
parent,  rise  into  trees  of  luxuriant  growth  and.  beau- 
ty, which  diffuse  their  fragrant  and  salutary  odour 
far  around,  and  whose  spreading  foilage  promises  to 
cover  and  bless  the  nations  with  its  shade.  Consi- 
dered in  this  point  of  view,  a  wise  and  judicious  mo- 
ther, attentive  to  the  religion  and  education  of  her 
children,  appears  moving  in  a  high  and  splendid  or- 
bit, shedding  the  beneficial  and  extensive  influence 
of  her  instructions,  through  the  different  ranks  of 
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society,  and  through  the  various  departments  of  pub- 
lic and  private  life.  Employed  in  this  honourable 
career  of  duty,  I  contemplate  her  respectable  charac- 
ter with  the  highest  esteem  and  admiration.  I  see 
her  children  tutored  by  her  instructions,  treading  in 
her  steps,  and  imitating  her  example  •,  and  I  behold 
with  delight,  distant  generations  rising  up  and  calling 
her  blessed. 

What  an  important  and  illustrious  part  do  such 
Wives  and  mothers  act  in  the  general  drama  of  social 
life!  and  how  virtuously  and  honourably  are  they  em- 
ployed, when  compared  with  the  fribbles,  the  liber- 
tines, and  the  profligates  of  the  other  sex!  The  lat- 
ter are  the  pests  of  society,  which  they  corrupt  by 
their  principles  and  their  conduct;  the  former  are  its 
ornamental  supports,  and  while  by  their  early  and 
salutary  instructions  to  their  children,  they  counter- 
act in  a  considerable  degree  the  effect  of  the  licentious 
principles  and  manners  too  generally  prevalent  in  the 
higher  walks  of  life,  they  promote  the  most  valuable 
interests,  and  the  real  happiness  of  mankind,  by  the 
influence  of  their  pious  instructions,  seconded  by  a 
virtuous  example. 
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As  many  of  you,  Ladies,  stand  in  the  relation 
and  sustain  the  character,  of  mothers,  suffer  me  to 
throw  out  a  few  hints,  with  regard  to  the  duties  re- 
sulting from,  this  relation,  and  peculiar  to  this  cha- 
racter. 

The  peculiar  duties  of  a  mother  are,  a  rational  af- 
fection for  her  children,  an  assiduous  attention  to 
their  education,  and  a  well  regulated  cecpnomy  in 
the  management  of  her  household  affairs. 

I  need  not  suggest  to  you,  my  honoured  friends, 
that  you  derive  what  is  very  properly  called  natural 
affection  to  your  children,  from  instinct ;  but  I  must 
observe,  that  the  right  or  wrong  direction  of  this  af- 
fection, depends  very  much  upon  yourselves.  It  is 
in  the  due  regulation  of  it,  that  the  mother  has  oc- 
casion to  display  her  judgment  and  good  sense. 

The  first  expression  of  this  affection,  is  that  tender 
and  pleasing  office  of  the  mother,  the  suckling  of 
her  children.  There  certainly  can  be  no  occupation 
more  natural,  or  more  proper  to  the  mother,  than 
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this  delightful  task,  which  has  a  very  powerful  influ- 
ence in  drawing  forth  her  affections  to  her  offspring, 
and  which  she  may  be  supposed  to  be  much  better 
qualified  to  perform  than  an  hireling.  I  am  sorry, 
however,  to  observe  this  first  natural  and  important 
duty,  so  much  neglected  by  the  mothers  of  the  pre- 
sent age,  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life;  a  neglect,  which 
is  one  of  the  many  pernicious  consequences  of  a  pre- 
vailing dissipation  of  manners.  I  am  aware,  that 
many  of  these  plead  bad  health  as  an  excuse  for  this 
neglect ;  and  I  am  likewise  aware,  that  in  many  in- 
stances, I  do  not  say  in  all,  this  excuse  is  a  mere 
pretence,  in  order  to  cover  their  reluctance  to  sub- 
mit to  a  trouble,  which  would  deprive  them  of  par- 
ticipating'in  the  fashionable  amusements  of  the  times. 
Let  these  fine  ladies,  who  are  too  delicate  for  nursing 
their  own  children,  but  not  too  delicate  for  the  con- 
stant vigils  of  Whist,  or  the  intemperate  folly  of  a 
route  or  masquerade,  make  the  experiment  for  once, 
of  suckling  their  children  ;  and  I  will  engage,  they 
shall  find  it  a  far  more  agreeable  occupation  than  any 
they  have  forfeited,  or  may  forfeit,  by  the  perfor- 
mance of  their  duty  in  this  instance. 

The  education  of  her  children,  which  is  a  still  more 
important  duty,  ought  to  be  the  next  and  most  assi- 
duous care  of  the  mother.  It  is  a  strange  mistake  to 
suppose,  that  this  duty  is  devolved  wholly  on  the 
other  parent.  On  the  contrary,  a  child  being  more 
frequently  under  the  eye  and  care  of  his  mother,  na- 
turally receives  the  rudiments  of  his  education  from 
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her ;  and  it  will  require  the  utmost  exertion  of  her 
judgment  to  communicate  the  first  lessons  of  know- 
ledge and  virtue,  with  success.  The  father  ought, 
no  doubt,  to  co-operate  with,  and  to  direct  the  exer- 
tions of  the  mother,  even  during  the  state  of  child- 
hood, till  the  boy  arrive  at  maturer  age,  when  he  be- 
comes more  properly  his  charge.  But  the  care  of 
the  Mother,  both  for  his  health  and  education,  is  in- 
dispensibly  requisite  in  his  tender  years. 

Let  her  therefore  season  his  ductile  mind  with  early 
piety,  and  accustom  him  to  deeds  of  active  beneficence, 
if  she  hope  to  derive  comfort  and  pleasure  from  the 
influence  of  her  instructions  on  his  future  conduct. 
Happy  were  it  for  the  British  Nation,  if  the  example 
of  that  illustrious  personage,  whose  amiable  virtues 
ensure  the  domestic  felicity  of  our  Sovoreign,  posses- 
sed in  this  respect  an  assimilating  influence  on  all  who 
come  within  the  sphere  of  its  radiance,  and  if  her  ma- 
ternal love  and  pious  care  in  the  education  of  her 
children  in  particular,  were  more  generally  imitated 
by  those  who  surround  the  Throne,  and  move  in  the 
higher  walks  of  life. 

A  prudent  and  decent  ceconomy  in  the  manage- 
ment of  family  affairs  is  no  doubt  the  duty  of  both 
parents ;  but  the  due  regulation  and  distribution  of 
household  expences  is  peculiarly  incumbent  on  a  wife 
and  mother  :  this  province  is  accordingly  assigned 
to  women  by  Apostolical  authority,  which  enjoins 
them  to  marry,  bear  children,  and  guide  (he  house. 
Let  a  decent,  therefore,  not  a  sordid  ceconomy,  per- 
vade 
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vade  every  part  of  your  domestic  management.  Let 
your  expenditure  be  suitable  to  your  husbands'  rank 
and  fortune,  reserving  always  a  considerable  part  of 
your  allowance  for  family  expences,  for  charitable 
uses,  and  you  will  have  the  pleasure  of  enjoying,  in 
conjunction  with  him,  an  unincumbered  fortune,  with 
dignity  and  comfort.  The  happy  effects  resulting 
from  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  various  duties  of 
the  maternal  character,  were  eminently  displayed  in 
the  History.of  Melinda,  with  which  I  shall  conclude 
this  work. 


LET- 
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MELINDA  was  the  daughter  of  Altamont,  a  gen- 
tleman of  excellent  sense,  but  of  ordinary  fortune, 
by  whom  she  was  early  instructed  in  the  various  parts 
of  useful  and  polite  learning,  at  the  same  time  that 
she  was  initiated  by  her  mother,  who  was  a  notable 
housewife,  in  the  several  branches  of  domestic  ceco- 
nomy. 

Melinda  was  no  way  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of 
her  face,  or  the  gracefulness  of  her  person,  but  she 
had  a  sweetness  in  her  air,  and  a  gentleness  in  her 
manners,  far  more  attractive  and  engaging,  than  ex- 
ternal grace  and  beauty  united.  The  amiable  mind 
shone  forth  in  the  mildly-beaming  eye  and  the  pla- 
cid countenance,  and  excited  the  esteem,  while  it 
conciliated  the  love  of  all  who  had  sense  to  discern 
and  value  her  merit.  Though  her  conversation  was 
neither  distinguished  by  wit  or  humour,  by  brilliancy 
or  conceit,  it  was  both  pleasing  and  instructive,  and 
the  justness  and  solidity  of  her  remarks  arrested  the 
attention,  and  obtained  the  approbation  of  all  who 

heard 
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heard  them.  Her  disposition  was  cheerful  but  not 
sprightly  ;  and  she  possessed  a  complacency  and  se- 
renity of  temper,  which  no  accident  could  ruffle  or 
discompose,  and  which  might  be  compared  to  the 
smooth  and  expansive  lake,  when  it  is  neither  agi- 
tated by  the  storms  of  winter,  nor  even  undulated  by 
the  breeze  of  spring.  Such  was  the  character,  and 
such  the  dispositions  of  Melinda.  Possessed  of  such 
amiable  dispositions  and  accomplishments,  she  could 
not  fail  to  gain  many  friends,  and  her  uncommon 
merit  procured  her  several  lovers. 

Of  the  candidates  for  her  affection,  Clitander,  a 
young  gentleman  of  considerable  fortune  in  the  South 
of  England,  had  obviously  the  preference  in  her 
esteem.  Clitander  was  distinguished  by  his  sense, 
honour  and  virtue,  and  was  the  favourite  of  that  part 
of  the  fair  sex,  whose  character  in  any  degree  re- 
sembled his  own.  As  he  was  fond  of  society,  and 
had  an  elegant  and  improved  mind,  untainted  by  the 
vices  or  the  follies  of  the  times,  he  regularly  repair- 
ed to  London  every  winter,  from  his  seat  in  the 
country,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  company  suitable 
to  his  taste.  Having  several  times  accidentally  met 
with  Altamont  at  a  house  where  he  was  in  the  use  of 
visiting,  they  insensibly  contracted  an  esteem  for  each 
other  ;  and  Altamont,  pleased  with  Clitanders  con- 
versation, gave  him  an  invitation  to  his  house,  which 
he  very  readily  accepted. 

Both  Clitander  and  Melinda  felt  upon  the  first  in- 
terview, that  attachment,  which  attracts  two  genial 

minds 
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minds  to  each  other  ;  and  as  he  was  politely  invited 
by  Altamont  to  repeat  his  visits,  he  resolved  to  cul- 
tivate a  more  particular  acquaintance  with  a  young 
lady,  of  whose  character  he  had  already  conceived  the 
most  favourable  opinion.  His  repeated  visits  at  the 
house  of  Altamont,  increased  his  esteem  for  Melinda, 
and  while  he  imagined  that  he  was  only  cultivating 
a  friendship,  from  which  both  of  them  might  derive 
much  pleasure,  he  felt  that  a  more  tender  passion 
had  insensibly  blended  itself  with  that  friendship,  and 
had  taken  possession  of  his  heart.  As  he  perceived 
that  the  feelings  of  Melinda  were  in  unison  with 
his  own,  he  disclosed  the  passion  which  could  no 
longer  be  suppressed,  and  extorted  from  his  amiable 
mistress  an  acknowledgement  that  she  highly  esteem- 
ed his  merit,  and  could  not  be  indifferent  to  his  love. 
Clitander  having  obtained  the  consent  of  her  parents, 
their  nuptials  were  solemnized  soon  after,  without 
pomp,  to  the  inexpressible  joy  of  the  parties  concer- 
ned, and  to  the  peculiar  satisfaction  of  the  whole 
house  of  Altamont. 

After  their  marriage,  they  returned  to  Clitander's 
country  seat,  where  they  spent  the  remainder  of  their 
life.  Clitander  was  blessed  with  a  numerous  family 
of  children,  all  of  whom  were  during  their  infancy 
and  childhood  chiefly  educated  by  Melinda  herself, 
who  carefully  and  judiciously  instilled  into  their  ten- 
der minds  the  first  lessons  of  piety  and  virtue.  The 
happy  father  lent  her  his  aid  in  the  performance  of 
this  delightful  task,  even  during  the  state  of  child- 
hood. 
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hood,  co-operating  with  Melinda,  in  assiduous  en- 
deavours to  expand  the  buds  of  genius  and  virtue 
into  perfect  blossom.  As  the  boys  advanced  in  years, 
he  took  them  successively  under  his  more  immediate 
tuition ;  and  after  laying  the  foundation  of  a  suitable 
education,  and  happily  completing  his  plan,  he  had 
the  pleasure  to  see  them  filling  several  useful  and  re- 
spectable stations  in  society,  with  honour  to  them- 
selves, and  with  emolument  to  their  country. 

Such  were  the  pleasures,  and  such  the  rewards  of 
their  united  cares  and  labours,  in  the  education  of 
their  children.  In  the  shade  of  domestic  retirement, 
Clitander  found,  in  the  company  and  conversation  of 
his  beloved  Melinda,  a  fund  of  perpetual  pleasure 
and  entertainment,  which  never  palled  upon  the 
mental  taste,  but  which  seemed  renewed  in  all  the 
various  communications  and  familiar  intercourse  of 
private  life.  In  Melinda,  he  possessed  an  amiable 
companion,  a  tender  friend,  and  a  faithful  counsel- 
lor, who  participated  in  all  his  joys  and  sorrows,  and 
who  increased  the  one,  and  diminished  the  other,  by 
her  participation.  As  her  temper  was  like  the  efful- 
gence of  the  evening  sun,  ever  mild  and  serene,  she 
diffused  over  the  mind  of  Clitander  the  serenity 
which  reigned  in  her  own  bosom.  If  at  any  time, 
care  or  anxiety  hung  on  his  brow,  her  prudent  and 
salutary  counsels  and  animating  suggestions  dissipated 
the  cloud,  inspired  tranquillity  and  consolation,  and 
restored  contentment  and  harmony  to  ■  his  troubled 
breast. 

When 
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When  trouble  press'd,  she,  still  serene  and  free, 
Smooth'd  the  rough  path,  and  led  him  pleas'd  along", 
Or  bade  the  children  prattle  at  his  knee, 
Or  rous'd  his  languor  with  a  cheerful  song. 
Or  with  a  tale  dispell'*!  intruding  thought,^ 
Talk'd  of  the  coming  joy,  recalled  the  past, 
By  pleasing  arts,  by  fond  caresses  sought 
To  gild  his  hours,  nor  left  him  at  the  last  *. 

While  Clitander  spent  his  time  in  reading,  in  the 
company  and  conversation  of  his  amiable  spouse,  in 
the  education  of  his  children,  and  in  the  management 
and  improvement  of  his  estate,  Melinda  devoted  a 
great  part  of  hers  to  the  arts  of  domestic  ceconomy.. 
By  a  prudent  attention  to  these  arts,  she  was  enabled, 
from  the  very  considerable  savings  of  the  annual  ex- 
pence  allowed  by  her  husband  for  house-keeping, 
to  perform  many  acts  of  singular  charity  and  bene- 
ficence,  out  of  a  fund  which  she  considered  as  pecu- 
liarly her  own  j  and  her  judicious  acts  of  beneficence, 
added  to  the  generous  and  charitable  deeds  ot  Cli- 
tander, to  many  a  needy  and  deserving  family,  justly 
rendered  this  worthy  couple  the  objects  of  the  love 
and  admiration  of  all  around  them. 

I  shall  conclude  this  work,  Ladies,  with  exhibiting 
to  your  view,  a  female  character  of  consummate  ex- 
cellence, and  a  perfect  pattern  both  of  conjugal  and 
maternal  duty,  selected  from  a  book,  which  I  trust 
you  will  ever  revere  ;  a  character,  which  I  wish  you 
to  contemplate  not  only  with  admiration,  but  with 
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an  ardent  desire  of  imitating  so  illustrious  a  model, 
and  with  a  fixed  resolution  to  "  go  and  do  likewise." 

Who  can  find  a  virtuous  woman?  for  her  price  is 
far  above  rubies. 

The  heart  of  her  husband  doth  safely  trust  in  her, 
so  that  he  shall  have  no  need  of  spoil. 

She  will  do  him  good,  and  not  evil,  all  the  days 
of  her  life. 

She  seeketh  wool  and  flax,  and  worketh  willingly 
with  her  hands. 

She  is  like  the  merchants'  ships,  she  bringeth  her 
food  from  afar. 

She  riseth  also  while  it  is  yet  night,  and  giveth 
meat  to  her  household,  and  a  portion  to  her  maidens. 

She  considereth  a  field,  and  buyeth  it :  with-  the 
fruit  of  her  hands  she  planteth  a  vineyard. 

She  girdeth  her  loins  with  strength,  and  strength- 
ened her  arms. 

She  perceiveth  that  her  merchandize  is  good :  her 
candle  goeth  not  out  by  night. 

She  layeth  her  hands  to  the  spindle,  and  her  hands 
hold  the  distaff. 

She  stretchelh  out  her  hand  to  the  poor  ;  yea,  she 
reacheth  forth  her  hands  to  the  needy. 

She  is  not  afraid  of  the  snow  for  her  household, 
for  all  her  household  are  clothed  with  scarlet. 

She  maketh  herself  coverings  of  tapestry  j  her 
clothing  is  silk  and  purple.  ' 

Her  husband  is  known  in  the  gates,  when  he  sit- 
teth  among  the  elders  of  the  land. 

u  She 
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She  maketh  fine  linen  and  selleth  it,  and  deliver-; 
eth  girdles  unto  the  merchant. 

Strength  and  honour  are  her  clothing,  and  she 
shall  rejoice  in  time  to  come. 

She  openeth  her  mouth  with  wisdom,  and  in  her 
tongue  is  the  law  of  kindness. 

She  looketh  well  to  the  ways  of  her  [household, 
and  eateth  not  the  bread  of  idleness. 

Her  children  arise  up,  and  call  her  blessed  j  her 
husband  also,  and  he  praiseth  her. 

Favour  is  deceitful,  and  beauty  is  vain;  but  a  wo- 
man that  feareth  the  Lord,  she  shall  be  praised*  . 


*  Prov.  chap.  xxxi.  *er.  10  to  29,  -and  ver.  30. 
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Mrs  Provost  Moir,  Raeden. 

Mrs  Alexander  Moir,  Aberdeen. 

Rev.  Laurence  Moyes,  Forglen. 

Mrs  William  Milne,  Fraserburgh. 

Mr  James  McKenzie,  Putney. 

Rev.  Dr  Moir,  Peterhead — 2  copies. 

Mrs  Dr  Moir,  Aberdeen. 

James  Duff  Mackay,  Esq.  Grange. 

Mrs  Marshall,  Tullynesle. 

John  Morice,  Esq.  East  Mailing,  Kent. 

Lieut.  William  Morice,  Royal  Marines. 

Mr  James  Milne,  Edinburgh. 

Miss  Mearns,  Cluny. 

Rev.  George  Ross  Monro,  Huntly. 

Mr  George  Mackenzie,  Aberdeen. 

Mr  Patrick  Marr,  ditto. 

Mr  William  Mackie,  ditto. 

Mr  James  Marr. 

Mr  William  Mortimer,  Aberdeen. 

Mr  J.  Mortimer,  ditto. 

Mr  William  McKinnon. 

Mr  McPherson,  Huntly. 

Mr  Mitchell,  Whiteness. 

Capt.  Mair,  Ellon  Volunteers. 

Mr  Thomas  Mair,  ditto. 

Mr  Francis  Murray,  ditto. 

Mrs  Mitchell,  Haddo. 

Mrs  Mackie,  Midmar. 

Mr  Morgan,  Student  of  Divinity. 

N. 

Abram  Newton,  Esq.  Leith. 
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SUBSCRIBERS, 


O. 

Miss  Ogilvie,  Midmar. 
William  Oliphant,  Esq.  Leith. 
William  Oliphant,  junr.  Esq.  ditto. 
Rev.  Dr  James  Ogilvie,  Egham — 6  copies. 
Mr  John  Orr,  Paisley. 

P. 

Mrs  Paterson,  Logie  Buchan. 

Miss  Paterson,  ditto. 

Rev.  George  Pirie,  Slains — 2  copies. 

George  Primrose,  Esq.  of  Ramoir. 

Mrs  Primrose  of  ditto. 

Mr  Alexander  Park,  Stonehaven. 

Mr  Alexander  Patillo,  Cairnhill. 

Mr  James  Paterson,  Banff. 

R. 

Andrew  Robertson,  Esq.  of  Foveran — 2  copies. 

Mrs  Robertson  of  ditto. 

John  Richardson,  Esq.  Montreal — 12  copies. 

Miss  Ross,  Aberdeen. 

Provost  Robinson,  Banff. 

Lieut.-Col.  G.  G.  Robinson,  Banffshire  Volunteers. 

William  Robertson,  Esq.  Banff. 

Lieut.-Col.  James  Robinson,  I.  F.  O.  ditto. 

Mrs  Russel,  ditto. 

John  Leith  Ross,  Esq.  Arnage. 

Dr  Robertson  of  Hazlehead. 

Rev.  James  Ross,  Aberdeen. 

Mr  William  Robertson,  Student  of  Divinity. 

Mrs  Ross,  Elgin. 

Alexander  Reid,  Esq.  Leith. 

John  Rodman,  M.  D.  Paisley. 

Mr  Alexander  Ross,  Draedlane. 

Mr  Richardson,  Putney. 

Mrs  Russel,  Pentland  Mains. 

Mr  David  Reid,  Aberdeen. 

Mr  Alexander  Rhind,  ditto. 

Mr  A.  Robertson. 

Mr  Robert  Ragg,  Aberdeen. 

Professor 


\ 


SUBSCRIBERS. 
S. 

Professor  Dugald  Stuart,  Edinburgh 

Mrs  D.  Stuart,  ditto, 

John  Sibbald,  Esq  Leith. 

Mrs  Scott,  Usan. 

Col.  Stuart,  I.  F.  O. 

Mrs  Scott,  King's  College. 

Rev.  Robert  Swan  Abercrombie. 

Mrs  Smith,  Concraig. 

Dr  Skene,  Aberdeen. 

Mr  James  Stewart,  Edinburgh. 

Mr  Walter  Stevenson,  ditto. 

Miss  Stewart,  Aberdeen. 

Mr  Stewart,  Forgue — 2  copies. 

Miss  Stronach,  Marnoch. 

Miss  Helen  Stronach,  ditto. 

Alexander  Shaud,  Esq.  Conland. 

Mr  James  Scott,  Achath. 

Alexander  Scott,  Esq.  Huntly. 

Mr  James  Stephen,  Keith. 

John  Scott,  Esq.  Broadford. 

David  Souter,  Esq.  Melross. 

Mr  Stewart,  Durris. 

Mr  William  Stewart,  Advocate,  Aberdeen. 

Dr  Smith,  Banff. 

Capt.  James  Stevenson,  ditto. 

Mr  John  Stewart,  Paisley. 

Miss  Scott,  Ancrum. 

Mr  John  Stevenson,  Paisley.  1 

William  Scott,  Esq.  Glasgow. 

Robert  Smith,  Esq.  Barshaw. 

William  Shand,  Esq  Glasgow. 

Mr  A.  Stewart,  Aberdeen. 

Mr  Alexander  Simpson,  ditto. 

Mr  James  Simpson,  ditto. 

Mr  Alexander  Scott,  ditto. 

Mr  John  Saunders,  ditto. 

Mr  Adam  Singer,  ditto. 

Mr  Robert  Shand,  ditto. 

Mr  Shepherd,  Birness, 

Mrs 
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T. 


Mrs  Thorn  of  Craibston— 3  copies 
Mrs  Thomson,  Banchory 

John  Turin,  Esq.  Sloan  Street,  London-3  copies 

Mrs  Thomson,  Ythan  Lodge. 

Dan.  Taylor,  Esq.  N.  James's  Street,  Edinburgh 

Dr  Thomson,  Banff. 

Rev.  Thomas  Tait,  Ellon 

Miss  Helen  Todd,  Mireside 

Mr  James  Turriff,  Aberdeen 

Mr  Thain,  Drumblair 

Rev.  George  Thomson,  Fetteresso 

Mr  George  Thomson,  Aberdeen 

Mr  James  Tytler,  ditto 

Mr  James  Tait,  Paisley 

Mr  T.  Turriff,  Aberdeen 

Mr  William  Troup,  ditto 

W. 

Mrs  Walker  of  Hopeshill 

Dr  Williamson,  Banff  _ 

lames  Watson,  Esq.  Tipperty 

Rev.  Alexander  Walker,  Old  Aberdeen 

Mr  John  White,  Aberdeen. 

Mr  Charles  Walker,  ditto 

Rev.  T.  Wilson,  Gamrie 

Mr  Alexander  Walker,  Aberdeen 

Rev.  Mr  Walker,  Dunottar 

Mr  John  White,  Paisley 

Rev.  William  Wilson,  Dyce 

Mr  John  Watson,  Forfarshire  Militia 

Mr  James  Webster,  Banff 

Mr  Alexander  Webster,  Aberdeen 


Mrs  Young,  Shedocksley 
Alexander  Young,  Esq.  Aberdeen 


i  i  ii  in  i  u  i 


